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0RDER-GLIRE8,  or  RODENTIA. 


Mammalia,  having  the  jaws  provided  in  front  with  long,  curved, 
cylindrical  (or  nearly  cylindrical)  teeth,  the  exposed  ends  of 
which  are  bevelled  off  on  the  inner  surface,  so  that  they  termi- 
nate in  a  sharp,  cutting  edge  ;  these  teeth,  two  in  number  in 
each  jaw,  (sometimes  four  in  the  upper  jaw),  separated  by  a 
wide  toothless  space  from  the  molars,  which  have  the  crowns 
flat,  or  studded  with  blunt  and  but  little  elevated  tubercles : 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  longitudinal  or  rounded,  and  in- 
closed by  the  glenoid  cavity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
very  little  lateral  motion  to  the  jaw,  which,  however,  moves 
freely  in  the  longitudinal  direction:  surface  of  the  brain 
smooth,  or  very  nearly  so ;  anterior  pair  of  the  optic  lobes 
(the  nates)  the  largest ;  cerebellum  exposed. 

The  Rodentia,  so  called  from  their  gnawing  propensities, 
form  one  of  the  most  clearly  defined  groups  of  the  Mammalia ; 
a  group  which  has  representations  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  species  of  which  are  very  numerous.  They  feed  upon 
vegetable  substances,  and  are  of  small  size,  few  exceeding 
the  Common  Hare  in  bulk.  The  most  striking  characters 
of  the  Rodents  are  those  furnished  by  tlie  teeth ;  the  long 
vacant  space  which  separates  the  incisors  in  front,  here  adapted 
for  gnawing,  from  the  masticating  teeth  behind.  The  gnaw- 
ing teeth  in  most  Rodents  are  two  in  number  in  each  jaw, 
but  in  some  few,  forming  the  family  Leporida,  there  are  four 
of  these  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  the  superadded  pair,  however, 
are  small,  and  hidden  behind  the  principal  pair.  They  are 
long,  curved,  and  more  or  less  cylindrical,  but  often  their 
depth  is  greater  than  their  width,  and  the  sides  are  some- 
what flattened :  such  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  species  of  tlie 
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Squirrel  and  Rat  families.  Sometimes  the  width  of  the  incisor 
is  very  great,  and  exceeds  the  depth ;  tlie  Rodents,  which 
burrow,  and  live  almost  entirely  under  ground,  present  tliis 
form  of  incisors ;  these  powerful  teeth  being  no  doubt  used 
to  gnaw  through  the  roots,  which  would  otherwise  obstruct 
their  subterranean  course.  Other  modifications  in  the  form 
of  the  incisor  teeth  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  species ;  I  shall  merely  here  ob- 
serve, that  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  always  shorter  than 
those  of  the  lower,  and  usually  describe  about  three  parts  of 
a  circle.  The  longer  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  form  a  smaller 
segment  of  a  larger  circle. 

Owing  to  the  unequal  density  of  different  parts  of  the 
incisor  teeth,  tlie  wear  by  tlieir  mutual  attrition  is  unequal ; 
the  softer  hinder  part  wears  most  rapidly,  and  the  hard 
enamel  in  front  least  so  ;  hence  a  sloping,  chisel -like  edge  is 
always  preserved.  In  proportion  as  the  exposed  end  of  the 
incisor  is  thus  worn,  additional  dentary  matter  being  supplied 
to  the  tooth,  it  continues  to  grow  from  the  base,  and  thus 
preserves  an  uniform  size. 

As  not  only  the  sharp  edge  of  the  Rodent's  incisor,  but 
likewise  the  proper  length  of  the  tooth,  is  maintained  by  tlie 
constant  attrition  of  an  opposing  incisor,  should  one  of  these 
teeth  receive  an  injury,  and  be  thrown  out  of  its  proper  direc- 
tion, the  tooth  which  it  should  be  opposed  to  will  continue 
to  grow,  and  retaining  the  curve  given  to  it  by  tlie  form  of  the 
socket  in  which  it  is  implanted,  will  sometimes  describe  a  com- 
plete circle :  the  power  of  mastication  is  destroyed,  and  tlie 
death  of  the  animal  necessarily  ensues  ^ 

^  Prof.  Owen,  in  the  104th  plate  of  his  Odontography,  has  figured  the 
upper  jaw  of  a  Rabbit  in  which,  from  some  such  cause,  one  of  the  upper  in- 
cisors  has  assumed  an  unnatural  length ;  its  recurved  point  penetrates  the 
upper  jaw.  The  same  author  also  calls  attention  to  a  lower  jaw  of  a  Beaver, 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  which,  from  un- 
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Eight  is  the  smallest  number  of  molar  teeth  found  in  any 
animal  of  the  present  group,  and  that  occurs  only  in  one 
species  —  the  Hydromys  of  Australia;  ^  is  the  normal, 
though  not  constant  number,  in  a  very  extensive  section  (the 
MuricUB),  and  ^  is  the  constant  dental  formula  of  another 
large  section  {Hystricida)  :  this  number  is  exceeded  in  most 
of  the  species  of  the  Squirrel  family  (Sciurida),  where  there 
is  an  extra  small  tooth  in  front  of  each  row  in  the  upper  jaw, 
making  ~ ;  and  the  highest  number  of  molars  is  found  in 
the  Hare  section,  where  the  molars  are  The  teeth  under 
consideration  are  rooted,  or  rootless ;  in  the  fornjupr  case,  as  the 
roots  are  formed  by  the  decrease  in  the  quandv'of  dental  pulp 
— sudden  at  first,  immediately  aft^^h^^'onnation  of  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  and  gradual  afl^^s,  when  it  is  sup- 
plied only  from  certain  points  determining  the  number  of 
fangs — they  discontinue  growing  after  a  certain  period ;  when, 
in  fact,  the  animal  has  attained  maturity ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
the  molar  teeth,  like  the  incisors,  continue  to  grow  at  the 
root  in  proportion  as  they  wear  at  the  opposite  extremity. 

The  molars  are  composed  of  three  substances  of  different 
degrees  of  density,  of  which  the  chief  are  called  dentine 
and  enamel :  the  dentine  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  tooth, 
whilst  the  enamel,  a  much  harder  substance,  sometimes 
merely  forms  an  outer  layer;  but  in  most  Rodents  it  likewise 
forms  loops  or  folds,  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  body  of 
the  tooth.  External  to  the  enamel  is  the  third  substance — 
cement,  which  enters  very  httle  into  the  structure  of  the 
rooted  molar,  but  in  the  rootless,  forms  an  important  part, 
filling  the  interstices  of  the  folds  of  enamel,  and  sometimes 

checked  growth,  the  incisor  bag  described  a  complete  circle,  and  in  its  course 
has  passed  through  the  massetf-r  muscle,  and  entered  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth. — Odontography,  p.  411. 
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serving  to  tie  together  the  different  parts  of  a  tootli  where  it  is 
completely  subdivided  by  the  enamel,  as  in  the  molars  of  the 
Capybara. 

The  enamel  being  harder  than  the  other  two  substances  of 
which  the  tooth  is  composed,  wears  less  rapidly,  and  presents 
sharp  ridges  on  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  which  for  the  most 
part  have  a  nearly  transverse  direction,  whilst,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Cuvier,  in  connection  with  this  structure,  the 
motions  of  the  lower  jaw  are  longitudinal.  The  patterns 
formed  by  the  folds  of  enamel  are  very  variable,  and  have  been 
seized  upon  by  mammalogists  to  assist  in  defining  tlie  minor 
groups  of  the  order.  Very  frequently  there  are  two  princi- 
pal folds  indenting  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  molars,  and 
one  on  the  inner ;  and  the  lower  molars  present  the  opposite 
condition  in  this  respect.  The  Rodentia  agree  with  most  other 
placental  Mammalia  in  never  having  more  than  tliree  true 
molars  on  either  side  of  each  jaw;  for  where  the  series  is  com- 
posed of  more  than  three,  it  is  found  that  the  additional 
teeth  are  pre-molars,  having  replaced  deciduous,  or  milk  teeth. 
In  some  species  the  deciduous  teeth  are  shed  before  birth, 
as  in  the  Guinea-pig ;  in  the  Hares  they  are  shed  when  the 
animal  is  about  eighteen  days  old,  whilst  in  the  Beaver  I 
have  found  the  milk  tooth,  which  is  afterwards  replaced  by 
the  foremost  of  the  four  permanent  molars,  in  the  skull  of  an 
animal  which  was  about  half  grown. 

Deciduous  incisors  have  not  hitherto  been  detected  in 
animals  of  the  group  under  consideration,  excepting  in  the 
Hares  and  Rabbits  ^  in  which,  a  few  days  after  birth,  six  in- 
cisors are  found  in  the  upper  jaw  :  they  are  small  and  pointed, 
and  packed  closely  together,  so  as  to  form  two  longitudinal 
series :  of  these,  four  are  deciduous,  the  anterior  pair  only 

*  I  have  sought  in  Tain  for  decidnons  incitfora  in  young  Martupialia  ; 
if  they  exist,  they  must  be  shed  at  a  very  early  period  in  these  animals. 
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being  permanent.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  two  permanent  inci- 
sors only  are  found. 

The  intestinal  canal,  in  most  Rodents,  is  very  long,  and 
the  division  of  large  and  small  intestines  is  marked  by  the 
presence  of  a  coecum,  which  is  often  very  voluminous,  and 
more  or  less  divided  into  cells  by  internal  septa :  it  is  largest 
in  those  species  which  have  rootless  molars,  and  is  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  more  simple  in  form,  in  the  Rats,  which  sub- 
sist less  exclusively  upon  vegetable  substances,  and  have 
rooted,  tubercular  molars.  In  one  small  group,  the  Myoxina, 
or  Dormouse  section,  the  coecum  is  entirely  wanting,  and 
here,  moreover,  the  intestinal  canal  is  very  short.  In  most 
Mammalia  the  small  intestines  greatly  exceed  the  large  in 
length:  the  difference,  however,  is  less  marked  in  the  herbivo- 
rous section ;  and  in  the  division  which  now  occupies  our  atten- 
tion we  find  the  small  intestines  occasionally  even  surpassed 
in  length  by  the  large,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  not  only  is  the 
difference  of  length  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  canal  less  than 
other  Mammals,  but  the  large  intestines  do  not  retain  the 
character  firom  which  they  derived  their  name,  that  of  hav- 
ing a  greater  diameter  than  the  small  intestines :  if  we  ex- 
cept a  short  dilated  portion  which  joins  the  coecum,  they 
scarcely  exceed  the  small  in  diameter. 

The  stomach  varies  much  in  its  general  contour  in  the  Ro- 
dentia,  but  its  transverse  almost  invariably  exceeds  its  verti- 
cal diameter ;  the  oesophagus  usually  enters  near  the  middle 
of  the  upper,  or  concave  surface  ;  the  left,  or  cardiac  portion, 
is  sometimes  nearly  globular,  but  most  frequently  ovate, 
or  nearly  conical,  and  is  strongly  recurved.  The  pyloric  por- 
tion is  generally  much  inflated,  and  separated  from  the  car- 
diac half,  by  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  constriction ; 
its  parietes  are  thicker,  and  more  muscular  than  those  of  the 
cardiac,  which  are  clothed  with  an  epidermis.     The  two 
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halves  of  the  stomach  are  in  general  nearly  equal  in  calibre. 
In  the  definition  of  the  order  I  have  already  alluded  to  a 
very  characteristic  feature  in  the  skull  of  the  Rodent — the 
longitudinal  direction  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  a  distinct  interparietal  bone,  even  in  the  adult 
animals  of  this  order,  the  great  development  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bones,  and  the  large  size  which  the  ant-orbital 
opening  often  attains,  are  other  points  which  must  not  remain 
unnoticed  in  connection  with  the  skull.  The  eye  cavities  are 
lateral,  often  very  large,  and  are  never  perfectly  separated 
from  the  temporal  fossae :  these  latter  are  in  many  species  of 
the  group  very  small,  especially  in  those  which  have  a  large 
ant-orbital  opening^. 

The  usual  number  of  dorsal  vertebree  is  thirteen,  but  in 
many  species  there  are  twelve ;  some  few  have  as  many  as 
fourteen,  and  in  the  Prehensile-tailed  Porcupine  there  are 
sixteen.    Of  lumbar  vertebrae,  six  is  the  most  common  num- 
ber, but  seven  not  unfrequently  are  found,  and  five  occur 
in  some  few  species.    Many  Rodents  have  three  sacral  verte- 
brae ;  five,  and  two  occur,  but  are  very  rare,  whilst  four  is 
the  most  frequent  number.    Nearly  all  Rodents  are  clavicu- 
lated ;  in  the  Hares,  however,  the  clavicles  are  very  small,  and 
the  Cavies  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  in  being 
destitute  of  clavicles.    The  bones  of  the  forearm  are  appUed 
closely  together,  but  rarely  anchylosed.   I  have  seen  them 
partially  anchylosed  in  the  skeleton  of  the  Paca  (Cochgenys 
Paca) ;  and,  in  a  skeleton  of  a  small  species  of  Sciuropterus, 

*  Of  the  pecaliarities  of  the  skull  and  skeleton  presented  by  the  different 
sabdiTisions  of  the  present  order,  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter  (as  weU 
indeed  as  of  other  parts),  in  conjnnction  with  the  classification  of  the  group, 
which  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  take  into  consideration  when  the  plates 
are  before  the  reader,  and  can  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the  points  ad- 
vanced. The  geographical  distribution  of  the  order  will  at  the  same  time  be 
treated  of. 
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in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  these  two  bones  are  perfectly 
joined  at  the  lower  extremity,  as  are  the  tibia  and  fibula  in 
the  same  animal.  The  fore  foot  is  almost  always  provided 
with  four  well-developed  toes,  and  a  rudimentary  inner  toe 
or  thumb.  Excepting  in  the  Hare  tribe  and  the  Cavies,  the 
fore-foot  is  used,  like  a  hand,  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth. 
All  the  ordinary  bones  of  the  wrist  are  distinct,  and  the  os 
magnum  is  generally  divided. 

The  tibia  and  fibula  are  distinct  bones  in  very  many 
Rodents,  but  in  the  whole  of  the  Murida  and  Leporida  the 
latter  bone  is  joined  to  the  former,  so  that  the  two  bones  ap- 
pear to  form  but  one  on  the  lower  half  of  the  shank.  In  the 
Cavies,  Agoutis,  andGerboas  (Dipuft,  as  now  restricted*),  the 
hind  foot  is  provided  with  but  three  toes ;  some  few  Rodents 
have  four,  but  usually  five  toes  are  present.  The  os  naviculare 
is  often  divided,  and  a  supernumerary  bone  is  very  frequently 
met  with  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus  joining  the  os  na- 
viculare. 

The  structure  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  muzzle  offers 
some  well-marked  characters  in  the  different  sections  of 
Rodents,  but  unfortunately  the  stuffed  specimens  in  museums 
present  a  condition  very  unfavourable  for  the  examination  of 
this  part :  having,  however,  drawings  and  notes  of  the  part 
in  question  of  many  species,  taken  from  the  animals  imme- 
diately aft»r  death,  or  from  specimens  preserved  in  spirits,  I 
will  here  point  out  some  of  the  leading  modifications. 

A  distinctly  cleft  upper  lip,  combined  with  a  small  naked 
muffle,  divided  by  a  vertical  groove,  and  separating  the  nos- 
trils, is  characteristic  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  Murin 
and  Sciurine  sections*.    In  these  animals  the  nostril  open 

^  The  three  metatarsals,  which  bear  the  toes,  are  united  in  this  geniu 
into  one  bone,  having  three  articular  surfaces  at  its  distal  extremity. 

'  i  speak  of  these  sections  as  they  have  been  defined  by  myself  in  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,  and  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History. 
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ings  are  lateral,  rounded  in  front,  suddenly  contracted  behind 
the  rounded  part  by  a  descending  fleshy  lobe,  and  as  they  run 
backwards  they  curve  upwards :  they  are,  in  fact,  shaped  like 
a  comma.  In  several  species  of  both  these  groups  I  have 
observed  a  ridge  or  fold  crossing  the  naked  part  of  the  muffle 
from  the  upper  angles  of  the  nostrils,  and  where  tliis  fold 
occurs  it  indicates  that  the  animals  have  the  power  of  drawing 
the  skin  of  the  hairy  upper  portion  of  the  muzzle  down  over 
the  naked  portion :  such  I  know  to  be  the  case  in  many 
Squirrels  and  Rats,  as  well  as  in  the  Gerhilli  and  Ger- 
boas.  When  the  skin  of  the  muzzle  is  folded  over,  the 
nostrils  are  closed,  and  the  naked  and  sensitive  portion  of 
the  muffle  protected.  The  principal  exceptions  which  I  have 
noticed  occur  in  the  Saccomyina^,  where  the  upper  Up  is 
not  cleft,  presenting  only  a  small  notch  immediately  above 
the  incisors.  The  siune  stmcture  is  observable  likewise 
in  the  genus  HydronnjH  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Ariicolina  the 
upper  lip  is  also  but  partially  cleft  The  next  modification 
in  the  muzzle  is  presented  by  the  Hystiicine  division  of 
Rodents.  The  common  character  of  this  group  is  to  have 
an  obtuse  muzzle,  the  nostrils  linear,  and  forming  a  slight 
S-like  curve,  and  the  muffle  clothed  (often  rather  sparingly) 
Tfith  fine  velvet-like  hairs.  The  upper  lip  is  rarely  cleft,  and 
there  is  very  seldom  any  groove  between  the  nostrils.  Some- 
times the  nostrils  are  nearly  round,  but  run  into  a  point  above ; 
the  muzzle  recurved,  enormously  swollen,  and  covered  through- 

^  A  group  of  Rodents  foand  in  North,  and  Central  America,  and  in  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  all  the  species  of  which  possess  cheek  pouches, 
opening  extemaUy :  they  have  ^  molar  teeth.  In  some  the  teeth  are  root- 
less,  and  the  tail  is  short ;  they  constitute  the  genus  Geomys ;  in  others 
the  tail  is  long,  and  the  molars  are  rooted,  as  in  the  genera  HeieromySi  Sar- 
eomyt^  and  Perognathtu.  Dipodomys  no  doubt  also  belongs  to  this  sec- 
tion, which  I  provisionaUy  form  for  genera  which  there  appear  to  be  good 
reasons  thus  to  unite. 
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out  with  velvet-like  hairs ;  no  groove  separates  the  nostrils, 
and  the  upper  lip  is  merely  notched  at  the  margin.  The 
Prehensile- tailed  Porcupine  (Hystrix  prehensilis,  Linn.) 
presents  this  structure  of  muzzled  With  the  muffle  simi- 
larly clothed  with  hairs,  and  destitute  of  vertical  groove, 
I  find  the  nostril  openings  assuming  a  nearly  linear  form, 
and  a  cleft  upper  lip,  in  the  Fasciculated  Porcupine  of  Africa 
(Atherura  Africana,  Gray).  In  the  Hares  the  muffle  is 
hidden  Jby  the  folding  over  of  the  skin  of  the  muzzle,  and 
the  upper  lip  is  cleft.  The  Cavies  approach  the  Hares  most 
nearly  in  the  structure  of  the  muzzle,  but  they  retain  the 
common  (I  do  not  say  constant)  character  of  the  Hystricine 
group,  in  having  the  upper  lip  entire. 

In  many  Rodents  the  hairy  upper  hp  laps  over  the  anterior 
palatal  portion  of  the  mouth. 


LEPORIDiE,  or  Hare  Family. 

Bodents,  with  incisoni,  ^  and  rootless  molars,  ^  or  ^ ;  skull 
with  the  two  optic  foramina  united. 

The  Hare  section  is  less  numerous  in  species  than  other 
families  of  Bodents,  and  offers  many  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral, or  normal,  characters  of  the  order.  The  large  size  of 
the  openings  in  the  skull,  combined  with  a  very  imperfect 
condition  of  the  palate ;  the  perforations  in  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  large  orbits  meeting  in 
the  mesial  Une  of  the  cranium,  the  small  temporal  foss®, 

1  When  the  animal  is  alive  this  great  fleshy  muzzle  is  constantly  in  mo- 
tion. I  may  obsenre,  there  is  a  great  tendency  generally  in  the  Hystricine 
group  to  this  incrassated  form  of  muzzle. 
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and  the  increased  number  of  incisor  and  molar  teeth,  are 
among  the  more  striking  cliaracters  presented  by  the  skull. 
The  extra  pair  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  are  small,  and 
placed  behind  the  principal  pair,  and  these  latter  are  grooved 
in  front.  The  incisors,  both  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw, 
are  shorter,  i.  e,  less  deeply  implanted  in  the  jaw  than  in  other 
Rodents,  and  they  are  always  white.  The  molar  teeth  are 
always  rootless. 

The  stomach  is  simple,  or  partially  divided  internally  ; 
the  ooBcum,  which  is  very  long,  is  divided  into  numerous 
cells  by  tendinous  bands,  the  partitions  being  indicated  ex- 
ternally by  a  corresponding  number  of  constrictions :  simi- 
lar constrictions  are  observable  on  the  first  part  of  the  colon, 
but  the  colon  soon  contracts  to  a  diameter  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  small  intestines.  At  the  point  of  junction 
of  these  latter  with  the  ccecum,  is  a  small  glandular  cul-de-sac. 

The  spine  of  the  blade-bone,  or  scapula,  terminates  in  a 
moderately  long  acromion  process,  which,  near  its  extremity, 
sends  down  a  long  branch  at  right  angles  with  the  spine. 
The  fore  feet  are  provided  with  five  well-developed  toes,  and 
the  hind  feet  with  four.  At  the  lower  half  of  the  shank 
the  two  bones  (tibia  and  fibula)  are  always  anchylosed. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  is  clothed  with  small  hairs ; 
at  least,  there  is  a  moderately  broad  band  of  skin  which  is 
thus  clothed,  running  backwards  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
The  tail  is  either  short  and  bushy,  and  carried  erect,  or  exists 
only  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 

Examples  of  this  family  are  foimd  both  in  tlie  Old  and 
New  World,  but  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern 
hemisphere;  some,  like  the  Lejms  glacialis,  extend  into 
the  polar  regions.  About  35°  S.  Lat.  is  the  most  southern 
range  of  the  family  in  either  hemisphere.  The  great  conti- 
nent of  South  America  has  yielded  but  a  single  species,  and 
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that  does  not  occur  south  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  in  North  America  (extent  of  territory  being 
considered)  that  the  species  are  proportionately  most  numerous. 
In  the  Old  World,  the  group,  in  like  manner,  almost  disappears 
in  the  tropical  portions  ;  it  reappears,  however,  south  of  the 
tropics,  there  being  several  species  found  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  But  one  species  has  been  discovered  in  the  Indian 
Islands^,  and  in  Australia  there  are  no  Hares;  indeed,  all 
the  Bodentia  found  in  that  continent  belong  to  the  family 
MuridcK, 

Fossil  .remains  of  the  present  family  occur  only  in  the 
newer  tertiary  deposits,  and  are  referrible  to  the  same  genera 
as  the  existing  species. 

The  feunily  Leporid^e  is  composed  of  two  genera  only ; 
one  of  them  constitutes  Cuvier's 

Grenus,  La^omys, 

Leparida,  with  no  visible  tail,  short  and  rounded  ears,  short  hiud 
legs,  and  molars, 

The  tailless  Hares,  or  Fikas,  as  the  animals  of  this  division 
have  been  called,  are  of  small  size,  the  largest  not  exceed- 
ing the  Common  Guinea-pig  in  bulk.  To  Pallas  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  account  of  certain  members  of  this  genus, 
discovered  by  him  in  his  travels  in  Central  Asia,  one  of  which 
has  since  been  found  to  extend  into  Europe,  occurring  in 
the  southern  districts  of  the  Volga.  A  new  species  of  the 
group  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bichardson  in  the  Bocky  Moun- 

'  Of  these  islands  it  is  in  Java  only  that  any  Hare  has  been  found,  and  that  is 
specificaUy  identical  with  an  animal  inhabiting  continental  India,  and  which 
occurs  likewise  in  the  Mauritius. 
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tains  of  North  America,  and  more  recently  several  species  of 
Pikas  have  been  found  in  the  Himalayas. 

Although  in  certain  spots  the  Pikas  are  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  they  do  not  appear  to  be,  strictly  speak- 
ing, gregarious.  They  occur  only  in  alpine  or  sub-alpine 
districts,  where  they  form  burrows  in  the  ground,  or  some- 
times take  shelter  amongst  the  loose  stones.  Occasionally, 
when  the  weather  is  cloudy,  they  will  quit  these  retreats  in 
quest  of  food  during  the  day,  but  the  night  is  their  ordinary 
time  of  feeding.  Their  food  consists  of  various  kinds  of 
herbage,  and,  as  in  the  high  and  cold  regions  which  they 
inhabit,  the  herbage  is  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter 
months,  they  must  then  starve,  were  it  not  that  their  instincts 
lead  them  to  lay  up  a  stock  for  this  season.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  dried  grasses,  and  other  vegetable  productions,  are 
collected  by  the  Pikas  for  their  winter's  consumption  ;  these 
they  pile  up  during  the  autumn,  like  small  hay-stacks,  whicli 
gradually  disappear  as  the  spring  approaches,  unless,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens,  tliese  stores  are  robbed  by  the  sable - 
hunters  to  feed  their  horses. 

The  Pikas,  when  feeding,  frequently  utter  a  chirping  or 
whistUng  noise :  in  the  Layomyn  pusillus  the  sound  is  said 
to  resemble  the  call  of  a  Quail,  and  to  be  remarkably  loud 
for  so  small  an  animal. 

Beyond  tlie  chief  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus 
Lagomys,  already  pointed  out,  there  are  others  which  are 
worthy  of  notice,  more  especially  in  the  structure  of  tlie 
skull.  Upon  comparing  the  skull  of  a  Pika  with  that  of 
a  Hare^  the  most  striking  differences  are  the  depressed  form 
of  the  former ;  its  being  more  dilated  behind,  the  contracted 
interorbital  space,  and  absence  of  supra-orbital  process,  the 
upward  direction  of  the  orbits,  the  great  prolongation  of  the 

*  See  Plate  2. 
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malar  bone  beyond  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal, 
extending  backwards,  as  it  does,  nearly  to  the  opening  of  the 
ear-chamber.  In  lieu  of  the  numerous  perforations  found 
in  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  of  the 
Hares,  there  is  but  one  chief  opening  in  the  same  bone  of 
the  Lagomys^,  Viewing  the  palatal  portion  of  the  skull  of 
the  Lagomys,  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  depressed  form  of 
the  cranium,  the  bodies  of  the  sphenoids  and  the  vomer  are 
brought  nearer  to  the  plane  of  the  palate  than  in  the  true 
Hares.  The  posterior  sphenoid  wants  tlie  mesial  perforation, 
and  the  openings  on  either  side  of  this  bone  are  smaller  ;  the 
vomer,  moreover,  joins  the  anterior  sphenoid,  whilst  in  the 
Hare  an  oblong  opening  separates  the  bodies  of  these  two 
bones ;  the  incisive  openings  are  sometimes  separated  from 
the  middle  or  chief  palatine  openings,  but  in  some  of  the 
Fikas  the  openings  are  confluent,  as  in  the  true  Hares.  The 
occiput  is  broader  than  high,  and  the  zygomatic  arch  is  re- 
markably short.  In  the  lower  jaw  (Plate  2,  fig.  1.  J.),  the 
chief  difierences  consist  in  the  smaller  antero-posterior  diame- 
ter of  the  angular  portion,  and  in  the  condyloid  portion  being 
sloped  less  backwards :  the  long  thin  plate  representing  the 
coronoid  process  in  the  true  Hares,  is  in  the  Pikas  replaced 
by  a  small  tubercle,  and  there  is  a  second,  still  smaller  tu- 
bercle, placed  below  the  one  just  mentioned,  and,  in  fact,  but 
little  removed  from  the  posterior  molar  teeth.  The  situation 
of  the  mental  foramen  is  remarkable,  since,  instead  of  being 
placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw,  we  here  find  it  near  the 
middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  horizontal  ramus. 

The  principal  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  broad,  but 
have  a  very  small  antero-posterior  diameter ;  each  of  these 
teeth  has  a  deep  vertical  groove  on  the  outer  side,  and  ter- 

*  A  imall  bony  branch  sometimes  crosses  this  opening — perhaps  it  is  con- 
stant, but  has  been  destroyed  in  some  of  the  crania  before  me. 
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minates  in  two  points,  there  being  a  strong  notch  at  the 
extremity.  The  lower  incisors  are  simple,  and  smaller  than 
the  upper.  The  upper  molars  can  scarcely  be  said  to  differ 
in  dieir  structure  from  those  of  the  true  Hares ;  they  present 
the  same  three  transverse  ridges  of  enamel,  but  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  last  molar  a  small  extra  loop  is  visible — it  is  placed 
nearer  to  the  inner,  than  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  tooth : 
this  molar  corresponds  to  the  penultimate  molar  in  the  Hare  s 
skull.  The  molar  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  differ  from  the  cor- 
responding teeth  in  the  Hares,  in  having  the  groove  on  the 
outer,  as  well  as  that  on  the  inner  surface,  more  deep  ;  the  body 
of  the  tooth  is  therefore  more  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  the 
salient  angles  of  the  two  halves  of  the  tooth  are  more  promi- 
nent ;  the  foremost  molar,  as  in  the  Hares,  has  two  grooves 
on  the  outer  surface  ;  the  last  molar  has  but  one  salient  ex- 
ternal and  internal  angle,  and  in  bulk  does  not  equal  half 
of  one  of  the  preceding  molars.  Small  naked  pads  at  the 
ends  of  the  toes  have  been  noticed  amongst  the  characters 
which  distinguish  the  Pikas  from  the  Hares ;  these  pads  are 
generally  distinct,  but  in  two  species  {L.  pusillm  and  L. 
Ogotona)  they  are  exceedingly  small,  and  can  scarcely  be 
traced ;  excepting  these  pads,  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  through- 
out densely  clothed  with  fur. 
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LAGOMYS  ALPINUS. 
Alpine  Lagomys. 

Lepui  alpinui        Pallas,  Novs  Species  Qaadrupedam  e  Glirium  Ordine, 
p.  52,  PI.  2.  1778. — Reise  darch  Terecbiedene  Provinzen 
des  Rassischen  Reiches,  torn.  ii.  p.  701,  Tab.  a.  1773. 
"  ScHRKBER,  Satigtbiere,  iv  p,  91 1,  Tab.  238. 

Lagamyt  alpmus.    Cuvikr,  R^gne  ADimal  (ed.  1829),  i.  p.  219. 

Genera]  hue  of  the  upper  parts  grey-brown,  of  the  under  parts 
grey,  tinted  with  yellow ;  feet  pale,  suffused  with  brownish 
yellow  ;  ears  with  dirty  yellowish  white  hairs  internally,  dusky 
towards  the  margin,  and  with  the  margin  white. 

The  Alpine  Lagomys,  or  Pika,  inhabits  Siberia,  from  the 
River  Irtish  eastwards,  and  is  said  to  extend  into  Kamtschatka. 
Its  fur  is  long  and  soft,  and  of  a  deep  grey  hue  next  the 
skin  ;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  the  hairs  have  a  whitish 
ring  beyond  the  middle,  and  from  this  part  they  become 
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gradaally  darker  to  the  point,  first  passing  into  brownish 
yellow,  and  then  into  black ;  on  tlie  sides  of  the  body  the 
brownish  yellow  hue  is  more  conspicuous  than  on  the  back, 
for  here  the  black  is  less  extended  on  the  exposed  ends  of  the 
hairs.  The  hairs  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a 
yellow  hue  at  the  point,  but  the  deep  grey  colour  of  the 
lower  part  of  each  hair  is  not  entirely  hidden  when  the  fur  is 
in  its  ordinary  condition,  and  hence  the  general  tint  of  these 
parts  is  greyish  yellow.  Over  the  hinder  part  of  the  haunches, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  chest,  the  fur  assumes  a  richer  hue 
than  elsewhere,  being  much  suffused  with  rust}'  yellow.  The 
dense  fur  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  brown.  The  hairs  of 
the  moustaches  are  exceedingly  long,  and  of  a  black  hue. 
The  ears  are  large  and  rounded,  and  clothed  with  dusky  black 
hairs  externally,  excepting  at  the  base,  where  they  are  greyish ; 
on  die  inner  side  they  are  of  a  dirty  yellowish  white  colour, 
but  tipped  with  blackish  ;  remote  from  the  margin  they  are 
almost  entirely  white,  but  towards  the  margin  the  dark  hue 
prevails ;  the  margin  itself  is  dirty  white,  but  the  pale  edge  is 
very  narrow. 

British  Museum.      From  Pallts. 
Inches.  Lines.      Inches.  Lines. 

Total  length   8       9  9  7 

Length  of  ear    0     10  10 

Width  of  ditto       ...    0     lU  1  0} 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails        ...    0        9j  10 
"     of  hind  foot  and  nails       ...    I       5  1  5 

The  dimensions  in  the  second  column,  taken  from  Pallas  s 
account  of  i.  alpinus,  are,  I  do  not  doubt;  from  a  fresh 
specimen,  and  more  accurate  than  tliose  contained  in  the 
first  column,  which  are  from  a  stuffed  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum— the  original  of  my  description.  In  the  British 
Museum  collection  is  a  second  specimen,  which  is  entirely 
black ;  the  skull,  which  has  been  removed  from  this  latter 
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animal,  agrees  very  closely  with  Pallas'  figure  of  the  skull 
of  L:  alpinu8.  The  skull  (PI.  2,  fig.  1)  is  larger  than  that 
of  other  species  of  the  genus ;  the  interorbital  portion  of  the 
cranium  is  broader  than  in  the  skull  of  L.  Ogotona  (which 
approaches  it  most  nearly  in  size) ;  the  orbital  fossae  are 
much  smaller ;  the  principal  palatal  opening,  which  is  very 
broad,  is  not  so  long,  and  the  incisive  opening  is  separated 
by  a  long  interval  from  the  principal  opening  by  the  uniting 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  in  the  mesial  line ;  the 
lateral  opening  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  smaller. 
The  condyloid  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  though  not  higher, 
has  a  considerably  greater  transverse  diameter  than  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  L.  Ogotona ;  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  moreover,  is  less  recurved. 


LAGOMYS  OGOTONA. 
Ogotona  Lagomys. 

Zrf/mt  Ogotona,        Pallas,  Nov.  Spe.  Glir.  p.  64,  PI.  3. 

"        "  ScHRKBKB,  Saugthicre,  iv.  p.  915,  PI.  239. 

Lagomyt  Ogotona,     Cuvikr,  Regne  Animal,  p.  219. 

Ears  and  feet  very  densely  clothed  with  fur  :  upper  parts  of  the 
body  of  a  pale  ashy  grey,  with  a  shght  admixture  of  yellow  ; 
feet,  ears,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  white,  tinted  with 
cr^am-colour,  or  pale  yellow. 

Inhabits  the  subalpine  districts  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  as  well  as 
of  the  Daurien,  and  the  Mongolean  Desert,  and  extending  into 
China. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  long,  very  soft,  and  of  a  deep 
grey  colour  next  the  skin  :  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
the  hairs  are  yellowish  white,  or  cream-coloured,  near  tlie 
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point,  and  grey,  or  some  of  them,  black,  at  the  point ;  the 
dark  grey  hue  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  hairs  is  completely 
hidden  by  the  pale  terminal  part,  which  is  chiefly  of  a  cream 
colour,  but  the  extreme  points  of  the  hairs  being  dusky,  the 
mixture  produces  an  ashy  grey  hue ;  on  the  sides  of  the  body 
the  hairs  are  less  distinctly  tipped  with  dusky,  and  here  a 
yellowish  cream  colour  predominates:  two  very  large  patches 
behind  the  ears  are  of  the  same  tint ;  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
haunches  are  slightly  suffused  with  rufous ;  the  under  parts 
of  the  body  are  cream  colour,  and  so  are  the  feet,  but  the  toes 
are  white,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  foot  is  brown. 
The  ears  are  densely  clothed  with  long  hairs,  and  these  are 
for  the  most  part  of  an  uniform  white ;  those  covering  the 
fore  part  of  the  outer  surface,  however,  are  somewhat  dusky, 
and  the  extreme  points  of  many  of  the  hairs  on  tlie  inner 
surface  of  the  ear  are  likewise  dusky,  more  especially  those 
near  the  margin. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  collection :  the  skull  resembles  that  repre- 
sented by  Pallas  of  his  Z.  Ogotona,  not  only  in  size,  but  in 
having  the  interorbital  portion  elevated ;  this  part  is  much 
more  contracted  than  in  other  species  of  Lagomys  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  The  superior  maxillary  bones  do  not  quite 
meet  in  the  mesial  line,  so  as  to  separate  the  incisive  opening 
from  the  principal  palatal  opening. 

Brit.  Museum. 
Inches.  Linet. 

Total  length    8  0 

Length  of  ear    8i 

Width  of  ditto   1  0 

Length  of  fore  foot    11 

"     of  hind  foot    1  5i 
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LAGOMYS  PUSILLUS. 
Pigmy  Lagomys,  or  Sulgan. 

{Plate  1,  Fig.  2.) 

Lepui punlitu,        Pallas,  Not.  Comm.  Petrop.  xiii.  p.  531,  PL  14,  f.  1 ; 
Nov.  Spec.  Glir.  p.  37,  PL  1. 
"  ScHRKB.,  Saagthiere,  iv.  p.  906,  PL  237. 

Lagomys  puiillus.    Dbsm.  Mammalogie,  p.  353. 
"         **         CuviER,  Regne  Animal,  p.  219. 

General  tint  brown,  the  fur  rather  strongly  pencilled  with  black 
and  brownish  yellow ;  feet  and  under  parts  yellow-white ; 
ears  small  and  rounded,  with  a  distinct  white  margin,  and 
internally  with  a  submarginal  black  band,  within  which  the 
hairs  are  yellow. 

Inhabits  the  southern  districts  of  the  Volga,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Ouralian  Mountains,  and  occurs  likewise  in 
South  Siberia,  extending  eastward  to  the  River  Obi. 

lagomys  pusillus  may  be  distinguished  jfrom  the  two  pre- 
ceding species  (Z.  Ogotona  and  Z.  alpinus),  by  its  smaller 
size,  and,  from  these  and  other  species  described,  in  having 
the  ears  proportionately  smaller,  with  a  broader  white  mar- 
gin, and  with  a  distinct  submarginal  black  band  on  the  inner 
surface :  the  dark  band,  however,  is  confined  to  the  hinder 
and  lower  parts  of  the  ear :  within  the  dark  band  the  hairs 
assume  a  rich  yellow  hue :  externally  the  ears  are  black  in 
front,  and  grey  on  the  hinder  part,  where  the  hairs  are  very 
long.  The  general  brown  tint  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  black  and  brownish 
yellow,  the  hairs  being  annulated  towards  the  point  with  the 
latter  colour,  and  black  at  tlie  point :  next  the  skin  they 
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assume  a  blackish  grey  hue ;  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
the  deep  grey  hue  is  but  partially  hidden  by  the  overlapping 
pale  yellowish  points  of  the  hairs.  The  feet  are  nearly  white 
above,  but  slightly  tinted  with  yellow ;  the  dense  fur  on  their 
under  surface  is  dusky  brown.  Naked  pads  beneath  the  toe- 
nails can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  or  at  least  they  are  smaller 
than  in  other  species,  if  we  except  the  L,  Ogototia, 

The  foregoing  description  is  from  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  dimensions  of  which  agree  very  closely  with 
those  given  by  Pallas,  some  of  which  I  have  added  in  the 
second  of  the  subjoined  columns. 

British  Museum.      From  Pallas. 
Inches.  Lines.       Inches.  Unes. 

Totallcngth    7      0  6  9 

Ear     8i  9 

Fore  foot  and  nails    8  8 

Hind  foot  and  nails ...       ..    1  11 

The  skull  of  L,  pusillus  agrees  with  that  of  L.  alpinus  in 
being  comparatively  broad  between  the  orbits — much  broader 
and  more  depressed  at  this  part  than  in  L.  Ogotona,  In  the 
form  of  the  nasal  bones  it  diflfers  from  both  species,  inasmuch 
as  these  bones  are  as  broad  behind  as  in  front  (or  very  nearly 
so) ;  the  skull  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  either  of  the 
species  just  mentioned,  and  the  lateral  openings  in  the  superior 
maxillary  bones  are  larger.  The  incisive  and  principal  pala- 
tine openings  are  confluent,  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
is  very  little  recurved. 

LAGOMYS  RUFESCENS. 
Bufous  Lagomys. 

Loffomyt  rttfetcent^    Gray,  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist.  No.  65 
(vol.  z.),  December,  1842,  p.  266. 

Oeneral  hue  pale  sandy  red,  darker  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head,  as  well  as  on  the  shoulders  and  fore  part  of  the  back  ; 
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two  very  large  patches  behind  the  ears,  the  feet,  and  the  under 
parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a  pale  buff  yellow :  ears  moderately 
large,  subovate,  and  well  clothed  with  hairs  ;  rusty  yellow  on 
the  inner  surface,  as  well  as  on  the  fore  part  of  the  outer 
surface,  but  pale  buff  yellow  on  the  under  part :  soles  of 
the  feet  obscurely  suffused  with  rufous. 

Inhabits  the  Rocky  Hills  of  Cabul. 

The  hairs  of  the  far  of  this  animal  are  of  a  dark  slate- 
grey  colour,  tipped  with  pale  yellow  on  the  under  parts  of 
the  body,  and  on  the  upper  parts  they  are  broadly  ringed 
with  pale  rufous  near  the  point,  and  black,  or  dusky,  at  the 
point.  The  large  pale  patches  behind  the  ears  are  formed  of 
hairs  which  differ  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body  in 
having  the  grey  occupying  but  a  small  part  of  their  extent, 
being  chiefly  confined  to  the  root.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches 
are  very  long,  and  for  the  most  part  brown ;  some  few  are 
brown-white.  The  toes,  both  of  fore  and  hind  feet,  are 
terminated  with  distinct  naked  pads  of  a  blackish  colour. 


Inches.  Lines,  Inches.  Lines. 

Total  length                                        8      0  7  0 

Length  of  ear                                              8^  8 

Width  of  ditto                                              9  9 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  naila                           10^  9^ 

of  hind  foot  and  nails  1       5  1  3^ 


The  skull  of  Lagomya  rufeacens  is  considerably  broader 
than  that  of  i.  nepalensis ;  it  has  the  nasal  bones  narrower, 
and  distinctly  contracted  behind,  whilst  in  the  Nepal  animal, 
the  nasal  bones  are  nearly  as  broad  behind  as  in  front ;  the 
interorbital  space  is  narrower,  and  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  palatine  openings,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  account 
of  Z.  nepalensis.  The  only  skull  of  L.  rufescens  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  *  is  imperfect,  wanting 

'  This  skull  was  removed  from  the  smaller  specimen  referred  to  in  my  de- 
■cription,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  given  in  the  second  column. 
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the  hinder  parts ;  the  existing  parts  are  larger  than  in  L. 
nepalemift,  and  smaller  than  in  L.  Ogotona,  and,  if  the  skull 
were  perfect,  its  entire  length,  no  doubt,  would  be  very  nearly 
1}  inches.  Although  narrower  between  the  orbits  than  in 
i.  nepalensis,  this  part  is  not  so  contracted  as  in  L.  Ogotona : 
the  lateral  openings  in  the  nasal  portion  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bones  are  distinctly  smaller  than  in  the  skull  of 
either  of  the  animals  just  mentioned. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  one  of  two  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum ;  the  second  specimen  is  smaller,  and 
differs  somewhat  in  its  colouring,  having  the  back  of  a  sandy 
hue,  very  obscurely  tinted  with  rufous,  and  finely  penciUed 
with  brown,  and  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  neck  yellowish 
white.  Other  specimens  are  contained  in  the  museum  of 
the  India  House,  haviug  been  sent  by  Dr.  Griffith,  who 
states  that  the  animal  is  "  not  uncommom  in  rocky  grounds 
about  Cabool,  and  perhaps  generally  between  an  elevation  of 
6,000  or  8,000  feet>." 

Mr.  Blyth,  speaking  of  a  species  of  Lagomys  found  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Himalaya  district  (the  L.  Hodgsonii)^ 
states  that  it  is  probably  the  same  as  the  small  species  noticed 
by  Capt.  Thomas  Hutton  in  Afghanistan ;  this  latter  is,  no 
doubt,  the  animal  just  described,  and,  upon  comparing  it  witli 
Mr.  Blyth's  description  of  his  Hodgsonii,  it  would  appear  to 
differ  in  its  general  colouring  being  paler,  and  in  having 
either  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
of  a  yellowish  white  tint ;  the  superior  breadth  of  the  skull, 
moreover,  would  distinguish  tlie  L.  rufescens  from  the  Z. 
Hodgsonii :  on  the  other  hand,  the  skull  of  Mr.  Blyth's 
animal,  judging  from  the  figures  and  dimensions  given,  agreeg 

^  See  Dr.  Griffith's  Report  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal. 
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most  closely  with  that  of  the  L.  nepalensis,  and,  as  in  the 
description  of  its  colouring  I  can  perceive  no  important  point 
of  distinction,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  beheve  the  two  are 
specifically  identical.  The  principal  characters  of  Mr. 
Blyth's  species  I  shall  proceed  to  extract  from  that  gentle- 
man's account. 


Lagomys  Hodgsonii, 

Lagomyt  Hodysonii.     Bltth,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
(1841),  vol.  z.  p.  816,  and  Plate  at  p.  854. 

General  colouring  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Common  Water- 
Rat,  having  a  distinct  rufous  tint ;  the  longer  hairs  of  the 
fur,  which  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  have 
the  basal  half,  or  rather  more,  of  a  slaty  black  colour ;  above 
this  they  are  first  pale  brown,  then  rufous  brown,  and,  finally, 
at  the  point,  they  are  dusky  ;  the  under  parts  are  of  a  dirty 
white  hue ;  the  feet  brown,  with  a  fednt  tinge  of  rufous  on 
the  upper  surface ;  the  ears  are  o{  a  rounded  oval  form,  neaiiy 
naked  externally,  but  with  a  narrowish  border  of  brown  hairs 
on  the  fore  part ;  internally  there  is  likewise  a  border  of 
brown  hairs,  but  this  is  comparatively  broad ;  the  margin  is 
obscurely  fringed  with  wliite :  upper  surface  of  the  head, 
and  the  region  of  the  shoulders,  of  a  richer  rufous  tint 
than  other  parts. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  common  in  Lahoul,  Ladakh,  and  Kooloo. 

Inches.  Lines. 


Total  length   6  0 

Hind  foot  and  nails    1  3 

Length  of  ear                             ..•       •*•  10§ 

Width  of  ditto   9 

Length  of  sknll    1  H 

Width  of  ditto    ...    lOJ 

From  front  of  palate  to  inferior  margin  of 

occipital  opening    10^  (nearly) 

Height  of  craniom,  with  the  lower  jaw  in  situ  0  13^ 
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LAGOMYS  NEPALENSIS. 
The  Nepal  Lagomys. 

Lagomyt  nepaietmt.  Hodgson,  Joornal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
(1841),  vol.  z.  p.  854.  and  Plateatp.  816.— Annals 
and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  Sept.  1842,  vol.  z.  p.  76. 

Fur  very  soft,  that  on  the  head  and  fore  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
rich  chestnut  red,  on  the  back  brown,  and  on  abdomen 
white,  more  or  less  suffused  with  rufous  or  pale  chestnut ; 
feet  whitish,  tinted  with  rufous  above ;  ears  rather  large, 
brownish  internally,  and  with  an  indistinct  pale  margin  ;  a 
whitish  patch  behind  each  ear. 

Inhabits  the  northern  hilly  districts  of  Nepal,  and  Mr.  Hodgson 
is  informed  that  the  species  is  likewise  found  in  Thibet. 

The  skull  of  L.  nepalensis,  like  that  of  L.  jpusillus,  has  a 
comparatively  broad  interorbital  space,  and  the  nasal  bones 
are  of  very  nearly  equal  width  throughout ;  but  these  bones 
are  longer  than  in  L.  jpusillus.  The  most  marked  difference 
existing  between  the  skull  of  the  Nepal  Lagomys  and  that  of 
the  L.  pusillus  (or,  indeed,  of  that  of  any  other  species 
which  I  have  examined),  consists  in  the  perfect  confluence  of 
the  incisive  and  principal  palatine  openings,  a  character  which 
approximates  the  Nepal  Pika  more  nearly  to  the  true  Hares. 
In  Z.  alpinus  the  superior  maxillary  bones  unite  so  as  to 
separate  the  two  openings  in  question  by  a  longish  space,  and 
in  other  species  of  Z.  Lagomys  the  same  bones  are  approxi- 
mated more  or  less  closely :  in  Z.  Ogotona  they  nearly  meet, 
and  in  Z.  pusillus  and  Z.  rufescens,  though  they  are  more  dis- 
tinctly separated,  and  the  two  openings  are  more  confluent, 
yet  there  is  a  decided  contraction  between  them,  serving  to 
mark  their  natural  boundaries,  whilst  in  Z.  nepalensis  no 
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contraction  at  the  part  in  question  exists ;  there  is  but  one 
large  opening,  commencing  close  behind  the  incisive  teeth, 
where  it  is  very  narrow,  and  becoming  gradually  broader  to 
its  termination,  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  space  between  the 
second  and  third  molars.  The  groove  in  the  upper  incisor 
teeth  is  rather  broader  than  usual. 

Beyond  the  distinctions  furnished  by  the  structure  of  the 
skull,  the  Z.  nepalensis  differs  from  other  species  in  having 
the  head  and  fore  parts  of  the  body  of  a  deep  and  rich 
chestnut  red.  In  i.  rufescem  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the 
shoulders,  are  reddish,  but  paler  than  in  the  Nepal  animal, 
which  has  but  a  small  pale  patch  behind  each  ear.  The  fur 
on  the  back  has  a  general  brownish  hue,  but  it  is  rather 
distinctly  pencilled  with  black,  and  pale  yellowish  brown,  the 
hairs  (which  are  as  usual  of  a  deep  slate- grey  for  more 
than  half  their  length),  being  annulated  with  the  pale  colour 
towards  the  point,  and  black  at  the  point.  On  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  the  dark  grey  of  the  inner  part  of  the  fur  ^ 
is  but  partially  hidden  by  the  pale  points  of  the  hairs  ;  they 
are  either  tipped  with  yellowish  white,  or  pale  chestnut  red ; 
on  the  chest  the  latter  colour  is  distinct.  The  ears  are 
moderately  well  clothed  with  short  hairs  ^  the  general  hue 
of  which  is  brown  on  the  inner  surface ;  and  on  the  outer 
they  are  nearly  black  on  the  fore  part,  and  pale  on  the  hinder : 
these  organs  are  large  and  of  a  rounded  form;  they  are  rather 
broader  than  in  i.  rufescens.  The  toes  are  terminated  with 
distinct  naked  pads,  and  there  is  a  small  naked  tubercle  on 
the  under  side  of  the  wrist.  The  dense  fur  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  feet  is  of  a  dusky  brown  hue. 

^  Mr.  Hodgson  states  that  the  ears  are  nearly  nude,  except  on  the  anterior 
and  incnnred  edge  of  the  helix,  where  very  short  hairs  are  pretty  closely  set." 
This  descriprion  agrees  with  one  only  of  several  specimens  in  Mr.  Hodgson's 
collection  which  I  have  examined,  and  in  that  it  appears  to  me  the  hairs  have 
been  rubbed  off  of  the  ears. 
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LAOOBIYS  ROYLII 


British  Maseam.  Leyden  Moaeum. 


Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 

Total  length                                  8       0  7  6 

Length  of  the  ear                                   8}  8^ 

Width  of  ditto    114  9  J 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails,  about  IQ  10 

of  hind  foot  and  nails      ...    1       4  1  3i 


LAGOMYS  ROYLII. 
Royle's  Lagomys. 

Lagomys  Roy  Hi,    OoiLBr,  Memoir  on  the  Mammalogy  of  the  Himalayas,  in 
Royle's  Illustrations  of  the  BoUny,  &c.  of  the  Uima- 
layan  Mountains,  p.  Ixix,  PI.  4.  *   4to.    London,  1839. 
"         "        la.  Geoffroy,  in  the  Voyage  dans  rinde,  par  Jacquemont, 
Mammifcres,  p.  62. 

General  hue  of  the  fur  greyish  brown  ;  on  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  dirty  white,  tinted  with  yellow  :  ears  small  and  rounded, 
with  a  very  narrow  pale  margin. 

The  specimen  upon  which  Mr.  Ogilby  founded  the  L. 
Roylii  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Royle  in  the  Choor  Mountain, 
at  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet,  and,  according  to  M.  Jacque- 
mont, the  same  species  is  likewise  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yurpo,  and  in  Cashmere,  in  the  high  valley  where  the  Sind 
and  Gombur  divide. 

The  Lagomys  Roylii  most  nearly  resembles  the  Z. 
puaillua,  having  the  same  small  and  rounded  ears,  but  these 
organs  have  but  an  indistinct  narrow  margin,  and  they  want 
the  decided  black  mark  on  the  inner  surface.  The  compara- 
tively small  size  of  its  ears,  and  the  total  absence  of  any 
rufous  colouring  about  the  head  and  shoulders,  at  once  dis- 

1  The  animal  is  here  named  Lagomys  alpintu,  a  mistake  which  no  doubt  gave 
rise  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Wagner  (Schreb.  Saug.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  120), 
that  the  L.  alpinus  is  found  on  the  Choor  Mountain. 
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tingoish  it  from  the  other  species  of  Northern  India.  The 
fur  of  the  present  animal,  although  soft,  is  rather  less  so 
than  in  the  L.  nepalensis ;  as  in  other  species,  it  is  of  a  deep 
slate-grey  hue  next  the  skin.  On  the  upper  parts  of  the 
hody  the  hairs  have  a  whitish  ring  towards  the  point,  are  black 
at  the  point,  and  between  the  white  and  black  parts  they  as- 
sume a  brownish  yellow  colour ;  the  mixture  of  these  colours 
produces  a  general  hue,  which  may  be  described  as  greyish 
brown.  On  the  under  parts  of  the  body  the  hairs  are  tipped 
with  very  pale  yellow.  The  ears  have  the  usual  dusky  patch 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  external  surface,  and  internally  they 
are  tolerably  well  clothed  with  brownish  hairs,  which  are  dark 
towards  the  margin,  and  become  paler  more  remote  from  that 
part;  the  margin  of  the  ear  is  very  narrowly  edged  with 
dirty  white.  The  toes  of  the  fore  foot  terminate  with  distinct 
naked  pads,  and  there  is  a  small  naked  tubercle  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  wrist.  The  hind  feet  are  wanting  in  the 
specimen  before  me,  which  is  likewise  the  original  of  Mr. 
Ogilby  s  description.  The  length  of  the  skin,  which  is 
partially  stuffed,  and  in  bad  condition,  is  8  inches ;  of  the 
ear,  -^ths  of  in  inch,  and  of  the  fore  foot,  9^  lines. 

The  skull,  according  to  the  figure  in  Dr.  Boyle's  work,  is 
about  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Lagomys  nepalensis ;  its 
upper  surface,  it  would  appear,  is  more  arched,  and  the  pala- 
tine opening  smaller ;  the  incisive  opening  is  confluent  mth 
the  principal  opening,  and  the  figure  does  not  represent  the 
sudden  contraction  of  the  fore  part  of  the  great  opening 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  foramina  mentioned, 
in  which  respect  the  skull  of  L,  Roylii  presents  a  marked 
difference  when  compared  with  that  of  Z.  -pusillus. 

On  the  whole,  the  materials  at  my  disposal,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  fully  justify  the  conclusion  that  there  are  three  distinct 
species  of  Lagomys  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  and  that 
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these  species  are  neither  of  them  identical  with  either  of  the 
three  Russian  species  described  by  Pallas  in  his  "  Glires." 


LAGOMYS  PRINCEPS. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Lagomys. 

Leput  {Lag(my$)  princept.    Richardson.  Zoological  Joornal,  No.  12, 

p.  520,    March,    1828.— Fauna  Boreali 
Americana,  p.  227,  Pi.  19.  1829. 

General  hue  of  the  fur  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  greyish, 
but  these  parts  are  strongly  pencilled  with  black  and  yel- 
lowish white ;  on  the  sides  of  the  body  yellowish  brown, 
and  on  the  under  parts  dirty  white,  considerably  suffused 
with  pale  brown-yellow ;  feet  white,  tinted  with  yellow  on 
the  upper  surface  ;  ears  rather  large,  with  a  distinct  white 
margin. 

Dr.  Richardson  has  been  enabled  to  trace  this  little  animal^ 
known  as  the  Little  Chief  Hare,"  along  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, from  the  62d  to  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Bachman  that  it  has  a  still  more  extensive  range 
on  this  great  North  American  chain,  it  having  been  found  by 
Mr.  Nuttall  as  low  as  42° N.  Lat.  According  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Drummond,  quoted  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  Jolm)  Richardson, 
the  L.princepa  frequents  heaps  of  loose  stones,  through  the 
interstices  of  which  it  makes  its  way  with  great  facility.  It 
is  often  seen  after  sunset,  mounted  on  a  stone,  and  calling  to 
its  mates  by  a  peculiar  shrill  whistle.  On  the  approach  of 
man  it  utters  its  feeble  cry,  like  the  squeak  of  a  Rabbit  when 
hurt,  and  instantly  disappears,  to  reappear  in  a  minute  or 
two  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  if  the  object  of  its 
apprehension  remains  stationary.  Mr.  Dnimmond  never  found 
any  burrows,  and  is  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  make  any, 
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but  that  they  construct  their  nests  amongst  the  stones.  They 
do  not  make  their  appearance  during  the  winter  months,  and 
hence  we  may  infer  that,  like  other  members  of  the  group, 
they  lay  up  a  store  of  provisions  for  these  months ;  such 
stores,  however,  have  not  been  observed. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Lagomys  is  about  equal  in  size  to 
the  L.  pusillus,  but  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  animal 
by  its  colouring,  and  the  larger  size  of  its  ears :  its  fur  is 
long  and  soft,  and  of  a  darkish  grey  next  the  skin ;  on  the 
back  each  hair  has  a  broad  subterminal  yellow-white  ring, 
and  a  black  point;  on  the  sides  of  the  body  the  visible 
portions  of  the  hairs  are  of  a  yellow-brown  hue,  and  on  the 
under  parts  they  are  tipped  with  pale  yellow :  a  tolerably 
large  whitish  patch  is  observable  behind  each  ear :  the  ears 
are  moderately  well  clothed  on  the  inner  side  with  short  hairs, 
which  are  partly  white,  and  partly  black,  the  black  prevailing 
near  the  margin,  which  is  pure  white  ;  on  the  outer  side  the 
hairs  covering  the  ears  are  long  and  fine,  black  on  the  fore 
part,  and  grey- white  on  the  hinder  part.  The  feet  are  pale, 
and  the  naked  pads  at  the  ends  of  the  toes  are  distinct. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Total  length   »    7  0 

Length  of  ear    8 

Width  of  ditto   10 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails    8| 

"      of  hind  foot  and  naila   1  2\ 


The  above  description  is  from  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  having  been  presented  to  the  National  Collection 
by  Sir  John  Richardson.  A  second  specimen,  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  differs  from  the 
one  described  in  having  the  hairs  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ears  long,  and  much  sufibsed  with  black. 
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LAGOMYS  HYPERBOREUS. 
The  Polar  Lagomys. 

Leput  hyperhortmt.       Pallas,  Zoo^phia  Rosso- AsUtica,  i.  p.  152, 
published  1831. 

Lagmnyt      **  Wagnbb,  in  Schbkb.,  Saogth.   Suppl.  vol.  ir. 

p.  121.  1844. 

Fur  soft  and  dense,  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  grey-brown, 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  tinted  with  reddish ;  chest,  sides 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  suffused  with  rufous ;  chin  and 
throat  white  ;  ears  rounded ;  white  at  the  margin ;  feet 
whitish  ;  toes  with  a  naked,  bkck  fleshy  pad  at  the  extremity : 
the  fur  of  a  lead-grey  at  the  root. 

The  Polar  Lagomys  is  described  by  Pallas  from  specimens 
received  by  him  from  the  country  of  the  Tschouktschis,  in 
the  north-east  portion  of  Siberia.  It  is  said  to  be  about 
equal  in  size  to  the  Norway  Lemming,  and  hence  is  conside- 
Tably  smaller  than  either  of  the  other  known  species.  Its 
head  is  longer  than  in  Z.  alpinm^  and  in  form  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Common  Rat  {Mus  decumanus). 

Inches.  Lines. 

Totallength  5  3 

Length  of  head   1  5 

«•     ofear  0  7 

"     of  fore  foot    0  7 

"     of  hind  foot   0  104 

The  subjoined  dimensions  are  taken  from  the  skulls  of  the 
various  species  of  Lagomys  contained  in  the  British  Museum 
collection. 
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Fossil  species  of  Lagomys, 

Lagomys  Corsicanus,  Bourdet. 

Founded  upon  a  nearly  entire  skull  discovered  in  the  osseous 
breccias  of  Corsica,  and  described  and  figured  in  Cuvier's 
Ossemens  Fossiles,  4 to.  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  199,  PI.  14,  figs.  4,  5, 
and  6. 

This  skull  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Lagomys  alpinus, 
having  the  same  broad  space  between  the  orbits,  but  presents 
some  slight  differences  in  the  proportions  of  certain  parts, 
and  is  a  trifle  larger. 

Lagomya  Sardus,  Wagner. 

Also  founded  upon  some  remains  figured  and  described  by 
Cuvier  (see  Oss.  Foss.  iv.  p.  203,  PI.  15,  figs.  16,  17,  and 
18).  These  remains  were  found  in  the  breccias  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island — Sardinia.  The  principal  fragment  is  a 
portion  of  an  upper  jaw  containing  the  alveoli  of  the  five 
molar  teeth.  According  to  Cuvier,  the  animal  must  have 
been  larger  than  the  recent  species,  Lagomya  Ogotona^ 
and  smaller  than  the  L.  alpinus,  and  consequently  like- 
wise inferior  in  size  to  the  fossil  species  of  Corsica*  Lagomya 

 ?    M.  Pictet  refers  a  humerus  found  in  the  cavern 

at  Mialet  (Cevennes)  to  the  genus  Lagomys. — See  his  Traite 
Elementaire  de  Paleontologie. 

Lagomya  (Eningenaia, 

The  examination  of  a  crushed  skeleton  from  the  Pliocene,  lacus- 
trine formation,  at  (Eningen,  contained  in  the  British  Museum, 
leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  animal  was  a  species  of 
Lagomya.  The  five  upper  molar  teeth  are  distinct,  and  the 
angular  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  preserves  the  characteristic 
form  of  that  part  in  the  species  of  Lagomys.  It  is  very 
probably  specifically  identical  with  the  animal  whose  skeleton 
is  figured  by  Cuvier,  and  which  was  received  from  the  same 
quarter.— See  Oss.  Foss.,  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  PI.  3,  fig.  18,  p.  62. 
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Lagomys  spelaus,  Owen. 

A  British  species  founded  by  Prof.  Owen  upon  the  anterior 
portion  of  a  skull  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  which  is  from  Kent's  Hole.  The  dimensions 
of  this  specimen  are  given  with  those  of  the  skulls  of  the 
recent  species  of  Lagomys,  upon  referring  to  which,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  fossil  corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
Lagomys  pusillus ;  there  are,  however,  some  slight  diflferences, 
which,  if  they  do  not  warrant  us  in  considering  the  two 
animals  as  distinct,  are  at  least  sufficient  to  caution  us  against 
assuming  their  specific  identity.  The  fossil  alluded  to,  is 
figured  by  Prof.  Owen  in  his  History  of  British  Fossil  Mam- 
malia, p.  213. 


Genus,  Lepus, 
Lepvs,    LiNNifius,  Systeroa  Natune  (12th  ed.),  i.  p.  77.  1766. 

Leporida,  with  molars,  ^  ;  large,  and  elongated  ears  (as  long,  and 

often  longer,  than  the  head) ;  a  short  and  very  bushy  tail ; 
the  hinder  legs  powerful,  and  much  longer-than  the  fore  legs. 

The  Common  Hare  and  Babbit,  together  with  numerous 
other  species  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  northern 
hemisphere,  are  comprised  under  the  generic  title  Lepus. 
The  species  being  numerous,  and  often  very  diflScult  to  dis- 
tinguish, naturalists  have  sought  for  characters  to  subdivide 
the  group,  and  more  especially  to  distinguish  the  Babbits 
jfrom  the  Hares ;  but  although  the  young  of  the  former  are 
blind  and  naked  when  bom  (at  least  such  is  the  case  in  the 
Common  Babbit),  and  the  latter  are  clothed  with  hair,  and 
have  the  eyes  open,  and  in  their  habits  there  is  this  diflbrence, 
that  the  Babbits  burrow,  whilst  the  Hares  make  a  "  form,"  or 
kind  of  nest  on  the  surface  nf  the  ground  on  which  they 
squat, — no  constant  structural  distinction  has,  that  I  am 
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aware,  been  discovered  ^  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
species  of  Lepus  agree  with  the  Hare  in  the  habits  noticed, 
and  that  animal  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
genus,  and  we  shall  use  the  term  Hare  in  a  generic  sense. 

Besides  the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  molar  teeth, 
the  possession  of  a  tail,  the  large  size  of  the  hind  legs,  and 
the  large  and  elongated  ears,  which  distinguish  the  Hares 
from  the  species  of  Lagomys  (the  only  other  genus  of 
Rodents  in  which  the  upper  jaw  is  provided  with  more  than 
two  incisors),  therq  are  many  points  in  the  structure  of  the 
animals  under  consideration  wliich  require  to  be  noticed. 

Destitute  of  means  of  defence,  the  Hares  are  timid,  have 
remarkable  powers  of  flight,  and,  to  warn  them  of  danger, 
their  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  smelling,  are  unusually 
developed.     The  eyes  are  very  large  and  prominent,  and, 

*  Upon  comparing  the  bones  of  the  feet  of  the  Rabbit  with  those  of  the 
Hare,  I  have  observed  differences,  some  of  which  wiU  probably  be  found  to 
have  a  constant  relation  to  the  habits,  bat  these  differences  would  scarcelj 
warrant  a  sabgeneric  separation  of  the  animals  which  present  them.  The  ter- 
minal  phalanges  of  the  toes  in  the  Rabbits,  for  instance,  differ  from  those  in 
the  Hare  in  being  less  deep,  and  less  compressed,  and,  like  the  same  bones  in 
several  other  Mammals  having  burrowing  habits,  they  are  cleft — on  the  upper 
surfiace  at  least.  The  hind  foot  of  the  Hare  possesses  three  bones  more  than 
is  found  in  the  Rabbit,  viz.  a  tolerably  large  supernumerary  bone  with  a  convex 
outer  surface,  which  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  os  naviculare ;  a  distinct  inter- 
nal cuneiform,  and,  attached  to  this,  a  rudimentary  metatarsal  of  the  inner  toe : 
neither  of  these  do  I  find  in  the  Rabbit's  foot.  In  the  form  of  some  of  the 
bones  there  are  marked  differences.  The  great  expanded  process  on  the 
hinder,  or  under,  part  of  the  os  naviculare,  in  the  Rabbit's  foot,  is  not  found 
in  that  of  the  Hare,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  large  protuberance  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  external,  or  third  cuneiform,  partly  taking  its  place. 
The  inner  metatarsal,  or  that  which  corresponds  to  the  second  in  man,  articu- 
lates  with  the  second  cuneiform  bone  by  a  simple  and  nearly  flat  surface  in  the 
tarsus  of  the  Hare,  whilst  in  that  of  the  Rabbit  the  inner  metatarsal  sends  up 
a  process  on  the  inner  side,  which,  enclosing  the  second  cuneiform,  runs  up  to 
articulate  with  the  naviculare ;  this  process,  indeed,  occupies  the  place  of  the 
first  cuneiform.  In  the  form  of  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  outer  meta- 
tarsal, the  two  animals,  moreover,  differ  considerably. 
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being  placed  laterally,  enable  tbe  animal  to  see  in  all  direc- 
tions, or  nearly  so,  at  the  same  time ;  the  nasal  portion  of  the 
skull  ^  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  part  devoted  to  the 
protection  of  the  brain.  The  upper  surface  of  the  skull  is 
strongly  arched  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  its  highest  point 
being  rather  behind  the  centre  of  the  orbit ;  from  this  point 
it  descends  rather  suddenly  to  the  occiput,  but  forms  nearly  a 
straight  line  in  front ;  the  cranial  portion  is  also  convex  in 
the  transverse  direction^  but  the  upper  surface  of  the  facial 
part  is  flattened.  The  broad  nasal  bones  send  down  from 
the  inner  surface  some  thin  bony  laminae,  of  which  the 
principal  one  is  longitudinal,  and  are  somewhat  loosely  at- 
tached to  the  skull.  The  frontal  bones  are  remarkable  for  the 
large  supra-orbital  processes  which  are  thrown  out  from  them, 
a  character  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Hares;  the  supra- 
orbital processes,  after  leaving  the  frontal  bone,  are  greatly 
produced,  both  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  directions,  the 
extremities  being  free,  and  they  form  the  whole  upper  boundary 
of  the  orbits.  A  slight  depression  in  the  comparatively  small 
temporal  bone  marks  the  boundaries  of  the  diminutive  tem- 
poral muscle.  The  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  is  remarkable  for  being  pierced  by  numerous  perfora- 
tions ;  the  lachrymal  bone  is  situated  almost  entirely  within 
the  orbital  cavity,  but  throws  out  a  small  process  which 
projects  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  orbit :  the  infra-orbital 
opening  is  small,  and  serves  for  the  transmission  of  tbe  nerve 
only ;  the  zygomatic  arches  are  compressed,  moderately  deep, 
straight,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  or  very  nearly  so ;  nc 
suture  marks  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  malar  bone,  which^ 
as  in  the  species  of  Lagomys^  projects  in  the  form  of  a 
pointed  process  beyond  the  hinder  boundary  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  but  is  less  prolonged  than  in  those  animals.  The 
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occipital  surface  of  the  skull  is  small,  and  slopes  inwards 
from  the  upper  edge,  which  thus  overhangs  tlie  lower  part ; 
the  supra- occipital  bone  presents  a  singular  conformation,  the 
upper  surface  being  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  parts — a 
square  raised  platform  in  the  middle,  and  a  wing-like  process 
on  either  side ;  and  there  are  numerous  minute  perforations 
in  these  parts.  The  auditory  bullae  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
the  petro-tympanic  bone  is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  cranium, 
but  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  little  bony  band  thrown  out 
from  the  temporal  bone.  The  opening  for  the  spinal  chord 
is  very  large.  Viewing  the  under  surface  of  the  cranium*, 
the  most  striking  point  is  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  the 
palate ;  the  large  incisive  openings,  and  the  deep  posterior 
emargination,  contract  the  palate,  so  that  it  forms  only  a 
narrow  bridge,  crossing  opposite  the  anterior  molars.  Owing 
to  the  contracted  form  of  the  palate,  the  sphenoid  bones  are 
exposed  ;  the  bodies  of  these  bones  are  perforated  and  hollow 
within^.  The  lower  jaw  (Plate  2,  fig.  2  b.)  is  remarkable  for 
its  flatness,  and  the  great  height  and  width  of  the  ascending 
ramus :  the  coronoid  process  is  represented  by  a  thin  plate, 
of  but  httle  width,  which  runs  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
ascending  ramus :  a  perforation  passes  through  this  ascending 
branch  immediately  behind  the  last  molar.  The  angular 
portion  of  the  jaw  is  on  the  same  plane  with  the  horizontal 
and  ascending  rami,  is  very  large,  and  approaches  to  a  semi- 
circular form,  but  presents  two  obtuse  angles,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  figure. 

The  upper  and  lower  incisors  are  about  equal  in  width,  and 
1  Plate  2,  fig.  2  a. 

•  Not  only  are  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  cranial  ▼ertebne  perforated,  bnt  the 
corresponding  parts  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Tertebrae  in  the  Hares  are 
perforated ;  usually  the  openings,  two  in  number,  are  confined  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  body,  but  many  of  the  lumbar  vertebr*  likewise  present  two 
perforations  on  the  under  surface. 
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their  diameter  is  less  in  the  antero -posterior,  than  in  the 
transverse  direction  ;  those  of  the  lower  jaw  have  the  anterior 
surface  smooth  and  flat,  and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  have  a 
strong  groove  in  front,  which  is  placed  rather  nearer  to  the 
inner  than  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth  :  the  extra  pair  of  inci- 
sors are  small,  and  placed  behind  the  principal  pair^  The 
molar  teeth  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  skull ;  those  of  the 
upper  jaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last,  have  a  vertical 
groove,  both  on  the  outer  and  inner  surface ;  and  the  foremost 
broader  tooth  has  three  grooves  ;  the  crowns  of  these  teeth  are 
broader  than  long,  and  present  three  transverse  ridges ;  the 
foremost  is  somewhat  smaller  than  either  of  the  four  following 
teeth  (which  are  of  equal  size),  wants  the  mesial  ridge,  and  has 
a  small  fold  of  enamel  indenting  its  anterior  surface  ;  the 
hindermost  molar  is  very  small,  and  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pressed cylinder.  The  crowns  of  the  molars  of  the  lower 
jaw  have  their  longitudinal  and  transverse  diameters  neariy 
equal ;  like  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  they  present  three  trans- 
verse ridges  of  enamel,  and  the  shaft  of  each  tooth  is  grooved 
on  the  outer  and  inner  side,  but  the  grooves  are  much  stronger, 
and  so  indent  the  tooth  that  its  crown  presents  two  sahent 
angles  on  each  side  :  the  hindermost  molar  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  rest.  The  motion  of  the  jaws  must  be 
chiefly  lateral  in  the  Hares,  for  the  crowns  of  their  molar 
teeth  are  never  worn  flat,  as  in  other  Rodents  which  have  root- 
less molars. 

With  regard  to  the  vertebrce  of  the  trunk,  the  points  most 
worthy  of  notice  are,  that  the  foremost,  or  atlas  vertebra,  has 
but  one  perforation  on  either  side,  besides  the  usual  one  in 
the  transverse  process,  and  this  passes  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  surface,  and  has  its  outlet  immediately  in  front  of  the 

^  See  Plate  2,  fig.  2  a,  and  2c;  the  latter  figure  represents  the  upper  inci- 
sors Yiewed  from  the  side. 
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transverse  process.  The  posterior  dorsal  and  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  have  the  anterior  articolar  processes  much  produced 
in  the  vertical  direction,  in  some  of  these  vertebrae  rising  as 
high  as  the  spinous  process ;  the  three  lumbar  vertebrae  are 
remarkable  for  having  a  spine  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
body.  The  scapular  bone  is  much  elongated  ;  the  humerus 
is  perforated  immediately  above  the  lower  articular  surface, 
which  presents  two  strongly -raised  and  acute  ridges,  and  in  this 
respect  the  humerus  of  the  Hare  differs  from  that  of  most 
other  Rodents.  The  femur,  which  is  long  and  slender,  has  a 
third  trochanter  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  which  is  produced  in 
the  middle  into  an  obtuse  angle ;  it  is  situated  unusually  near 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  femur.  The  fibula  joins  the  tibia 
mther  above  the  middle  of  that  bone. 
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The  Common  Hare. 

LepUM  timidut.      Linn.,  Syst.  i.  p.  77. 

««  ScHRBB.,  Saagth.  iv.  p.  86j.  PI.  233  a. 

'*        *'  Pallas,  Zocgraphia  Rosso- Asiatica,  i.  p.  148. 

*'        **  Dbsm.,  Mammalogie,  Part  2.  p.  347. 

**  Wagnbb,  Schrbb.,  Saagth.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  75. 

*'  Bbll,  BritUh  Quadrupeds,  p.  333. 

*•    Europteua,    Pallas,  Glircs,  p.  30. 
Lievre,  Buppon,  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  p.  247,  PI.  38  :  Daubbnt.  p.  264, 

Pl.  39— 49— Anatomy. 
Hose,  of  the  Germans. 

Ears  longer  than  the  head ;  fur  mottled  with  black  and  brownish 
ochre ;  back  of  the  neck  and  the  limbs  externally  suffused 
with  rufous ;  abdomen,  inner  side  of  Umbs,  and  tail,  white ; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  latter  black  ;  ears  black  at  the 
point. 
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Excepting  in  the  more  northern  parts,  the  Hare  is  found 
throughout  Europe,  extending  southward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, being  found  in  Italy  and  Greece.  According  to 
Pallas,  it  occurs  in  Russia  below  the  r)5th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  there,  is  the  only  species  found.  It  is  a  native  of  Poland, 
Lithuania,  and  the  Crimea  ;  is  found  about  the  Caucasus,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Volga,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Ural  chain  of  Mountains,  and  extends  into  Persia.  In 
Norway  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  Siberia,  it  is  wanting. 

The  Hare  feeds  by  night,  and  during  the  day  lies  in  its 
seat,  or  form  ;  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground  made  by  the 
animal,  usually  near  some  bush.  When  crouched  on  its  seat 
it  is  with  diflficulty  distinguished,  and  it  will  often  allow  a 
person  to  approach  without  quitting  its  position.  Timid,  and 
swift,  the  Hare  has  been  an  object  of  the  chace  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  It  swims  well,  and  readily  takes  to  the  water, 
when,  by  crossing  a  stream,  or  even  a  river,  a  more  plentiful 
supply  of  food  can  be  obtained. 

The  female  Hare  has  ten  mammse,  and  brings  forth  from 
two  to  five  young  at  a  birth. 

A  full-grown  Hare  weighs  eight  or  nine  pounds,  but  notices 
of  Hares  of  twelve  pounds  in  weight  are  on  record,  and  in  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  mention  is  made  of  a  Hare 
attaining  even  thirteen  pounds  in  weight. 

Black  or  white  varieties  occasionally  occur,  but  the  Com- 
mon Hare  does  not  change  its  colour  in  the  winter  months, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  species  inhabiting  the  more 
northern  latitudes.  Its  fur,  on  the  back,  is  white  at  the  root, 
and  each  hair  has  a  broad  black  space  in  tlie  middle,  which  is 
followed  by  an  equally  broad  ring  of  a  rufous  yellow  hue, 
the  extreme  points  being  black  ;  the  yellow  ends  of  the  hairs 
lap  over  the  lower  black  parts,  but  do  not  entirely  hide  them, 
and  hence  the  mottled  black  and  yellowish  appearance  of  the 
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upper  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  sides  of  the  body  the  fur  is 
of  a  pale  grey  next  the  skin,  and  chiefly  rufous  yellow  ex- 
ternally, and  on  the  under  parts  they  are  white,  slightly  tinted 
with  reddish,  and  at  the  root  they  are  grey-white ;  the  limbs 
are  whitish  internally,  but  on  the  outer  surface  they  are  rufous, 
or  of  a  yellowish  rust  colour,  as  are  also  the  chest  and  back  of 
the  neck,  but  the  latter  part  is  of  a  less  bright  hue  than  the 
limbs,  and  is  whitish  near  the  roots  of  the  ears.  The  ears 
are  white  externally,  excepting  on  the  fore  part,  where  they 
are  grizzled  with  black  and  yellow,  and  at  the  tip,  which  is 
black ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  ear  is  for  the  most  part 
clothed  with  yellow  hairs ;  hairs  of  this  colour  form  a  con- 
spicuous ridge  on  the  anterior  margin ;  the  hinder  margin  is 
fringed  with  whitish  hairs,  and  within  the  latter  margin,  but 
near  to  it,  is  a  long  and  broad  mark  formed  of  hairs,  which  are 
partly  black  and  partly  yellow ;  the  black  prevails  near  the 
margin :  the  black  at  the  tip  of  the  ear  extends  downwards 
about  half  an  inch,  but  on  the  posterior  margin  it  runs  down 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  organ.  The  chin, 
throat,  and  orbit  of  the  eye,  are  white,  and  a  broad  whitish 
mark  runs  along  the  side  of  the  face  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
ear.  The  outer  surface  of  the  thigh  is  always  greyish :  the 
tail  is  white  below,  and  at  the  point,  and  black  above ;  the 
dense  ftir  on  the  under  surface  of  the  feet  is  of  a  dirty 
brownish  colour,  but  it  is  very  pale  on  the  hinder  half  of  the 
tarsus. 

The  collection  of  the  British  Museum  contains  an  English 
specimen  of  the  Common  Hare  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  its 
prevailing  hue  being  sooty  brown. 

The  subjoined  admeasurements  are  taken  from  a  tolerably 
fine  male  Hare  : — 

iDchet.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  (measnr- 

ing  along  the  carve  of  the  back)       ...    23  0 
"     of  ear    4  10 
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Inches.  Lines. 


Length  of  tarsus  to  the  end  of  the  nails 

d 

a 
o 

of  tail,  mclading  the  bair,  aboat 

4 

0 

**     of  skull'  ...       ...  ...   

Q 

o 

1  ni 

Widto  01  ditto 

1 

between  the  orbits   

I 

2 

Length  of  nasal  bones   

1 

8 

Width  of  ditto  behind  

m 

**        *•      in  front   

8 

Length  of  incisive  opening        ..  ... 

I 

0 

of  palate   

3i 

Width  of  upper  incisors  ...   

3 

From  back  part  of  principal  incisors  to  molars 

I 

2 

Length  of  the  six  upper  molar  teeth,  taken 

together   

7i 

**      of  lower  jaw   

2 

9 

Height  of  ditto   

1 

8 

Transverse  diameter  of  the  angular  portion  ... 

1 

04 

The  scapula  measures  '6"  5 4"'  in  length,  and  1"  9'''  in  width  behind ;  humerus, 
4"  0  " ;  ulna,  5"  2"';  femur,  5  2* ;  tibU,  5 

As  many  of  the  species  of  Hares  approach,  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance, very  nearly  to  the  Common  Hare,  we  shall  use  that 
animal  as  an  object  of  comparison,  and  hence  it  has  been 
described  more  in  detail  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
necessary.  All  the  Hares  have  a  fringe  of  long  hairs  on  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  ears,  and  this,  for  brevity  sake,  we 
shall  call  the  fringe ;  the  outer  surface  has  the  anterior 
portion  densely  clothed  with  short,  adpressed  hairs,  and  these 
being  of  a  darker  colour  than  elsewhere,  form  a  dark 
band  on  that  part — this  will  be  called  the  external  band; 
and,  for  a  similarly  clothed  part  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ear,  which  runs  along  the  hinder  margin,  the  terms  internal 
band  will  be  used.  The  remaining  inner  portions  of  the  ear 
are  naked,  or  yery  nearly  so,  and  need  not  be  noticed.  The 
bands  of  dark  coloured  hairs  are  very  conspicuous  in  the 
variable  Hare,  when  in  its  winter  dress,  for  they  keep  their 
dark  hue  when  almost  every  other  part  is  white. 

^  This  skull  is  represented  on  Plate  2,  fig.  2  ;  the  nasal  bones  are  here  fore- 
shortened. 
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The  Sardinian  Hare. 

Leput  Meditemmeus.  Waonbr,  in  Wie^ann's  Archiv  fur  Natargeschichte, 
7th  year,  Pt.  1,  1841,  p.  136;  Schrbb.  Saagth. 
Soppl.  vol.  iv.  p.  77,  Tab.  233  c.  1844. 

Mach  smaller  than  the  L.  Timidus  ;  ears  longer  than  the  head, 
nearly  naked  in  the  middle,  and  hlack  at  the  apex ;  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  limbs  of  a  reddish  ochre  colour ;  tail  black 
above,  white  beneath  ;  a  white  mark  behind  the  eyes. 

Dr.  Wagner  regards  as  distinct  from  the  common  species, 
the  Hare  which  inhabits  Sardinia,  and  which  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  occurs  likewise  in  Gibraltar.  It  ap- 
proaches the  £.  timidus  in  many  respects,  but  is  fully  one- 
third  smaller ;  its  ears  are  proportionably  rather  longer,  and 
they  are  more  sparingly  clothed  with  hairs ;  the  hinder  part  of 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ear  is  of  a  less  pure  white;  the 
occiput  is  of  a  more  uniform  rusty  red  hue,  and  there  is  a 
greater  admixture  of  black  in  the  colouring  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  white, 
but  tinted  with  yellow. 

Inchei.  Linet. 

Length   15  5 

Head    3  0 

Ear    4  3 

In  the  British  Museum  are  specimens  of  a  small  Hare, 
brought  from  Tunis,  and  from  Kirkany,  a  small  island  situated 
very  near  the  coast,  by  Mr.  Fraser,  which  agree  so  closely 
urith  Dr.  Wagner's  description,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their 
specific  identity  with  the  Sardinian  species.  Its  skull  is  not 
longer  than  that  of  the  Common  Rabbit,  and  beyond  the 
difference  of  size,  offers  many  points  of  distinction  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  Common  Hare ;  the  most  striking 
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are,  the  contracted  form  of  the  nasal  bones  in  front,  their 
being  truncated  at  a  right  angle  behind,  where,  however,  they 
are  separated  in  the  mesial  line  by  a  small  and  nearly  semi- 
oval  projection  of  the  frontals,  the  small  size  of  the  supra- 
orbital processes,  and  the  small  depth  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 
The  nasal  bones  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  Rabbit's  skull 
(which  the  Tunis  Hare  much  more  nearly  resembles),  and, 
mereover,  differ  in  being  truncated  behind  ;  the  cerebral 
portion  of  the  skull  is  longer ;  the  supra-orbital  process 
shorter,  the  zygomatic  arch  less  deep  ;  the  incisive  opening, 
although  of  the  same  length,  is  much  broader  behind ;  the 
palate  shorter,  and  the  incisor  teeth  are  rather  narrower. 
The  most  strking  diiBference,  however,  and  one  in  which  the 
present  species  differs  from  all  others  of  the  genus  hitherto 
examined,  consists  in  there  being  but  five  molar  teeth  on 
either  side  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  small  sixth  molar  being 
absent ;  in  this  respect  the  Tunis  Hare  resembles  the  species 
of  LagomySy  but  in  no  other  character  that  I  can  perceive  ^ . 
Its  dimensions  are — 


Inches. 

Lines. 

Length   

...  3 

Oi 

Width   

..    ..  I 

ii 

Length  of  nasal  bones 

...  1 

U 

Width  behind   

ih 

**     in  front   

H 

**     between  orbits  , 

Depth  of  zygomatic  arch   

n 

Length  of  incisive  opening 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

*\ 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  palate 

2i 

Width  of  upper  incisors 

2 

Length   of  the   five   npper  molars, 

taken 

together   

5* 

1  With  snch  a  singular  exception,  one  is  anxious  to  examine  other  speci- 
mens of  this  species  of  Hare,  to  ascertain  whether  the  diflference  in  the  number 
of  molar  teeth  is  not  peculiar  to  the  individual,  for  I  have  seen  but  one  skull. 
It  presents  another  peculiarity,  and  that  is  in  having  two  smaU  oblong  open- 
ings in  the  frontal  bones,  placed  near  the  mesial  line,  and  close  to  the  parietal 
suture. 
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The  animal  differs  from  the  Common  Hare  in  its  general 
colouring,  being  much  paler :  the  limbs  and  back  of  the  neck 
are  of  a  delicate  yellowish  rufous^  and  the  sub-terminal  rings 
on  the  hairs  of  the  back  are  almost  cream  colour,  whilst  these 
hairs  are  very  distinctly  terminated  with  black  ;  the  feet  are 
mottled  with  whitish,  and  the  rufous  colour  on  the  tibia  is 
confined  to  the  hinder  part,  the  fore  part  being  pure  white ; 
a  large  rufous  patch  is  observable  immediately  in  front  of  the 
thigh :  the  ears  are  margined  with  brown  at  the  extremity 
internally,  and  with  brown  black  externally  ;  the  dark  colour 
not  extending  downwards  on  the  middle  part  of  the  ear,  as 
in  the  Conmion  Hare,  where  it  forms  a  large  patch  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  tail  is  sooty  black  along 
the  mesial  part  of  the  upper  surface . 

The  pale  hue  of  this  species  approximates  it  to  the  Lepus 
JEgyptiuSy  but  in  that  animal  the  ears  are  much  longer  ^ 

Inches.  Lines. 

Length,  about   16  0 

"      of  ear   4  3 

"      of  taraus    4  1 


LEPUS  HYBRIDUS. 
The  Bussak  Hare. 


Lepnt  hybridut. 

"  mediuM. 
**  aquilomui. 


altaicui. 


(Pallas)  Dbsma&bst,  Mammalogie,  Pt.  2,  p.  349. 
1S22. 

NiLssoN)  Skandin.  Faun.  i.  p.  224. 

Blasius,  in  den  Verb,  der  Vers.  d.  Natorf.  i.  Braan- 

8chw.,  1842,  p.  88. 
Wagnbr,  Schrkb.,  Sangth.  Snppl.,  It.  p.  78.  1844. 
(EvBRSM.)  Gray,  in  List  of  the  Mammalia  in  the 

British  Miiseam,  p.  126.  1843. 


'  The  skull  has  not  been  removed  from  the  specimen  from  which  this  de- 
scription is  taken,  and  I  find  the  incisor  teeth  rather  broader  than  in  the  skoU 
described. 


4G 
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LtpmM  variabilUt  hybridtu,    (Pallas)  Schrbb.,  Sangth.,  iv.  PI.  235  c. 
1792. 

Ruuak,  Pallas,  Nov.  Spec.  Quad,  e  Glirinm  Ordine,  p.  5, 

1778  ;  Zoograpbim  Rosso -Asiatics.  L  p.  147.  Edit. 
1831. 

Ears  rather  exceeding  the  head  in  length,  with  a  hlack  patch  at 
the  apex,  which  is  much  extended  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ear :  fur  long  and  silky ;  on  the  back  mottled  with  black 
and  pale  yellow  ;  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the  haunches 
nearly  white ;  on  the  under  parts,  and  inner  side  of  the  limbs, 
pure  white :  the  fore  legs  in  front,  and  the  tarsi,  suffused 
with  very  pale  rusty  yellow  :  tail  black  above,  white  below. 

This  animal  is  found  in  Russia,  generally,  according  to 
Blasius,  between  the  55th  and  63d  parallels  of  latitude ;  a 
specimen  sent  to  the  British  Museum  as  the  Lepus  Altaicus 
of  Eversman,  being  from  the  Altai  Mountains,  shows  that  it 
ranges  a  little  further  south,  and,  if  I  am  right  in  identifying 
this  animal  with  the  L.  medius  of  Nilsson,  it  occurs  likewise 
in  Zealand. 

From  Z.  variabilis  and  Z.  Tolai  the  present  species  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  superior  bulk,  and  the  compara- 
tively great  extent  of  the  black  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ears  ;  from  L.  variabilis  it  differs,  moreover,  in  having  longer 
ears,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  black. 

As  there  appears  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in  determining 
the  European  species  of  Hares,  I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  the 
characters  of  the  animal  under  consideration  more  in  detail ; 
first  observing,  that  the  specimen  upon  which  my  notes  were 
made,  is  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden^ 

As  regards  the  colouring,  I  have  to  observe,  in  addition  to 
the  points  already  noticed,  that  the  fur  on  the  upper  parts  of 

*  It  is  labelled,  **  Leput  rwitaiusr  P.  Cnvier;  Russac  en  Russie,  men- 
tionn^  par  Pallas,  donn^  par  H.  P.  Boie,  tu^  le  3  Mars,  1824,  environs  de 
Petersbourg." 
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the  body  has  a  very  mottled  appearance,  perhaps  owing  to 
its  undergoing  a  slight  change  in  the  winter  and  summer 
months :  the  hairs  are  pure  white  at  the  root,  have  a  sooty 
black  ring  about  the  middle,  a  broader,  delicate  yellow  ring 
beyond,  and  the  extreme  point  black.  On  the  sides  of  the 
body,  which  are  almost  white,  there  is  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow, 
and  the  hairs  on  this  part  are  brown  in  the  middle:  the 
cheeks  are  white,  and  there  is  a  yellowish  patch  on  the  sides 
of  the  muzzle.  The  ears  have  the  external  and  internal  bands 
composed  of  party-coloured,  black  and  yellow  hairs ;  the  black 
patch  at  the  tip,  externally,  is  extended  in  the  vertical 
direction  for  about  one  inch,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  length 
of  the  organ  ;  but  on  the  inner  side  the  black  runs  downwards 
from  the  point  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  throat  is 
white,  and  the  chest  is  nearly  white,  but  here  the  hairs  are  of  a 
dirty  rust-colour  in  the  middle. 

Leyden  Mnaeain.  British  Moseam. 
Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 
Len^  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail   26      0        26  0 
From  tip  of  nose  to  ear,  abont       ...     4      4  4  10 

Leng;th  of  tail,  indudiDg  the  hair, 

about    6       0         5  9 

"       of  car   5      0         4  8 

Width  of  ditto    2       6         2  8 

Length  of  Ursos    6      8         6  6 

A  skull,  also  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  labelled  as  that  of 
the  Bussak,  agrees  more  nearly  with  the  skull  of  i.  timidus 
than  with  that  of  i.  variabilis :  although  considerably  larger 
than  the  skull  of  i.  timidus,  the  teeth  are  very  nearly  of  the 
same  size ;  the  incisive  openings  are  relatively  larger,  and  the 
palate  has  a  smaller  antero-posterior  diameter.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows : — 

Inches.  Lines. 

Total  length  of  skull  4  P 

Width   2  0 

^  Perhaps  a  trifle  more;  the  hinder  part  of  the  siiull  is  mLtiUted. 
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Inches.  Lines. 

Width  between  the  orbits    I  21 

Length  of  nasal  bones     ...     "...    1  H 

Width  of  ditto  behind   Hi 

«•        "      in  front    9i 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  palate    3 

Width  of  upper  incisors   3i 

From  principal  upper  incisors  to  molar  teeth  ...  I  4} 
Length  of  six  upper  molars  taken  together    ...  7.^ 

The  specimen  already  alluded  to  as  being  in  the  British 
Museum  collection,  does  not  differ  in  its  colouring  from  tlie 
one  described  :  its  dimensions  are  given  in  the  second 
column. 


LEPUS  TOLAL 
The  Baikal  Hare. 

LepuM  Tolai.    Pallas,  Nov.  Spc.  Glir.,  p.  20 ;  Zoographia  Rosso-Asiatica, 
i.  p.  149. 

*'       **       ScHRBB.  Siiugth.  iv.  p.  878,  PI.  234. 
**       "       Light,  in  Eversm.  Reise,  p.  118. 
**  Dbsm.,  Mamm.,  p.  349. 

"  Waonbr,  Schreb.  Siiug.  Suppl.,  iv.  p. '84. 

The  Baikal  Hare.    Pennant,  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  253.  1771. 

For  long,  dense,  and  soft ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  mottled  with 
a  delicate  yellow  (almost  cream-colour),  and  dusky,  or 
brownish  black ;  sides  of  the  body  grey-white ;  ears  about 
equal  to  the  head  in  length,  margined  with  black  at  the  a^x  ; 
back  of  the  neck  of  a  very  pale  and  delicate  rufous  tint. 

Inhabits  the  regions  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  and  is  found  throughout 
the  Mongolian  Desert,  where  likewise  Lepus  variabilis  occurs. 

Unlike  the  i.  variabilis,  this  species  does  not  become 
white  in  the  winter  months :  the  general  colouring  of  its  fur 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  Z.  ht/bridus,  but  from  that 
species,  as  well  as  from  the  Varying  Hare,  it  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  black  on  the  ears  being  confined  to  the 
margin ;  the  delicate  rufous  tint  of  the  occiput  and  back  of 
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the  neck  offers  another  point  of  distinction.  Its  size  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  L.  variabilis,  an'd  consequently  inferior 
to  the  Russak  Hare,  with  which,  in  some  other  respects,  it  is 
more  likely  to  he  confounded. 

The  following  description  is  drawn  up  ttom  a  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  agrees  so  closely  with  the 
accounts  of  the  i.  Tolai  given  by  Pallas  and  Lichtenstein, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  correctly  named  in  our  collec- 
tion. 

The  fur  on  the  back  is  of  a  very  delicate  grey,  or  grey- 
white,  next  the  skin,  and  each  hair  is  of  an  equally  delicate 
rufous  tint  in  the  middle,  has  a  black  ring  beyond  the  middle, 
is  then  of  a  very  pale  rufous  yellow  (nearly  cream-colour), 
and  terminated  with  dusky  black.  The  chest  and  sides  of 
the  body  are  of  a  pale  ashy  grey  ;  the  hairs  on  these  parts  are 
dirty  white  at  the  point,  of  a  pale  rufous  brown  in  the  middle, 
and  of  a  more  distinct  grey  hue  next  the  skin  than  are 
those  of  the  back.  On  the  under  parts  of  the  body  the  hairs 
are  uniformly  white.  The  legs  are  slightly  tinted  with 
yellowish  externally,  and  the  feet  are  white,  or  very  nearly 
so,  but  slightly  mottled  with  pale  rufous.  An  indistinct 
whitish  mark  is  observable  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  The 
ears  are  well  clothed,  and  the  external  and  internal  coloured 
bands  consist  of  hairs  which  are  freckled  with  cream-colour 
and  black;  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ear  the  black  and 
cream-colour  are  about  equal  in  proportion,  whilst  the  cream- 
colour  prevails  on  the  outer  surface.  The  apical  portion  of 
the  ear  is  fringed  with  black ;  and  on  the  outer  surface  a 
dusky  hue  is  observable  on  the  parts  immediately  adjoining 
the  margin ;  there  is,  however,  no  distinct  black  patch  such 
as  is  observed  in  the  Lepm  variabilis  and  other  nearly  allied 
species.  A  narrowish  yellow  band  follows  the  course  of  the 
apical  black  fringe  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ear.  The 
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upper  surface  of  the  nose  is  of  a  delicate  yellow  tint.  The 
general  hue  of  the  animal  is  very  pale. 


From  Pallas. 

Brit.  Mu8. 

Malb. 

Fkmalb. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail    . . . 

22  0 

21  5 

28  4 

"     of  tail,  with  the  hair,  about 

4  0 

4  1 

3  6 

*'     from  nose  to  ear,  about   

4  0 

"     of  ear   

4  0 

4  10 

4  8 

Width  of  ditto   

2  5 

2  6 

2  5 

Length  of  tarsus   

5  6 

5  3 

5  0 

The  skull  of  Lepus  Tolai  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Common  Hare  ;  has  the  nasal  bones  relatively  smaller,  more 
contracted  in  front,  and  depressed  behind ;  the  supraorbital 
processes  are  also  relatively  smaller,  the  zygomatic  arch  less 
deep,  and  the  incisive  opening  narrower.  Upon  comparing 
it  with  the  cranium  of  Lepus  variabilis y  it  presents  many 
points  of  distinction,  the  most  striking  of  which  are  the 
smaller  size  of  the  supraorbital  processes,  and  tlic  compara 
tively  small  depth  of  the  zygomatic  arch  ;  the  incisive  open- 
ing is  less  dilated  in  the  middle.  The  skull,  moreover,  is 
more  depressed,  and  consequently  less  strongly  arched  above 
than  that  of  L.  variabilis^ ;  the  upper  incisor  teeth  are  less 
deeply  grooved,  and  the  molars  are  smaller. 

inches.  Lines. 

ToUl  length  of  skulP   ^3  6 

Width     *    1  8J 

'  The  height  of  the  skull  in  a  vertical  line  above  the  third  molar  tooth,  is 
1  inch  in  L,  Tolai ;  and,  in  a  skull  of  L.  variability  the  length  of  which  does 
not  surpass  that  of  the  L.  Tolai^  the  height  in  the  same  part  is  1  inch  1 1  lines ; 
the  lygomatic  arch  in  the  same  skull  is  4^  lines  in  depth,  whilst  in  L.  Tolai 
it  is  only  3  lines. 

'  A  Vfry  small  portion  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull  is  wanting,  and  has 
been  allowed  for  in  the  above  dimensions. 
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Inches.  Lidm. 


Width  between  orbiU  '    11 J 

Length  of  nasal  bones  ...       ...                      1  4^ 

Width  of  ditto  behind    8| 

*'      in  front    5} 

Length  of  incisive  opening                      ..  10^ 

Width  of  ditto  behind   4| 

Length  of  six  npper  molar  teeth,  taken 

together     ..    7  k 


This  skull  is  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 


LEPUS  VARIABILIS. 
Varying  Hare. 

Lepui  variabilii.     Pallas,  Glires,  pp.  1  and  30. 

ScHRBB.,  Sangth.  iv.  p.  885,  PI.  235  a,  b. 
'*         **  Desm.,  Mammalogie,  p.  349. 

'*         **  Flbmming,  British  Animals,  &c.  p.  22.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 

1828. 

'*         **        (Varying  Hare).  Bell,  British  Qoadmpeds,  p.  343.  1837. 
'*         **        and  boreaiii,    Nilsson,  Skandin.  Fauna,  Plates  16  and  19, 
Pt.  6,  p.  1,  and  Pt.  7,  p.  2.  1832. 
albui,  (Brisson)  Jbntns,  British  Vertebrate  Animals,  p.  35. 

1835. 

Alpine  Hare.  Pennant,  British  Zool.  (4th  edit.),  i.  p.  102,  PI.  10, 

No.  2l,8vo.  1776-7. 
Varying  Hare.        Sbaw,  General  Zoology,  ii.  p.  201.  1802. 
Leput  Hibemieut.  Bell,  Brit.  Quad.  p.  341. 

'*     timidut,  var.  $.    Jbntns,  Brit.  Vert.  An.  p.  35. 
Irish  Hare.  Yarrell,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for 

July,  1833,  p.  88. 

Ears  about  equal  to  the  head  in  length,  with  a  smallish,  but  dis- 
tinct black  patch  at  the  tip.  Summer  fur — ^general  hue  rusty 
brown,  being  finely  pencilled  with  black  and  rufous  yellow ; 
under  parts  impure  white  :  tail  white  ;  greyish  above. 
Winter  far — white  ;  ears  with  a  black  tip,  and  the  exiemal 
and  internal  bands  freckled  with  black  and  yellow ;  upper 
surface  of  the  nose  generally  yellow. 

Inhabits  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  occasionally  extends  into 
Cumberland  :  on  the  continent,  it  is  found  throughout  Scan- 
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dinAvia,  extending  northwards  to  the  Arctic  Ocean :  thence 
it  is  traced  through  Siberia,  north  of  the  55th  parallel  of 
latitude,  into  Kamtschatka.  It  appears  to  be  for  the  most 
part  wanting  in  the  central  portions  of  Europe,  but  reappears 
again  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  extends  eastwards  as 
far  as  Salzburg.    It  is  said,  moreover,  to  occur  in  Bavaria. 

The  Varying  Hare  differs  from  the  Common  Hare  in  being 
rather  smaller,  in  having  the  ears  proportionately  smaller, 
and  with  the  black  less  extended  at  the  point,  especially  on 
the  outer  surface :  the  tail,  moreover,  is  shorter,  and  wants 
the  black  on  the  upper  surface ;  the  pale  and  dark  annula- 
tions  of  the  hairs  of  the  fur  are  narrow,  and  the  animal  does 
not  present  that  mottled  appearance  which  is  observed  in  the 
colouring  of  the  Common  Hare ;  the  white  cheek  mark  is  like- 
wise wanting.  In  the  winter  months  the  two  animals  are  easily 
distinguished,  since  the  present  species  becomes  white,  whilst 
the  Lepus  timidus  undergoes  no  perceptible  change.  The 
change  to  white  colour  in  the  Varying  Hare  is  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  the  effects  of  the  low  temperature  to 
which  that  animal  is  subjected  during  the  winter  months, 
in  the  northern  regions  which  it  inhabits,  and  on  the 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  to  which  it  appears  to  contine 
itself  when  found  in  more  temperate  parts  of  Europe  or 
Asia.  The  colouring  matter  leaves  the  hairs  when  thus  sub- 
jected to  the  effects  of  cold,  for  the  summer  fur  is  not  cast 
off,  and  replaced  by  new  white  hairs  ^ 

In  Scotland  the  Varying  Hare  begins  to  change  its  colour- 
ing towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  by  the  middle  of 
November  it  has  usually  become  wholly  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  nose,  the  tips  of  the 

^  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  extreme  cold,  in  such  cases  as 
the  present,  by  checking  the  plasmatic  circulation,  not  only  bleaches,  but 
ultimately  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  hairs,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  after  a  time  cast  off,  to  be  replaced  by  new  and  coloured  hairs. 
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ears,  and  the  bands  of  the  ears.  These  parts  I  have  gener 
rally  found,  in  Scotch  specimens,  retain  the  summer  hue  n*  ore 
or  less  perfectly,  but  in  Swedish  specimens,  every  part 
becomes  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  point  of  the  ears, 
which  invariably  retains  the  black  hue. 

A  specimen  now  before  me,  which  was  purchased  in  the 
London  market  in  the  month  of  December,  and  no  doubt  is 
firom  Scotland,  is  perfectly  white,  with  these  exceptions — that 
there  are  a  few  scattered  black  hairs  on  the  back,  and  similar 
black  hairs  on  the  chest,  which  being  here  tolerably  numerous, 
give  to  the  part  a  greyish  tint.  The  tip  of  the  ears  is 
black,  and  the  external  and  internal  bands  are  composed  of 
hairs  which  are  partly  black  and  partly  yellow ;  the  upper 
surface  of  the  muzzle  is  yellow,  and  the  crown  of  the  head 
has  very  many  party-coloured  black  and  yellow  hairs.  I 
have  seen  many  specimens  like  this,  from  Scotland  :  its 
dimensions  are  given  in  the  first  column,  and  those  of  its 
skull  and  some  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  are  likewise  ap- 
pended to  this  account. 

A  specimen  of  the  Varying  Hare,  in  its  summer  fur,  which 
I  observed  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  had  the  general  hue  of 
the  far  brown,  obscurely  tinted  with  rufous ;  the  outer  surface 
of  the  legs  was  nearly  of  the  same  tint  as  the  body ;  the 
tibia,  however,  was  somewhat  tinted  with  soot  colour,  and  the 
tarsi  were  whitish;  the  cheeks  rufous  yellow;  the  chest  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  sides  of  the  body,  but  a  trifle  paler ; 
the  bands  of  the  ears  dark,  being  pencilled  with  black  and 
yellow ;  the  margin  white,  excepting  at  the  point,  where  there 
was  a  conspicuous  black  patch,  having  a  diameter  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  the  vertical  direction,  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  organ,  and  a  trifle  less  extended  on  the  inner  surface. 
The  throat  and  under  parts  of  the  body  white ;  the  tail  also 
white,  but  somewhat  suflEiised  with  soot  colour  on  the  upper 
surface. 
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A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  sent  by  M.  Sundevall, 
and  which  it  appears  to  me  is  not  quite  in  its  summer  fur, 
differs  from  the  above  in  being  of  a  somewhat  less  rich  hue ; 
and  the  tail  is  merely  greyish  above.  The  tips  of  the  ears 
have  a  similar  black  patch,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
extended  ;  indeed,  a  similar  patch  I  have  invariably  found  on 
the  ears  of  all  specimens  wliich  have  come  under  my  notice. 

The  Irish  Hare  agrees  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the 
above  specimens,  but  is  of  a  richer  colour :  its  ftir  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  Common  Hare,  and,  as  it  will  not  felt,  like 
the  hare  of  that  animal,  it  is  valueless.  The  general  tint  of  the 
fiir  is  rufous  brown,  a  tint  produced  by  the  admixture  of 
black  and  reddish  yellow,  the  exposed  ends  of  tlie  hairs  being 
of  these  coloura.  The  hairs  on  the  back  are  of  a  very  pale 
grey  colour  at  the  root,  rather  narrowly  annulated  with  rufous- 
yeUow  towards  the  point,  and  black  at  the  point.  The  head 
is  of  a  brighter  colour  than  other  parts,  and  the  sides  of  the 
body  are  less  distinctly  pencilled  with  black  than  the  back  ; 
the  hind  feet  are  somewhat  mottled  with  white ;  the  haunches 
greyish ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  abdomen,  are  white,  but  not 
very  pure ;  the  tail  is  also  white,  excepting  on  the  upper 
surface,  which  is  greyish.  The  ears  have  a  black  patch  at 
the  tip,  which  is  rather  more  extended  on  the  outer  surface 
than  on  the  inner,  having  a  vertical  diameter  of  about  half 
an  inch  on  the  former. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Belfast,  who  has  carefully  compared  the 
Irish  Hare  with  specimens  of  the  Lepua  variahilis  from  the 
continent,  is  of  opinion  that  these  animals  are  specifically 
identical^ — an  opinion  in  which  I  agree. 

The  Irish  Hare  only  occasionally  becomes  white  in  the 
winter. 

'  Prof.  BluioB,  who  hu  likewise  compared  these  animals,  has  arrived  at  the 
same  condasion. 
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Irish 
Hare. 

Ins.  Lines. 
23  0 
3  11 

3  6 
2  0 

6  0 

4  0 

From 
Sweden. 

Ins.  Lines.' 
21  0 
4  2 

4  3 

2  2 

6  6 
4  6 

From 
Lapland. 

Ins  Lines. 
25  C 
4  3 

3  5 

6  6 

4  3 

From 
Scotland. 

Ins.  Lines. 
21  9 

3  6 
6  3 

From 
Scotland. 

Ins.  Lines 
22  6 

3  6 
6  4 

From 
Scotland  \ 

Soo^^ao—      oo  (ooeoo 

-OeocMeO'-*      »>.co  OtO-^eo 
S  <N  ^ 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

*•     from  tip  of  nose  to  ear   

"     of  ditto  to  eye   

"     of  car   

Width  of  ditto   

Length  of  fore  leg  and  foot,  from  the  elbow 
joint   

"     of  the  fore  foot  and  naiU  

"     of  hind  leg  and  foot,  from  the  knee 
joint   

"     of  hind  foot  and  nails   

of  taU,  including  the  fur,  about  ... 

of  ditto  without  the  skin  

Two  skulls,  from  specimens  of  the  Lepf48  variabilis  bought 
in  the  London  market,  agree  very  closely  with  each  other,  and 
differ  from  a  skull  of  the  Common  Hare,  in  being  smaller  and 
proportionately  rather  broader;  in  having  the  nasal  bones 

'  These  dimensions  are  taken  from  a  fresh  specimen,  the  weight  of  which 
was  bi  lbs.  The  admeasurements  in  the  other  columns  are  from  stuffed 
ipecimens. 
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smaller  and  more  contracted  in  fix)nt,  the  incisive  opening 
also  more  contracted  in  front,  and  the  palate  shorter,  owing  to 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  palatine  portion  of  the 
palatine  bone  being  considerably  less.  The  incisor  teeth, 
moreover,  are  distinctly  narrower. 


Inches.  Lines.    Inches.  Lines. 


Total  length  of  skull   

3 

54 

3  7 

Width  ... 

1 

9i 

1  9i 

'*    between  orbits   

1 

1 

1  ^* 

Length  of  naul  bones  

1 

31 

1  4i 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

8i 

8| 

"        "      in  front   

6* 

61 

Distance  between  upper  incisor  teeth 

and  the  molars   

1 

Oi 

1  u 

Antero-posterior    diameter   of  the 

palate ...   

3 

2i 

Length  of  the  six  upper  molar  teeth, 

taken  together   

7i 

7i 

Width  of  the  incisors   

2i 

2i 

Length  of  scapula   

2 

11 

Greatest  width  of  ditto   

1 

H 

Length  of  humerus. . .   

3 

11 

**     of  ulna   

4 

of  radius   

4 

0 

**     of  bones  of  fore  foot  taken 

together   

2 

9 

•*     of  femur   

4 

8 

of  tibia   

5 

G 

of  bones  of  hind  foot,  taken 

together   

5 

6 

'  The  dimensions  in  this  column  are  from  the  skull  and  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  animal,  the  admeasurements  of  which  are  given  in  the  first 
column  in  the  preceding  series  of  dimensions.  Upon  preparing  this  skeleton 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  structure  of  the  tarsus  did  not  agree  with  my 
description  of  that  of  the  Common  Hare  at  p.  34  of  the  preceding  part  of 
this  work,  and  was  hence  led  to  re-examine  the  specimens  from  which  my 
description  was  taken,  and  ultimately  to  discover  that  the  foot  alluded  to,  and 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Hare,  is,  in  fact,  the  foot  of  an  Agouti.  The  note 
at  the  bottom  of  p.  34  should  be  either  expunged,  or  altered. 
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The  Ashy-grey  Hare. 

LejfUM  eaneseem,    Nilsson,  Arch.  Skand.  Beitr.  i.  p.  172. 

*'    borealis.  var.  Nilsson,  Illnminerade  Figarer  till  Skandinavieiis  Faima, 
6thPart,p.  1,  Pi.  22.  1838. 

For  long  and  soft,  ashy-grey  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body^ 
vhite  on  the  under  parts  ;  ears  about  equal  to  the  head  in 
length,  with  the  apex  black,  and  a  black  fringe  extending 
about  half  way  along  the  hinder  margin ;  tail  white,  shghtly 
tinted  with  grey  on  the  upper  surface. 

Inhabits  Scandina?ia. 

This  animal  was  formerly  regarded  by  Nilsson  as  a  variety 
of  the  L,  variabilis,  but  is  now  recognized  by  that  naturalist, 
as  well  as  by  Sundevall,  as  a  distinct  species.  It  appears  to 
be  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  Scandinavia,  is 
found  throughout  Gothland,  and  extends  northwards  to 
Jaemtland. 

From  the  examination  of  a  specimen  sent  by  Sundevall 
to  the  British  Museum,  I  am  induced  to  agree  with  the  two 
naturalists  above  mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  distinctness  of 
this  species.  This  specimen  is  in  its  winter  Air,  which, 
unlike  that  of  the  I^epus  variabilis,  is  of  a  pale  ashy-grey 
hue.  The  fur  on  the  back  is  composed  of  hairs  which  are  of 
an  ashy  white  colour  at  the  root,  very  pale  rufous  brown 
beyond,  followed  by  a  broad  grey-white  ring,  and  a  dusky 
point :  the  longest  hairs  are  for  the  most  part  dusky.  The 
sides  of  the  body,  and  the  limbs,  are  chiefly  of  an  ashy  white 
tint ;  the  feet  are  white,  but  in  parts  sufi'used  with  rufous ; 
the  fore  feet  most  distinctly  so.  The  whole  of  the  under 
parts,  including  the  chest  (an  uncommon  circumstance),  are 
white,  and  so  is  the  tail,  but  this  latter  is  slightly  tinted  with 
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grey  on  the  upper  surface.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  faintly 
suffused  with  rufous,  and  the  nose  is  rufous-yellow  above.  The 
ears  are  well  clothed ;  the  external  band  is  formed  of  party- 
coloured,  pale  rufous,  and  black  hairs,  and  so  is  the  internal 
band,  but  here  the  black  is  more  conspicuous :  the  black  at 
the  point  of  the  ear  extends  down  about  half  an  inch  on  the 
inner  side,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  on  the  outer ; 
and,  on  the  margin  of  the  ear,  is  a  fringe  of  black  hairs, 
which,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ear,  extends  about  an  inch 
from  the  point,  whilst  on  the  hinder  margin  the  black  is 
continued  to  below  the  middle  of  the  ear. 

Inches.  Lines, 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail         ...    21  0 

**      from  nose  to  ear   4  3 

"      of  ear   4  0 

Width  of  ditto    2  1 

Length  of  hind  foot  and  nails   6  0 

**     of  tail,  including  the  for   5  0 


LEPUS  TIBETANUS. 
Tibet  Hare. 

Lejnu  THbetanus.    Waterhousb,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for 

January,  1841,  p.  7. 
?  "     Oiottolut.     Hodgson,  Journ.  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal,  vol.  ix. 

p.  1186,  Feb.  1841. 

Ears  longer  than  the  head,  margined  with  yellow-white  internally ; 
externally  with  the  apex  edged  with  black,  and  with  a  narrow 
edging  of  black,  extending  about  half  way  down  the  hinder 
margin :  general  hue  palish  ashy  grey ;  the  back  mottled 
with  dusky  and  yellowish  white  ;  back  of  neck  pale  rufous 
brown  ;  legs  rather  long,  and  chiefly  white ;  tail  white,  with 
the  upper  surface  grey-black. 

Inhabits  Little  Tibet. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  species  of  Hare 
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presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by  Mr.  Vigne,  relating  to 
which  that  gentleman  furnishes  us  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars ^ : — 

**  The  Hares  of  Little  Tibet,  which  is  a  barren  country, 
are  found  almost  exclusively  within,  or  within  reach  of,  sandy 
valleys,  through  which  a  stream  flows,  creating  on  its  flat 
banks  just  verdure  enough  for  them  to  feed  upon.  Tliey 
lie  in  *  forms'  under  rocks  and  stones ;  sometimes,  when  pur- 
sued, they  will  take  to  any  natural  hollows  beneath  them,  and 
are  occasionally,  and,  in  fact,  frequently,  sheltered  by  the  thick 
bushes  of  Tartarian  furze,  with  which  the  valleys  of  Little 
Tibet  abound,  more  or  less.  They  do  not  burrow,  but  scratch 
away  a  deep  '  form '  under  a  stone  or  rock." 

Li  its  pale  grey  hue,  having  a  slight  yellow  tint  only  on 
the  back,  this  species  agrees  most  nearly  with  the  i.  Tolai 
and  the  i.  hybridus ;  it  is,  however,  a  much  smaller  animal 
than  the  last  mentioned  species,  and  differs  from  both  in 
having  proportionately  larger  ears,  and  in  wanting  the  black 
patch  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  apical  portion  of  those 
organs.  The  same  characters  distinguish  the  Tibet  Hare 
from  the  Z.  canescens  (also  a  pale  grey  species),  andZ.varia- 
hiliH.  Other  differences  present  themselves  when  the  skull  of 
the  present  species  is  compared  with  that  of  either  of  the 
animals  just  mentioned.  In  the  ears  being  pale  at  the  apical 
margin  internally,  the  Tibet  Hare  agrees  with  the  L,  rufi- 
caudatus  of  India,  but  besides  the  differences  in  the  colouring 
of  these  two  species,  the  Tibet  animal  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  Indian,  by  its  longer  legs  and  tarsi. 

The  fur  is  moderate  as  to  length  and  texture,  of  a  very 
pale  grey  next  the  skin,  on  the  upper  parts  and  sides  of  the 
body,  and  pale  brownish  ash  colour  externally  on  the  latter 
parts ;  on  the  back,  each  hair  of  the  ordinary  fur  is  dusky 


'  See  the  Zoolopctl  Society's  Proceedings  as  above  quoted. 
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beyond  the  middle,  has  a  cream-coloured  subterminal  ring, 
and  a  black  point :  the  hidden  parts  of  the  longer  hairs  are 
almost  entirely  white.  The  back  of  the  neck  is  of  a  very 
pale  rofous  brown,  inclining  to  white  immediately  below  the 
ears,  and  the  chest  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  tint.  The  fur 
on  the  under  parts  of  the  body  is  white,  obscurely  sufiFused 
with  cream-yellow;  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  white,  and  the 
legs  and  feet  are  very  nearly  white ;  a  pale  ashy  grey  tint  is 
observable  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hind  legs,  as  well  as  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  anterior  pair,  and  the  fore  foot  is  some- 
what suffused  with  yellow  ;  the  dense  fur  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  feet  is  of  a  dirty  brown  colour.  The  ears, 
which  are  considerably  longer  than  the  head,  are  for  the  most 
part  clothed  with  white  hairs  internally ;  the  band  on  the 
hinder  part  is  of  an  ashy  grey  colour,  and  somewhat  indis- 
tinct ;  at  the  apical  margin  the  hairs  are  yellow-white,  but  the 
black  fringe  of  the  outer  surface  projects  slightly  beyond  the 
pale  fringe  of  the  inner  one ;  the  ear,  externally,  is  dusky 
immediately  below  the  black  edging  at  the  tip,  and  on  the 
fore  margin  a  narrow  black  line  is  seen  to  descend  about  an 
inch  from  the  point,  whilst  on  the  hinder  margin  (as  in  Z. 
cdnescens)  a  similar  black  line  runs  full  half  way  down  the 
ear.  The  tail  is  of  moderate  length;  white,  excepting  on 
the  upper  surface,  which  is  greyish  black.  The  groove  in  the 
upper  incisor  very  nearly  divides  the  tooth  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  is  very  deep. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

'*     from  nose  to  ear   , 

of  ear   

Width  of  ditto  

Length  of  tanas,  including  the  nails 
**      of  tail,  including  the  for 


Inches.  Lines. 

18  0 

3  8 

4  7 
2  4i 

5  0 
4  6 


A  skull  of  a  Tibet  Hare  brought  home  by  Mr.  Vigne, 
(which,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  does  not  belong  to  the  same 
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individual  as  that  from  which  my  description  is  taken),  much 
more  closely  approximates  in  size  to  the  skull  of  the  Kabbit 
than  to  that  of  the  Common  Hare ;  in  the  comparative  breadth 
of  the  palate,  the  larger  size  of  the  nasal  bones,  and  of  the 
incisive  opening,  and  the  greater  space  between  the  sphenoid 
alae,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  anterior  molar  tooth,  how- 
ever, it  will  bear  a  closer  comparison  with  the  Hare's  skull 
than  with  that  of  the  Rabbit.  From  the  skull  of  the  Common 
Hare,  or  from  that  of  the  i.  variabilis,  it  differs  in  having 
the  interorbital  space  considerably  more  contracted,  the  raised 
platform,  formed  by  the  supraoccipital  bone,  narrower  and 
more  elongated,  the  basi-occipital  bone  distinctly  more  con- 
tracted in  the  middle,  and  the  auditory  buUsB  larger  ^  The 
skull  is  narrower,  and  the  nasal  bones  are  more  elongated 
than  in  i.  variabilis^  but  in  having  a  very  small  antero- 
posterior diameter  to  the  palatine  bone,  Z.  Tibetanus  agrees 
with  the  last  mentioned  animal.  The  incisive  opening  is  very 
nearly  the  same  in  both. 

Inches.  Linei. 


Length  of  skoU   

...  3 

4 

Width  of  ditto   

...  I 

n 

'*     between  orbits  

i\k 

Length  of  nasal  bones   

..  1 

5 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

8 

"        "     in  front  

61 

From  superior  incisor  to  foremost  molar 

..  1 

0| 

Length  of  the  six  molars  taken  together 

6i 

*•     of  palate   

3 

•*     of  lower  jaw   

..  2 

5 

Height  of  ditto   

..  1 

6 

Leput  Oioitolus.  Hodos. 

"  For,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  wool,  considerably  curved,  and 
interspersed  rarely  with  very  soft  hairs ;  slaty  grey-blue  for 

*  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  auditory  bulls  is  nearly  5i  lines,  whilst  in 
the  much  larger  skull  of  the  L.  timidut  it  is  but  5  lines  ;  in  L,  vanabilis  it 
is  also  5  lines. 
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the  most  part  and  internally  ;  but  externally  fawn-tinted 
above,  and  whitish  below,  and  on  the  limbs  ;  some  hairs  on 
the  back  tipped  with  black  beneath  a  sub-rufous  ring.  Tail 
white,  with  a  grey-blue  stripe  towards  the  back." — Hodgs. 

Mr.  Hodgson  states  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  procure 
some  wretched  remains"  of  this  animal  at  the  time  that  he 
drew  up  the  above  description.  From  these  he  was  led  to 
infer  that  the  animal  was  about  the  same  size  as  the  Lepm 
macrotus — a  species  which  is  rather  less  than  the  Common 
Hare.  The  habitat  given  is,  the  snowy  region  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  perhaps  also  Tibet. 

In  a  subsequently  published  part  of  the  Journal^,  already 
quoted,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Hodgson  that  the  L.  Oios- 
tolus  is  common  in  Tibet,  near  the  Hemachal,  but  not  so 
abundant  in  the  central  and  eastern  provinces  of  Utsang  and 
Khan,  as  the  much  larger  species,  Lepm  pallipes. 

A  Hare  in  the  British  Museum  collection,  named  Lepus 
Oiostolus,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  is  evidently  an 
extremely  young  animal.  Whether  it  be  the  young  of  the 
Lepus  Tibetanus  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine — its  ears 
are  similarly  coloured. 

Lepus  pallipes, 

Lepui  paiipei.    Hodgson,  Jonrnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xi. 
p.  288,  with  Plate.  1842. 

Fur  long,  dense,  and  soft ;  of  a  pale  ochre  colour,  but,  on  the 
back  of  the  animal,  pencilled  with  black ;  haunches  greyish  ; 
under  parts  white ;  chest  of  a  dehcate  yellow-rufous  tint ; 
the  front  of  the  fore  legs,  and  the  fore  feet,  nearly  of  the 
same  hue  :  tarsus  almost  white,  but  somewhat  suffused  with 
rufous  in  front:  tail  white,  excepting  along  the  middle 
portion  of  the  upper  surface,  where  it  is  grey. 

Inhabits  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Tibet. 


>  Vol.  vi.  p.  288.  1842. 
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In  Mr.  Hodgson's  collection,  presented  by  that  gentleman 
to  the  British  Museum,  is  an  imperfect  skin  of  the  Lepus 
pallipes :  one  of  those,  I  believe,  upon  which  that  gentleman's 
account  of  the  species  is  drawn  up.  From  this  skin  the  above 
description  is  taken;  the  head  being  very  imperfect,  and 
destitute  of  ears,  prevents  my  describing  those  parts,  but 
Mr.  Hodgson's  description  states  that  the  ears  ai^  equal  to 
the  head  in  length,  whilst  the  latter  is  said  to  measure  4f 
inches.  The  whole  length  of  the  animal,  according  to  Mr. 
Hodgson,  is  from  22  to  23  inches,  and  the  tail,  without  the 
hair,  4  inches,  or,  with  the  hair,  6  inches. 

The  general  colouring  of  this  animal  agreeing  very  nearly 
with  that  of  Lejms  Tibetanus,  combined  with  its  habitat, 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  the  two  animals  were  specifically 
identical,  but  the  tarsus  of  L.  pallipes  being  absolutely 
shorter,  wliilst  the  bulk  of  the  animal  is  greater  than  in 
Z.  TihetanuSy  causes  me  to  hesitate  in  linking  them  together. 
There  must,  moreover,  be  a  difference  in  the  proportions 
which  the  ears  bear  to  the  head,  in  these  animals. 


LEPUS  CUNICULUS. 
The  Rabbit,  or  Cony. 

Leput  Cuniculus.  Linn.,  Syst.  ed.  12,  i.  p.  72. 

'*  **  Desm.,  Mamm.  p.  348. 

"  **  Jbntns,  British  Vertebrate  Animals,  p.  35. 

'*  **  Bell,  British  Quadrupeds,  p.  348. 

**    Magellanicus.  Lesson  et  Garn.  in  Bullet,  des  Sci.  Nat.  ^iii.  p.  96. 

Rabbet.  Pennant,  British  Zoology,  i.  p.  104,  No.  22,  t.  x. 

Shaw,  General  Zoology,  ii.  Pt.  1,  p.  204,  PI.  164. 

Le  Lapin.  Buppon,  Hist.  Nat.  n.  p.  303,  Tab.  50. 

Kanniehen.  Keys  et  Blasios,  Die  Wirbelthiere  Europas,  i.  30. 


Ears  about  equal  to  the  head  in  length ;  tarsus  short :  general 
colour  grey-brown  ;  under  parts  white ;  back  of  neck  rufous ; 
tail  white  below,  blackish  above,  but  pencilled  with  dirty 
white. 

Inhabits  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  including  the 
greater  part  of  Germany  ;  and  occurs  likewise  in  North  Africa. 
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The  Rabbit,  or  Cony  ^  as  it  was  more  anciently  called,  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  Hare,  not  only  by  its  smaller 
size  and  greyish  hue,  but  likewise  by  its  comparatively  short 
feet  and  ears,  and  the  absence  of  the  distinct  black  patch  at 
the  extremity  of  the  latter.  The  short  feet,  indeed,  distin- 
guish this  animal  from  very  many  of  its  congeners.  Its 
burrowing  habits  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Dry,  sandy 
situations  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  Rabbits,  but  they  by 
no  means  confine  themselves  to  such  spots,  apparently  having 
a  constitution  fitted  to  bear  great  variety  both  of  soil  and 
climate.  The  flesh  being  of  good .  flavour,  and  the  animal 
easily  domesticated,  it  has  been  transported  to  various  parts 
of  the  globe  ^.    It  is  said  to  be  originally  from  Spain. 

The  Rabbit  is  a  very  prolific  animal,  having  several  litters 
in  a  year,  and  bringing  forth  from  five  to  eight  young  at  a 
litter.  Unlike  the  young  of  the  Hare,  these  are  at  first  blind 
and  naked,  but  to  compensate  for  their  helpless  condition 
they  are  amply  protected  by  the  warm  and  secure  nest  made 
by  the  parent,  consisting  as  it  does  of  fur  from  her  own  body, 
and  being  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  separate  burrow  formed 
for  the  purpose. 

Like  many  other  animals,  when  domesticated  the  Rabbit 

1  The  word  Rabbit  is  from  the  Dutch  Ttohhtken,  whilst  that  of  Cony  is 
from  the  Latin  CWnicu/K*,  and  has  its  analogue,  as  Mr.  Beil  has  pointed  oat, 
in  many  of  the  European  languages.  The  Italian  Coniglio,  Spanish  ConefO, 
Portuguese  Coelho,  German  Camnehent  Danish  and  Swedish  Kaning,  Belgic 
Komn,  and  Wekh  Cwningen^  are  clearly  all  from  the  same  root. 

3  The  Rabbit  has  been  introduced  into  the  Falkland  Islands,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Darwin  (Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  toI.  iii.  p.  218),  these 
animals  abound  over  large  tracts  of  the  eastern  island.  Black,  grey,  and  pie- 
bald Tarieties  are  there  found  mixed  together,  and  it  is  upon  a  black  variety 
found  in  the^  islands  that  MM.  Lesson  and  Garnet  established  the  supposed 
species,  Lepu8  Magellanicus.  The  animal  does  not  occur,  as  these  naturalists 
imagined,  on  the  main  land,  near  the  Strait  of  Magellhaen :  a  small  cavy  {Cavia 
Kingii)  there  found  being  spoken  of  by  Magellan  under  the  name  "  Conejos," 
ga?e  rise  to  the  error. 
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is  subject  to  much  variety  of  colouring,  and  attains  a  large  size. 
Black,  white,  and  sandy-yellow,  are  tlie  prevailing  colours 
(as  is  also  the  case  in  the  domestic  Guinea- Pig),  and  wild 
Rabbits  of  the  latter  colour  are  occasionally  met  with.  A 
silvery-grey  domestic  variety — the  tint  being  produced  by  the 
hairs  being  party-coloured  white  and  black — is  known  in 
England  by  the  name  Silver  Rabbit,  and  is  the  "  var.  b.  Lepus 
cuniculus  argenteus "  of  Desmarest.  Another  variety, 
remarkable  for  the  length  and  softness  of  its  fur,  known 
to  us  under  the  names  Russian  Rabbity  and  Angora 
Rabbity  is  the  "var.  c.  L,  cuniculus  angorensis"  of  the 
same  author. 


Angora  Rabbit. 


Besides  these,  our  Lop-eared  Rabbits  should  be  noticed,  as 
being  among  the  more  striking  of  the  domestic  varieties. 
These  animals  are  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  as  compared 
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with  the  wild  Babbit,  and  are  remarkable  for  having  the  ears 
more  or  leas  bent  downwards  jfirom  the  base^. 

The  general  hue  of  the  wild  Rabbit  is  grey-brown;  the 
hairs  on  the  back  are  greyish  white  at  the  root ;  above  this 
they  are  grey,  then  pale  brown,  shaded  through  darker  brown 
into  dusky,  followed  by  a  ring  of  sandy  white,  and  a  black 
point.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  wliite,  but  the  fur 
on  these  parts  is  grey  next  the  skin :  the  chin  aud  throat  are 
also  white,  as  well  as  the  region  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
The  back  of  the  neck  is  rufous ;  the  ears  brown-grey  exter- 
nally, towards,  and  at  the  fore  part ;  of  a  paler  hue  on  the 
hinder  part,  and  darker  towards  the  point,  which  is  edged  with 
black;  the  hairs  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ears  are  for 
the  most  part  greyish  white,  but  assume  an  ashy-brown  hue 
towards  the  hinder  margin ;  the  flesh  of  the  ear  is  of  a  bluish 
white  colour.  The  admeasurements  of  an  average  sized 
individual  are  as  follows : 


Inches. 

Linea. 

From  tip  of  noie  to  root  of  tail   

16 

6 

«•      "      to  ear   

3 

4 

Length  of  ear   

3 

1 

Width  of  ditto  

1 

9 

Length  of  fore  leg  and  foot,  from  the  elbow 

4 

9 

**     of  the  fore  foot  and  naiU   

2 

1 

«<     of  the  hind  leg  and  foot,  from  the  knee 

6 

10 

"     of  the  foot   

3 

11 

**     of  the  tail,  including  the  hair 

3 

0 

Among  the  more  striking  diflferences  which  present  them- 
selves upon  comparing  the  skull  of  the  Rabbit  with  that  of 
the  Hare,  may  be  noticed  the  comparatively  contracted  form 
of  the  muzzle  and  interorbital  space  in  the  former ;  and  the 

*  These  are  known  to  the  fandera  by  the  names,  Uom-lop,  Half-lop;  Oar- 
lop,  and  Perfect-lop. — See  Bell's  British  Quadrupeds,  pp.  351  and  2.  In  the 
latter  page  is  a  vignette,  in  which  these  Tarieties  are  represented. 
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incisive  openings  are  consequently  narrow ;  -the  post-palatal 
channel  is  also  considerably  narrower  in  proportion  in  the 
Rabbit  than  in  that  of  the  Hare. 

Two  skulls  of  the  Lop-eared  variety  of  the  domestic  Kabbit, 
in  the  British  Museum  collection,  are  about  four  times  larger 
than  those  of  the  wild  race,  but  they  retain  the  characteristics 
of  the  species  ;  the  general  proportions  being  the  same.  The 
bones  of  these  skulls  want  the  compact  texture  obseiTable  in 
those  of  the  wild  animals,  being  coarse  and  spongy — many  of 
them  very  rough  and  full  of  perforations — and  there  is  a  general 
want  of  symmetry.  The  bones  which  enclose  the  brain  are 
very  thick,  so  that,  notwithstanding  their  superior  magnitude, 
the  brain  cavity  in  these  skulls  is  apparently  but  little  larger 
than  in  tlie  wild  Rabbit.  The  teeth  are  not  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  skull,  the  molars  being,  in  fact,  but  little  larger 
than  those  of  the  wild  animal,  and  they  are  absolutely  smaller 
than  in  the  skull  of  the  Wild  Hare,  whilst  the  skulls  of  the 
Domestic  Rabbit  under  consideration  are  much  larger  than 
the  Hare's  skull.  These  skulls  measure  respectively  4  inches 
5  lines,  and  4  inches  7  lines,  in  length ;  and  both  of  them, 
2  inches  in  width. 

The  subjoined  dimensions  are  from  skulls  of  the  Wild 
Rabbit;  those  in  the  two  last  columns  are  from  specimens 
obtained  in  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  Tunis :  the  remain- 
der are  from  English  specimens. 

These  skulls,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  smaller  than  those  of 
English  specimens — one  of  them  is  very  small ;  but  their  pro- 
portions appear  to  be  exactly  the  same,  judging  by  the  eye. 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  brought  these  skulls,  together  with  skins  of 
the  animals,  to  England,  hkewise  found  the  Rabbit  on  the 
main  land,  at  Tunis. 
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LEPUS  BRACHYURUS. 
The  Japan  Hare. 

Lepui  braehyurut.    Tbmminck,  in  Siebold's  Faana  Japonica,  PI.  11  • 

Ears  small ;  shorter  than  the  head :  tail  very  short ;  brown^  with 
the  upper  surface  dusky :  general  hue  of  the  animal  rufous 
brown ;  throat  white ;  abdomen  rufous  white. 

Inhabits  Japan. 
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A  very  distinct  species  of  Hare,  but  approaching,  in  some 
respects,  the  Black-necked  Hare  of  India ;  its  ears,  however, 
are  much  smaller,  and  it  differs  in  its  general  colouring,  as 
well  as  in  the  want  of  the  black  back  to  the  neck.  The  head 
is  more  uniformly  coloured  than  in  most  Hares,  there  being 
neither  any  white  cheek  mark,  nor  any  white  round  the  eye. 
The  fur  on  the  back  of  the  neck  is  of  the  same  general  hue  as 
that  of  the  back,  the  hairs  being  pencilled  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  fur  of  the  Japan  Hare  is  short,  its  texture  is  moderate 
(less  harsh  than  in  Z.  nigricollis) ,  and  its  colouring,  at  a 
little  distance,  appears  more  uniform  than  most  other  Hares. 
This  arises  from  the  fur  being  very  finely  pencilled  with 
brownish  and  pale  rufous,  instead  of  the  exposed  ends  of  the 
hairs  having  a  long  space  of  pale  colour,  and  an  equally  ex- 
tended space  of  black,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  and  which 
gives  the  mottled  appearance  to  the  fur  of  those  species  which 
have  the  hairs  thus  coloured.  The  fur  is  of  an  ashy-grey  tint 
next  the  skin,  excepting  on  the  abdomen,  where  the  hairs  are 
uniformly  coloured.  The  head  is  short,  and  the  ears  are  un- 
usually small ;  the  latter  are  of  the  same  general  tint  as  the 
body,  but  at  the  apex  they  are  narrowly  margined  with  brown- 
black  internally  ;  externally  they  are  also  brown-black  at  the 
point,  but  here  the  black  is  more  extended,  and  a  narrow  black 
line  runs  down  the  outer  margin  so  as  to  occupy  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  ear.  Four  specimens  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  (three  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  and  one  in  the  British. 
Museum),  have  a  white  spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The 
hind  feet  are  of  a  richer  rufous  brown  than  other  parts. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail       ...  20  —  0 

**     from  ditto  to  car,  aboat   3  —  7 

"     of  ear   2  —  10 

Width  of  ditto    1  —  9 

I^gth  of  tail,  inclading  the  fur,  about      ...  2  —  0 

"     of  the  bind  foot  and  naiU    4  —  10 
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The  skull  of  the  Short-tailed,  or  Japan  Hare,  is  remarkable 
for  the  small  size  of  the  supra-orbital  process ;  the  notch  in 
front  of  this  process  is  very  small ;  the  palate  is  longer  than 
usual,  and  the  antero -posterior  diameter  of  the  palatine  bone, 
and  that  of  the  palatine  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary, 
are  more  nearly  equal.  All  -the  bones  of  the  skull  display 
more  than  common  strength,  arising  from  the  comparatively 
large  size  of  the  teeth.  The  molars  and  incisors  are 
fully  as  large  as  those  of  the  Common  Hare,  although  the 
skull  is  very  much  smaller.  The  lower  jaw  is  short  and 
strong,  and  the  coronoid  process  is  less  elevated  than  in  most 
Hares. 

Leyden  Miueam.  Brituh  Museum. 
Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  lAnea. 


Length  of  the  skull  to  the  hinder  margin 


of  the  parietal  bones   

3 

5 

3 

1?» 

Width  of  ditto  

1 

H 

1 

7 

Length  of  nasal  bones   

1 

6 

} 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

9 

H 

"     in  front   

7 

H 

**     between  orbits   

1 

04 

H 

Prom  upper  incisors  to  the  molar  teeth 

1 

o§ 

1 

0 

'*     incisors  to  hinder  margin  of 

palate   

1 

5 

1 

4 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  palate  ... 

4 

H 

Length  of  the  six  upper  true  molars 

taken  together   

7k 

7h 

Width  of  upper  incisors   

3 

3 

Length  of  lower  jaw  

2 

3i 

Height  of  ditto  

1 

4 

Transverse  diameter  of  angular  portion 

Hi 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  Europeo- Asiatic  species  of 
Hares :  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the 

»  The  whole  length  of  of  the  perfect  skull  would  no  doubt  be  vety  nearly 
3"  4'". 
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Indian  Hares. 
LEPUS  NIGRICOLLIS. 
Black-necked  Hare. 

Lepwt  HtgricoUU.       F.  Cuvier,  Dictionnaire   des  Sciences  Naturelles, 
torn.   xxvi.  p.  307,  1823. — (Lievre  a  eou  noir), 
Mammiferes,  No.  69.  1837. 
"  l8.  Geoffroy,  Diet.  Classique  d'Hist.  Nat.  ix.  p.  386. 

1826. 

"  "  OoiLBT,  in  Royle's  Illustrations  of  the  Botany,  &c.  of 

the  Himalayan  Mountain,  vol,  i.  p.  LiTiii.  1839. 

"  Wagner,   Schrbb.,    Saugth.   Suppl.,  iv.  p.  88, 

PI.  233  F.  1844. 

**    melanauchen.    Temminck,  Discours  Pr^liminaire,  &c.  in  Siebold's 

Fauna  Japonica,  p.  xiii.  1835. 
**     Kurgoia  (The  Sassa  or  Khargosh).    Gray,  in  List  of  the  Mammalia 

in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  p.  128.  1843. 

Ears  rather  shorter  than  the  head :  fur  rather  short,  and  harsh ; 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  mottled  with  black  and 
rufous  yellow ;  the  back  of  the  neck  sooty  black  ;  chin  and 
throat  white ;  ears  black  at  the  apex  externally,  and  yellow- 
white  at  the  point  internally :  abdomen  white,  suffused  with 
rusty  yellow ;  feet  rufous  yellow :  tail  white  beneath,  and 
pencilled  with  black  and  pale  rufous  above. 

Inhabits  Java  and  the  Maiuitius,  and  likewise  continental  India — 
Bengal,  the  Deccan,  and  Carnatic. 

Upon  comparing  my  descriptions  taken  from  F.  Cuvier's 
Lepus  nigricollis,  in  the  Paris  Museum,  and  from  the  Lejms 
melanauchen  of  M.  Temminck,  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  I 
find  them  to  agree  so  closely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  as  to-  the  specific  identity  of  these  animals ;  the  Z. 
Kurgosa^  of  the  British  Museum  collection  is  also  clearly 
the  same  species. 

The  Black-necked  Hare  is  well  named  by  M.  F.  Cuvier, 

*  Mr.  Gbi^  '^inilM  «(his  name  (it  should  be  Hurgosa)  from  Buchanan's 
Mysore,  i.^.9tt.  TltfioH  no  description  of  the  present  animal  in  this  work. 
The  name  %nfm  tbm^ptm  merely  oocurs  in  a  list  of  game  animals. 
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for  I  am  acquainted  with  no  other  species  in  which  the  back 
of  the  neck  is  black.  The  harsh  and  short  for  is  mottled,  or 
strongly  pencilled,  with  black  and  sandy  yellow  on  the  whole 
of  the  upper  parts,  if  we  except  the  occiput  and  back  of  the 
neck,  which  are  sooty  black ;  the  sides  of  the  body  are  of  a 
brownish  hue,  or  sometimes  inclining  to  grey;  the  under 
parts  white,  but  suflfused  more  or  less  with  rufous  yiellow ; 
the  chest,  and  foot  of  the  fore  leg,  are  rufous,  as  are  likewise 
the  hind  feet,  but  these  latter  are  very  pale  ;  the  hind  legs  ex- 
ternally are  greyish,  and  internally  whitish  :  the  orbit  of  the 
eye,  the  chin,  and  the  throat,  are  white ;  the  ears  are  brownish 
on  the  inner  surface,  but  fringed  with  white,  and  margined 
with  yellow-white  at  the  apex ;  on  the  outer  surface  they  are 
grizzled  with  black  and  yellow  on  the  fore  part,  whitish  on 
the  hinder,  and  edged  with  black  at  the  point :  the  tail  is 
white  beneath,  dusky  above,  and  generally  more  or  less 
pencilled  with  rufous  or  yellow  on  this  part. 

Leyden  Maseom.  Paris  MoMum. 
From  Java. 
Inches.  Lines.      Inches.  Lines. 
Length  from  nose  to  root  of  tail  ...    19      9  18  0 

*•        "       to  ear    3      6  3  3 

"    of  car    3      4  3  6 

Width  of  ditto    1  10 

Length  of  tail,  with  the  for,  aboot      3  9 
"     of  tarsus    4  I 

With  regard  to  the  skull  of  this  species,  I  may  observe 
that  the  supra-orbital  processes  are  smaller  than  in  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Hares  (in  this  respect  resembling  the  Japan 
Hare),  and  the  interorbital  space  is  narrower.  The  nasal 
bones  are  rather  long.  The  upper  incisor  teeth  have  each  two 
longitudinal  grooves,  placed  very  closely  together,  and  not 
very  distinct ;  the  inner  half  of  the  tooth  projects  so  as  to 
form  a  somewhat  prominent  ridge.  The  following  admeasure- 
ments are  taken  from  two  skulls  of  the  L,  nigricollis  in  the 
Leyden  Museum,  and  are  from  Java  specimens. 
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Inches.  Unet.  Inches.  Lines. 


Total  length  of  skull  

3 

5 

3 

5 

Width   

1 

6* 

1 

64 

*'    between  orbits  

9 

Length  of  nasal  bones   

1 

54 

1 

5 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

8 

9 

"        "     in  front  

6 

6 

From  upper  incisors  to  molar  teeth  ... 

114 

114 

Length  of  six  upper  molars  taken 

together   

6i 

64 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  palate  ... 

3 

3 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

2 

4i 

2 

54 

Height  of  ditto   

1 

5 

1 

6 

Transverse  diameter  of  angular  portion 

llj 

0 

LEPUS  RUFICAUDATUS. 
Rufous-tailed  Hare. 

Jjepus  ruficaudatus.    Is.  Geofprot,  Dictionnaire  Chissique  d'Histoire  Natu- 
relle,  torn.  ix.  p.  381  (1826)  ;  in  B^langer's  Voy. 
aux  Indes  Orientales,  Zoologie,  p.  156  (1834); 
Guerin's  Magaz.  de  Zoologie,  1832. 
"  OoiLBfy  in  Royle's  Illustrations  of  the  Botany,  &c.  of 

the  Himalayan  Mountains,  toI.  L  p.  Ixix.  (1839). 
macroiut,        Hodgson,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Tol.  ix.  p.  1183  (1841). 

Ears  longer  than  the  head :  fur  short,  and  somewhat  harsh  to  the 
touch ;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  strongly  pencilled 
with  black  and  brownish  rufous  ;  on  the  under  parts,  white, 
suffused  with  bright  rust  colour ;  chest,  back  of  neck,  and 
limbs,  for  the  most  part  of  a  brownish  rust  colour:  ears  mar- 
gined with  yellowish  internally  at  the  apex,  and  with  black 
externally,  the  black  running  down  the  posterior  margin : 
tail  rufous  above;  white  below. 

Inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  India,  the  plains  of  the  Cranges, 
extends  into  Nepal,  and  westward  to  Dellii. 


RUFOUS-TAILED  HARE. 
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Lepus  Tuficaudatm  is  the  Common  Hare  of  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  and  is  apparently  replaoed  in  the  south  by 
the  Black-necked  Hare :  it  greatly  resembles  the  common 
European  species,  but  is  rather  smaller,  and  has  the  hind 
feet  proportionately  shorter ;  the  colouring  of  the  ears  and 
tail,  moreover,  furnish  distinguishing  characters,  the  former 
being  destitute  of  the  black  patch  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
apical  portion,  whilst  the  tail  differs  in  having  its  upper  sur- 
face of  a  brownish  rufous  tint.  Its  fur  is  shorter  than  in 
the  L,  timidusy  and  somewhat  harsh  to  the  touch ;  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  it  is  strongly  pencilled  with  black 
and  brownish  rufous ;  the  sides  of  the  body  assume  a  more 
uniform  tint,  being  but  little  pencilled  with  black,  and  on 
the  haunches  a  greyish  tint  is  perceptible.  The  hairs  on  the 
back  are  of  a  very  pale  grey  tint  at  the  root ;  beyond  the 
grey,  each  hair  assumes  a  pale  rufous  tint,  which  is  followed 
by  a  broadish  black  ring,  then  a  less  extended  space  of 
brownish  rufous,  and  lastly  black,  which  is  the  colour  of  the 
point.  On  the  abdomen  the  fur  is  white,  but  the  exposed 
ends  of  the  hairs  are  generally  more  or  less  tinted  with  a 
rusty  yellow  colour.  The  chest,  back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
limbs  (for  the  most  part)  are  of  a  brownish  rust  colour ;  the 
fore  legs,  however,  of  a  brighter  hue  than  the  hinder.  The 
chin,  throat,  and  orbit  of  the  eye,  are  white,  and  the  white  is 
considerably  extended  immediately  in  front  of  the  eye.  The 
ears  are  long,  rather  sparingly  clothed,  have  the  posterior 
edge  white,  the  fringe  in  front  composed  of  white  and  yellow 
hairs,  and  the  apex  rather  broadly  margined  with  yellowish  : 
this  applies  to  the  inner  surface  of  these  organs ;  externally 
tliey  are  margined  at  the  extremity  with  black,  and  a  black 
line  runs  about  halfway  down  the  hinder  margin,  commencing 
at  the  apex  of  the  ear.  The  tail  is  white  below,  and  its 
general  hue  above  is  brownish  rufous ;  but  there  is  an 
admixture  of  black  hairs  on  this  part. 
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I  have  seen  specimens  from  the  mountains  which  are  of  a 
paler  hue  than  those  of  the  plains.^  The  dense  fur  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  feet  is  generally  of  a  dirty  hrown  hue; 
a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  however,  has  the  under 
parts  of  the  feet  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

To  the  admeasurements  contained  in  the  two  first  of  the 
subjoined  columns  are  added  some  dimensions  given  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  and  which  are,  no  doubt,  taken  firom  jfresh 
specimens : — 


Hilli. 
Fbmalb. 

So          O          0«^  00 

§2        o        »oeo        eo  Clio 

.S  J 

i  — 

B  M 

^o       o       o  «>• 

Soo                  oco  eocii«« 

Jo      o>      2^      ^  ^2 

goo                  t>i  CO  eoci^ 

Ins.  Lns. 
19  6 

3  10 

4  4 
2  6 
4  6 

4  7 

i 
1 

S  O   Ok    ««•  r«  (O  00 

1  ill 

S  CI   eo   ^  CI   ^  ^ 

Length  from  tip  of  noM  to  root  of  tail 

from  nose  to  ear 

"  ofcar  

Width  of  ditto   

Length  of  tail  with  the  far   

•*       "      without  the  fur 

of  hind  foot  and  naila 

From  elbow  to  wriat  

"    wriat  to  end  of  foot,  including 
thenaiU  

Length  of  tibia   

^  A  specimen  of  the  Rufoas-tailed  Hare  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  which  is  labelled  as  coming  from  the  Himalaya,  is  considerably 


RUFOUS-TATLED  HARE. 


According  to  Mr.  Hodgson  this  species  of  Hare  weighs 
from  five  to  seven  pounds. 

The  skull  of  Lepus  ruficaudatm  is  rather  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Common  Hare,  has  the  nasal  hones  narrower, 
especially  in  front;  the  supra-orhital  processes  less  deve- 
loped, the  zygomatic  arch  less  deep,  and  the  post-palatal 
channel  narrower.  There  is  a  distinct  crest,  in  adult  skulls, 
at  the  union  of  the  parietal  hones,  and  the  crest  is  continued 
forwards  for  some  little  distance  on  to  the  frontals.  In  the 
structure  of  the  superior  incisor  teeth  there  exists  a  tangible 
distinctive  character  between  the  present  species  and  the 
Common  Hare.  In  this  latter  animal  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  incisor  is  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal,  whether 
taken  near  the  outer  or  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth,  whilst  in 
L.  rvJicaudatuH  there  is  a  very  distinct  decrease  in  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tooth  in  passing  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
edge ;  and,  moreover,  the  superior  incisor  in  the  Indian 
Hare  has  the  external  groove  less  deep,  and  placed  nearer  to 
the  inner  edge  of  the  tooth,  which  is  sharp  and  prominent. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  parallel  grooves,  placed  closely  toge- 
ther. The  lower  jaw  differs,  in  having  relatively  less  space 
between  the  incisor  and  molar  teeth,  and  the  horizontal 
ramus  thicker,  and  presenting  a  distinctly  convex  outline 
below  the  molars,  instead  of  being  straight  at  that  part,  as 
in  Z.  timidus;  the  angular  portion  of  the  jaw  descends  less, 
but  has  a  proportionately  greater  transverse  diameter. 

paler  in  its  general  tint  than  a  second  individaal  in  the  same  coUection,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  which  is  probably  from  the  Sab- Himalaya.  In 
the  British  Museum  collection  the  darker  and  paler  (greyish-brown)  varieties 
will  also  be  found,  being  presented  by  the  zealous  and  public-spirited  natu- 
ralist just  mentioned,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  information 
relating  to  the  animals  of  Nepaul, 
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Ins.  Lines.         Int.  Line*. 


licng^ii  or  BKuii 

5 

Q 
O 

9 

•J 

o 

8 

"     between  orbits   

1 

1 

1 

0 

Length  of  nasal  bones   

1 

n 

1 

61 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

10 

10 

"        •*      m  front   

7 

7 

From  upper  incisor  to  molar  teeth 

I 

OJ 

1 

Oi 

Length  of  six  molar  teeth,  taken 

together   

7§ 

7i 

Antero- posterior  diameter  of  palate 

3^ 

4 

Width  of  post-palatal  channel 

31 

4 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

2 

6J 

2 

64 

Height  of  ditto   

1 

4J 

I 

H 

IVansverse  diameter  of  the  angular 

portion  

1 

24 

1 

2i 

LEPUS  HISPIDUS. 
Assam  Hare. 

lApuM  hiipidut,  PkaesgNp  in  Bengal  Sporting  Magazine  for  August, 

1843,  p.  131. 

CarpoloffUi  hitpidut,  Bltth,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
No.  160  (76  of  New  Series),  p.  247,  with  Plates. 
1845. 

Ears  much  shorter  than  the  head  ;  fur  harsh,  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  pencilled  with  black  and  yellow-brown ;  on  the 
lower  parts  paler,  and  inclining  to  white ;  toes  yellowish  %  hite : 
tail  reddish,  excepting  at  the  root  beneath. 

According  to  Mr.  Blyth,  who  has  given  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  animal  in  the  work  above  quoted,  its  length, 
measured  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  fifteen  inches  and  a  half ; 
the  ears  two  inches ;  the  tail,  with  the  hair,  scarcely  an  inch 
and  a  half ;  the  tarsus,  to  the  end  of  the  nails,  three  and  three 
quarter  inches ;  the  length  of  the  skull  also  three  inches  and 
three  quarters.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  smdl ;  the 
whiskers  slender,  and  by  no  means  conspicuous ;  the  ears  are 
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very  short  as  compared  with  those  of  most  other  species,  as  is 
likewise  the  tail ;  the  limbs  small,  and  less  unequal  iu  length 
than  usual ;  the  claws  straight,  sharply  pointed,  and  re- 
markably strong.  The  fiir  is  remarkable  for  an  animal  of 
the  Hare  section,  on  account  of  its  harshness,  but  this  harsh 
texture  is  due  to  the  longer  hairs  of  the  fur  only,  the  under 
fur  being  soft :  this  latter  is  of  an  ashy  hue,  whilst  the  outer 
for  consists  of  hairs,  some  of  which  are  annulated  with  black  and 
yellowish  brown,  whilst  others  (wliich  are  longer)  are  entirely 
black  and  glossy.  On  the  under  parts  of  the  body  the  for  is 
paler,  being  of  a  dingy  white  tint.  The  for  of  the  tail  is 
soft,  and  of  a  rufous  tint  throughout,  with  the  exception  of 
the  basal  part  beneath. 

Beyond  these  points  Mr.  Blyth  draws  attention  to  some 
peculiarities  observable  in  the  skull,  which  that  gentleman 
remarks  is  much  more  solid  and  strong  than  in  any  Lepus^ 
with  every  modification  that  should  contribute  to  increased 
strength,  but  upon  the  same  subtypical  model  of  confirmation : 
dentition  also  similar,  but  the  grinders  broader  and  more 
powerftil,  and  the  incisors  proportionably  much  larger.  The 
palatal  foramina  are  reduced,  so  that  the  bony  palate  is  as 
long  as  broad  ;  the  ant-orbital  foramina  are  nearly  closed  by 
obliquely  transverse  bony  spiculae,  corresponding  to  the  open 
bony  network  observable  in  Lepus,  The  nasal  bones  are 
broad,  with  an  evenly  arched  transverse  section,  and  are  less 
elongated  backwards  than  in  the  true  Hares ;  the  maxillaries 
and  intermaxillaries  corresponding  to  their  greater  width  and 
solidity.  The  zygoma  folly  twice  as  long  as  in  Lepuff ;  the 
supra-orbital  processes  continued  forwards  uninterruptedly, 
the  anterior  emargination,  seen  in  the  Hares,  being  quite  filled 
up  with  bone,  while  the  posterior  is  also  much  less  deep." 

These  aberrant  modifications  found  in  the  skull  of  the 
Assam  Hare,  combined  with  certain  other  peculiarities  of  the 
animal  already  pointed  out,  have  induced  Mr.  Blyth  to 
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remove  it  from  the  genus  Lepm,  and  to  found  upon  it  the 
new  genus  Carpolagus,  Strongly  marked,  however,  as  those 
distinctions  are,  if  the  Assam  Hare  he  compared  with  the 
Common  Hare,  they  are  less  so  when  that  animal  is  com- 
pared with  the  Indian  Hare  {Lepua  rujicaudatm),  and  much 
less  so,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  Leims  hrachyurus  of 
Japan.  This  last  mentioned  animal  has  the  short  ecu^  and 
tail  of  the  Lepust  hiapidns,  and  the  same  large  molar,  and 
incisor  teeth,  combined  with  a  powerfully  formed  skull,  but 
in  this  skull  the  notch  which  sets  free  tlie  fore  part  of  the 
supra- orbital  process,  is  not  absent,  as  in  Lepus  hispid  us : 
it  agrees  in  having  the  patch  unusually  long,  but  differs  from 
the  skull  of  Z.  hispidus  (as  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Blyth's 
figures)  in  having  the  zygomatic  arches  straight  and  parallel 
as  in  other  Hares ;  the  Assam  species  having  the  zygoma 
somewhat  arched  outwards.  The  peculiarities  which  I  have 
pointed  out  as  distinguishing  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Lepus  ruji- 
caudatus  from  that  of  the  Z/.  timidus,  are  also  found  in  the 
lower  jaw  of  L.  hispidus,  but  here  the  angular  portion  has  a 
still  greater  transverse  diameter. 

The  specimen  upon  which  Mr.  Pearson  drew  up  his 
description,  and  founded  the  present  species,  was  killed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Teestah,  close  under  the  Saul 
Forest,  and  about  six  miles  north  of  Jalpee  Goree.  In  this 
place  tlie  animal  is  said  to  be  rare,  but  towards  the  hills  it 
appears  to  be  found  in  greater  abundance.  There  are  reasons 
to  believe  the  animal  burrows. 

Lepus  Sinensis. 

Leput  SineniU,    Gray,  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology. 

Of  a  species  of  Hare  which  inhabits  China,  a  well  executed  figure 
will  be  found  in  the  work  above  quoted.    It  represents  an 
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animal  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  with  ears 
of  the  same  length  as  the  head,  and  pale  on  the  inner  sur- 
face, to  the  point;  the  body  of  a  rich  rufous  colour,  but 
much  suffused  with  black  on  the  back,  and  the  tail  with  the 
lower  surface  white,  and  the  upper,  partly  black  and  partly 
rufous.  Beyond  these  points,  gleaned  from  the  figure  men- 
tioned, I  am  unable  to  furnish  any  further  particulars,  ex- 
cepting that  the  fur  of  the  animal,  as  Mr.  Gray  informs  us, 
was  very  harsh. 

Hares  of  Africa^  Arabia,  and  Syria. 

Of  the  several  species  of  Hares  described  as  natives  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  two 
only  have  come  under  my  notice,  namely,  the  Egyptian  Hare, 
and  the  Isabelline  Hare ;  the  former  has  a  palish  but  mottled 
colouring,  and  the  latter  is  almost  of  an  uniform  delicate 
fawn  yellow ;  both  are  much  smaller  than  the  Common  Hare, 
and  are  remarkable  for  having  very  large  ears.  The  remain- 
ing species  are  described  by  Ehrenberg,  and  do  not  appear  to 
be  generally  known,  excepting  by  the  descriptions.  One 
other  species  must  be  included  in  the  North  African  Fauna, 
the  Lepus  Mediterraneus,  which  is  already  described  amongst 
the  European  species,  since  it  occurs  in  Sardinia  as  well  as  in 
North  Africa. 

LEPUS  SYRIACUS. 
Syrian  Hare. 

Lejma  Syriacut,    Hkmpr.  et  Ehr.  Symbolae  Phys.  Mamm.  Ft.  ii.  Fl.  xiv. 

fig.  2. 

Head  and  tail  short ;  limbs  long ;  ears  about  one-third  longer 
than  the  head :  fur  somewhat  harsh,  its  general  hue  yellowish, 
but  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  variegated  with  black  : 
VOL.  II.  G 
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throat  and  abdomen  white ;  tail  white  beneath,  black  above ; 
a  large  black  patch  at  the  apex  of  the  ear  externally. 

Inhabits  Syria. 

Tho  Syrian  Hare,  we  learn  from  Ehrenberg,  is  about  equal 
in  size  to  the  Egj^ptian  species,  but  differs  in  having  a  coarse 
fur,  as  well  as  in  its  general  colouring  and  proportions.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  hairs  of  the  back  arc  ashy  grey 
at  the  root ;  above  this  they  arc  yellowish  white  ;  then  follows 
a  broad  dusky  brown  space,  and  the  exposed  portions  are 
yellow,  but  with  a  fine  black  point :  the  longer  and  coarser 
scattered  hairs  are  (entirely  black,  exc^ept  at  the  root,  which  is 
grey,  and  there  are  others  which  are  black,  with  a  subtenninal 
narrow  yellow  ring.  On  the  sides  of  the  body  the  hairs  are 
ashy  grey  at  the  root,  black  in  the  middle,  and  yellow  at  the 
apex  :  the  back  of  the  neck  is  of  a  rusty  hue,  but  whitish 
near  the  root  of  the  ear :  the  abdomen  and  throat  are  white, 
and  a  white  mark  passes  through  the  eye.  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  ear,  externally,  is  pure  white,  and  at  the  apex 
is  a  large  black  patch,  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  depth  ; 
the  fringes  of  the  ears  are  whitish.  The  tail  is  white,  except- 
ing along  the  mesial  line  above,  which  part  is  black.  The 
feet  are  densely  clothed  beneath  with  bright  rufous  hairs. 
Ehrenberg  states  that  this  species  of  Hare  was  met  with  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  not  far  far  from  Beirout,  and  again  between 
Beirout  and  Tripoli  ^  The  following  are  its  dimensions 
according  to  the  author  just  mentioned. 

*  It  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanon  by  the  Arabic  name 
Emeb :  a  second  species  of  the  genus  is  said  to  occur  in  Syria,  which,  from 
the  burrowing  habits  attributed  to  it,  may  be  the  Common  Rabbit ;  it  is  called 
by  the  natives  Tabtmmf  a  name  which,  Ehrenberg  remarks,  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  Hebrew  term  Taphza.  The  name  Emeb  or  \Aemeb  (corre- 
sponding to  the  Hebrew  Arnebet  of  Moses),  it  must  be  observed,  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  following  North  African  or  Arabian  species : — L,  jEgyp- 
tiut,  L.  uabellinut,  L,  Arabiewif  and  L,  Sinaiticut. 
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Inches.  Lines. 

From  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail    20  5 

From  ditto  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  root  of 

the  car      4  IJ 

Length  of  tail,  including  the  fiir    3  9i 

**     of  ditto  without  the  fur    2  3^ 

"     of  ear  ...       ...       ...       ...       .  ..  5  5 

of  fore  foot  and  nails    2  5| 

"     of  tarsus      5  6 


LEPUS  SINAITICUS. 
Sinai  Hare. 

Lepus  Sinaiiietu,    Hempr.  et  Ehr.,  Symb.  Phys.  Mamm.  ii.  PI.  ziv.  fig.  1. 

Oct.  1832. 

Ears  one-fifth  larger  than  the  head  ;  tarsi  nearly  equal  to  the  head 
in  length :  upper  parts  of  the  body  yellow  brown,  variegated 
with  black  ;  ears  with  a  distinct  black  tip  ;  tail  black  above, 
white  below. 

Inhabits  Arabia  Petrsea,  in  the  valleys  near  Mount  Sinai. 

The  fur  in  this  species  is  grey  at  the  root ;  each  hair  is 
yellow  in  the  middle,  brownish  above,  and  black  at  the  point ; 
the  longer  scattered  hairs,  however,  are  white  at  the  extremity. 
The  general  hue  of  the  upper  parts  is  brown,  variegated  with 
black,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Lepus  JEytiptius,  A  white  mark 
passes  through  the  eye,  and  there  is  a  white  spot  on  the  neck 
immediately  behind  each  ear.  The  ears  are  fringed  with 
white^  and  have  a  black  patch  at  the  apex.  The  tail  is  black 
in  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface,  but  white  in  the  remaining 
parts  ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  tawny.  The  colouring  of  a  second 
individual  is  described  by  El,renberg  as  reddish  ash,  variegated 
with  blackish  :  the  orbit  of  the  eye  and  the  throat  white ;  the 
throat,  lower  part  of  the  breast,  and  front  of  the  legs,  also 
white ;  the  cheeks,  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  the  under 
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parts  of  tho  feet,  nifous  :  ears  brownish  asli-colour,  mar- 
gined with  white  and  black  at  the  tip. 


Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

20 

5 

"     from  ditto  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 

root  of  the  ear  ...   

4 

7 

"     of  tail,  with  the  fur  

3 

7 

"     of  ditto,  without  the  fur         ...  . 

3 

0 

*•     of  ear  

5 

4i 

•*     of  fore  foot  and  nails   

2 

The  author  has  never  met  with  this  species  of  Hare  in  the 
collections  which  he  has  visited. 


LEPUS  ARABICUS. 
Arabian  Hare. 

Lepu9  ArabicuM.    Hempr.  et  Ehr.  Symbolse  Physicae,  Mammalia,  Part  2. 

Head  and  ears  eloDgated,  the  latter  one-fifth  longer  than  the  head ; 
tibiae  long ;  tarsi  about  equal  to  the  head  in  length ;  teeth 
stout :  fur  ashy  grey,  or  tawny,  variegated  with  black  and 
rufous  ;  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body  white ;  back  of  the 
neck  tawny  yellow ;  ears  immaculate :  tail  white,  with  upper 
surface  brown  black. 

Inhabits  Arabia. 

The  Hares  which  inhabit  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Elirenberg  observes,  have  a  great  afl&nity  with  each  other, 
but  present  certain  points  of  distinction,  and  hence  have  been 
regarded  as  species,  but  more  complete  observations  are  re- 
quired to  determine  the  value,  or  importance,  of  the  differences 
noticed.  The  present  species  was  met  with  at  Confodah  (a 
little  south  of  Mecca),  and  likewise  in  Arabia  Felix,  near 
Toheia. 

The  fur  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  Arabian 
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Hare,  is  ashy  white  at  the  root,  and  each  hair  is  brown  in 
the  middle,  has  a  subterminal,  broad  yellow-white  ring,  and  a 
blackish,  ashy,  or  rufous  point ;  the  longer  interspersed  hairs 
are  entirely  black,  excepting  at  the  root,  which  is  greyish. 
The  general  hue  of  the  upper  parts  is  ashy  grey,  but  with 
white  pencillings ;  the  back  of  the  neck  is  pale  yellow.  A 
white  mark  passes  through  the  eye,  and  the  throat  and  abdo- 
men are  white.  The  ears  have  no  blfick  patch  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  their  anterior  surface  is  ashy  grey,  whilst  the  hinder 
external  part  is  paler ;  the  apex  is  margined  with  black ;  the 
inner  surface  yellowish.  The  feet  are  brownish  yellow,  but 
assume  a  paler  hue  at  the  extremities  of  the  toes ;  the  fur  on 
their  under  parts  is  brown.  The  tail  is  brown-black  above, 
and  white  beneath. 

The  fur  was  short  in  the  specimens  examined  by  Ehren- 
berg,  arising,  it  is  supposed,  from  their  being  killed  when 
changing  their  winter,  for  the  summer  fur. 

The  following  dimensions  (as  well,  indeed,  as  the  other 
parts  of  this  description),  are  taken  from  the  "  Symbolse 
PhysicflB,"  of  MM.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  the  author 
having  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  animal. 

iDchei.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail       ...  22  OJ 
"     from  ditto  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 

root  of  the  ear        ...                       4  6 

of  tail,  incladiog  the  fur                        3  3^ 

**     of  ditto,  without  the  fur                        2  2i 

'*     of  ear          ...       ...                          5  5 

of  fore  foot  and  uails                             1  11^ 

of  hind  foot                                     4  5 

LEPUS  iEGYPTIUS. 
Egyptian  Hare. 

LepuM  JtffypHut,    Gkofproy,  Description  de  TEgypte,  Hist.  Nat.  tom.  ii. 
p.  739>  AU.  PI.  6,  fig.  2  (1812). 
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Lefnu  jEgypiittt.    Dehm.  Mammalogicp  Part  ii.  p.  350. 

"  "  EHRENBEao»  Symbolse  Pbysicse,  PI.  15,  fig.  1. 

"  Waonbr,  ScHasB.  Saugth.  Soppl.  W.  p.  90. 

Ears  much  longer  than  the  head ;  fur  moderately  long,  and  soft, 
its  general  hue  ashy  yellow  ;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal mottled  with  black ;  chin,  throat,  and  abdomen,  white ; 
ears  rather  broadly  margined  with  black  externally,  at  the 
apex ;  tail  white,  with  the  upper  surface  black. 

Inhabits  Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  Hare  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  com- 
mon species  ;  has  proportionately  larger  ears,  and  its  general 
hue  is  paler.  It  appears  to  be  found  throughout  Egypt,  and 
we  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  that 
it  confines  itself  chiefly  to  the  deserts,  being  rare  in  the 
fields.  It  is  a  delicately  mude  animal,  and  having  long  legs, 
and  especially  a  long  hind  foot,  wo  should  imagine,  was  very 
fleet.  Its  soft  and  moderately  long  fur  is  of  a  grey-white 
hue  next  the  skin,  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  here 
the  hairs  have  a  sub-terminal  broad  cream-coloured  ring, 
below  which  is  a  broad  dusky  grey  space,  and  above  the  pale 
ring  they  are  blackish.  The  chin,  throat,  and  abdomen,  are 
white ;  the  chest,  of  a  very  pale  dirty  yellowish  hue.  The 
orbit  of  the  eye  is  whitish :  the  ears,  which  are  large,  are 
clothed  with  pale  hairs  ink^rnally,  and  have  a  yellow-wliite 
fringe  on  the  anterior  margin ;  externally  they  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish ash  colour  in  front,  white  behind,  and  rather  broadly 
margined  with  black  at  the  apex.  The  back  of  the  neck  is 
pale  rufous,  but  whitish  immediately  below  the  ear :  the  legs 
are  very  pale,  inclining  to  white,  but  somewhat  suff'used  with 
a  dirty  yellow  tint. 

Leyden  Muaeinn.  British  MuBemn. 
Inches.  Lns.       Inches.  Lns. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  19  9  18  0 

"    from  nose  to  ear   3  2  ?  3  7 

•*     oftail    3  6  4  4 

**     ofear    5  0  5  6 
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Leyden  MoMum.  Britiah  MawBm. 

Inches.  Lns.  Inches.  Lns. 

Width  of  ditto                                 2     11  2  11 

•*     of  fore  leg  and  foot         ...  6  0 

•*     of  fore  foot    2  0 

**     of  tarsus                                4       6  4  3 


Inches.  lines. 


Length  of  skull   

> 

From  the  anterior  extremity  to  the  posterior 

root  of  the  zygoma   

2 

6 

Width   

1 

8i 

Length  of  nasal  bones  ...   

1 

3i 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

9i 

"    in  front   

63 

of  interorbital  space 

1 

03 

Between  incisors  to  molar  teeth   

11 

Length  of  palate  

3i 

of  six  true  molars,  taken  together 

6i 

Width  of  second  upper  true  molar 

2i 

"     of  upper  incisors  ...   

2f 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

2 

6* 

Height  of  ditto   

1 

6i 

Transverse  diameter  of  angular  portion   . . . 

11 

Of  this  species  1  have  examined  the  specimens  in  the 
Paris  and  Leyden  Museums,  as  well  as  those  in  the  British 
Museum.  Those  in  the  Leyden  Museum  were  procured 
in  Egypt  hy  Dr.  Ruppell.  The  feet  in  the  Egyptian  Hare 
are  more  densely  clothed  with  fur  than  in  the  L,  isabellinus. 


Lepus  Hahessinicus, 

Leput  Habeaimctu.     Hkmpr.  et  Ebr.  Symb.  Phys.  Mamm.    Part  ii. 
Plate  15,  fig.  2. 

Ears  about  equal  to  the  head  in  length ;  tarsi  rather  longer  than 
the  ears,  muzzle  in  adult  animals  rather  arched :  upper 
parts  of  the  body  brownish  ash  colour,  finely  pencilled  with 
black,  under  parts  white  ;  ears  externally  with  a  black  patch 
at  the  extremity. 

Inhabits  Abyssinia. 
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It  would  appear  from  Ehrenberg's  description,  from  wliich 
tills  account  is  taken,  that  the  Abyssinian  Hare  approaches 
the  Egyptian  species  in  size,  but  differs  in  having  the  ears 
comparatively  shorter,  and  the  muzzle  more  arched.  It  is 
stated  to  be  of  a  brownish  ash  colour  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  and  pencilled  with  black  on  these  parts ;  yellowish 
on  the  back  of  the  neck ;  white  on  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  as  well  as  on  the  throat;  an  indistinct  white  mark 
passes  through  the  eye;  the  ears  are  of  a  brownish  ash 
colour,  with  a  large  blackish  patch  at  the  apex  externally, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth ;  the  fringe  of  the 
ear,  as  well  as  the  posterior  margin,  white,  and  there  is  a 
white  patch  at  the  base  of  tliis  organ  externally.  The  feet 
and  chest  are  yellowish. 

Inches.  Lines. 
Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail     20  5 
**    from  ditto  to  back  of  ear       ...       4  0^ 

*♦     of  Uil,  with  the  fur    3  10 

"     of  ditto,  without  the  far      ...       2  9 

•*    of  ear    4  2J 

"    of  hind  foot    4  3  J 

LEPUS  ISABELLINUS. 
Nubian  Hare. 

Lepu9  itabeUinut,    CasTzscHMAR,  Atlas  zu  der  Reise  im  Nordlichen  Africa 
▼on  R'lippeU,  p.  52,  PI.  20  (1826). 
Waonbr,  Schreb.  Saugh.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  95,  PI.  233,  D. 
JEtkiopicut,  Hemp,  et  Ehrbnb.    Symbolse  Physicae,  Mamm.  ii. 
PI.  13  (1832). 

Form  slender;  limbs  moderately  long;  ears  about  one-third 
longer  than  the  head  :  for  moderate,  its  general  hue  fawn 
yellow;  on  the  back  shghtly  pencilled  with  black,  under 
parts  of  the  animal  white  ;  ears  margined  with  black  at  the 
apex  externally  :  tail  white  below ;  partly  brown-black,  and 
partly  yellow  above. 

Inhabits  Nubia. 
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An  elegant  little  Hare,  discovered  by  Dr.  Blippell,  the 
enterprising  Abyssinian  traveller,  who  states  that  it  frequents 
districts  which  are  overgrown  with  shrubs,  and  is  common  in 
the  Steppes  south-west  of  Ambukol  (on  the  Nile  18°  N.lat), 
where  it  is  hunted  with  greyhounds  :  it  extends  southwards 
into  Sennaar,  but  in  Abyssinia  is  replaced  by  another  Hare, 
which,  by  Cretzschmar,  is  regarded  as  specifically  identical 
with  the  Egyptian  Hare,  but  which,  according  to  Ehrenberg, 
forms  a  third  species,  and  is  described  by  that  author  under 
the  name  Habessinicus. 

The  Nubian  Hare  is  readily  distinguished  from  its  con- 
geners by  its  almost  uniform  delicate  fawn  yellow  colouring, 
combined  with  a  small  stature,  very  large  ears,  and  slender 
and  moderately  long  legs.  The  fur  on  the  back  of  this 
animal  is  of  an  ashy- white  colour  next  the  skin ;  each  hair  is 
brownish  in  the  middle,  and  has  the  exposed  end  of  a  pale 
yellow  tint ;  the  longer  and  coarser  hairs  are  black  at  the 
point.  On  the  back  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  sides  of  the  body, 
there  is  no  black  penciUing ;  the  former  parts  are  slightly 
tinted  with  rufous,  but  on  the  back  of  the  neck  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  mesial  line  that  this  hue  is  visible ;  for  immediately 
behind  the  ears,  and  for  some  distance  backwards  from  that 
point,  the  ftir  is  whitish.  The  throat  and  abdomen,  as  well 
as  the  orbit  of  the  eye  and  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  are 
white;  the  tail  is  white  beneath,  sometimes  faintly  tinged 
with  yellow;  and  above,  it  is  brown-black  along  the  mesial 
line,  but  yellow  at  the  sides :  the  dense  fur  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  is  of  a  rufous  colour.  The  ears  have  the  external 
and  internal  bands  of  the  same  yellow  hue  as  the  body ;  the 
fringe  on  their  anterior  margin  is  yellow-white,  and  the 
hinder  margin  is  edged  with  pure  white ;  on  the  inner  surface 
the  ears  are  margined  with  yellow  at  the  apex,  and  on  the 
outer,  they  are  rather  broadly  margined  with  black. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the 
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British  Museum,  which  was  sent  from  Sennaar.  This  speci- 
men agrees  most  closely  (as  I  perceive,  upon  comparing  my 
notes)  with  specimens  in  the  Paris  and  Leyden  Museums. 
Two  specimens  in  the  last-mentioned  Museum  were  received 
from  Dr.  Riippell. 
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Ins.  Lines. 
19  0 

3  1 
5  0 
2  10 

4  1 
4  0 

s 

Ins.  Lines. 
18  0 

3  4 

4  8 

Brit.  Mob. 

a  ^ 

Length  from  tip  of  noae  to  root  of  tail . 
"      from  nose  to  ear,  about 
"  ofear  

Width  of  ditto  ... 

Length  of  fore  leg  and  foot,  about 
"     of  the  fore  foot  and  nails 
"     of  the  hind  foot  and  nails  ... 
"     of  the  taU,  including  the  fur, 
about   

of  ditto,  not  including  the  fur  . 

T 


Upon  comparing  the  skulls  of  Lepus  Mgyptim  and  L, 
isabelltnus,  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  I  found  much  general 

'  Here  measured  to  the  back  of  the  ear,  my  own  measurements  were  taken 
to  the  fore  part  of  that  organ. 
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resemblance  between  them  ;  they  have  the  nasal  bones  rather 
short  and  very  flat  behind.  The  skull  of  L,  jEgyptiuB  was 
rather  larger  than  that  of  Z.  isahellinus,  and  had  a  greater 
antero-posterior  diameter  to  the  palatine  bone;  the  incisor 
teeth,  moreover,  were  proportionately  broader.  The  upper  in- 
cisors in  both  animals  had  each  a  double  groove,  the  grooves 
being  placed  closely  together.  The  following  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cranium  of  the  Isabelhne,  or  Nubian  Hare. 

Inches.  Lines. 


Length  of  skoU  to  the  hinder  margin  of  the 


parietal  bones   

2 

3i 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

6 

Length  of  nasal  bones 

1 

H 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

84 

in  front  

6 

of  interorbital  space   

U 

From  back  part  of  upper  incisor  to  molar 

teeth   

10} 

ditto  to  hinder  margin  of  palate  

1 

2 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  pala^  

n 

Length  of  six  upper  molar  teeth,  taken  to- 

gether   

Width  of  upper  incisors   

2i 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

2 

3i 

Height  of  ditto   

1 

6 

Transverse  diameter  of  angular  portion 

104 

Hares  of  South  Africa, 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  Gape  Hares ; 
many  nominal  species  have  been  formed,  and  one  of  the 
species  has  been  very  generally  confounded  with  the  Egyptian 
Hare.  Having  fortunately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
most  of  the  specimens  upon  which  the  various  species  have 
been  founded,  I  have  been  enabled  to  satisfy  myself  that  there 
exist  in  South  Africa,  three  well-marked  species  of  Hares, 
perfectly  distinct  from  those  of  other  parts,  and  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other.     Two  of  these  are  very 
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nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Common  Hare  (Z.  timidus),  and 
have  very  large  ears,  but  one  attains  a  larger  size  than  the 
other,  and  has  ears  proportionately  larger ;  has  a  rufous  back 
to  the  neck,  a  white  throat,  and  its  limbs  are  of  a  brown-grey 
hue,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  body ;  this  is  the  L.  saxatilU 
of  F.  Cuvier.  The  second  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by 
the  absence  of  the  rufous  tint  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  by 
the  limbs  and  sides  of  the  body  being  of  a  more  or  less 
bright  rust  colour,  and  tlie  throat  yellow :  this  is  the  Lepus 
Capensis  of  F.  Cuvier.  The  third  is  a  small  animal,  about 
equal  in  size  to  the  Common  Rabbit  (Z.  Cuniculus,)  and  is 
further  distinguished  from  the  large  species,  by  its  having 
short  ears,  and  short  feet  and  tail ;  by  its  deep  red -brown 
colouring,  and  by  the  tail  being  for  the  most  part  of  the  same 
red-brown  colour  as  the  body,  often  more  or  less  dusky,  however, 
at  the  point ;  the  tail  in  the  larger  species  being  white,  with 
the  upper  surface  black.  This  smaller  species  is  the  L.  ctoS' 
sicaudattis  of  Is.  Geoffroy. 

According  to  the  Leyden  Museum,  the  first  species  is 
known  to  the  Dutch  colonists,  by  the  name  *  Berg-haas  * 
(or  Mountain  Hare);  the  second,  is  the  *  Vlakte-haas'  (or 
Plain  Hare)  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  third  is  the  '  Roode- 
haas  '  (or  Red  Hare)  of  the  Dutch  settlers.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  very  small  Hare  in  the  Paris  Museum,  upon  which 
M.  Is.  Geoffroy  established  his  L,  arenarius ;  this  I  feel 
almost  certain  is  a  very  young  animal,  and,  moreover,  I 
suspect  it  will  prove  to  be  the  young  of  L.  Capensis, 

LEPUS  SAXATILIS. 
Rock  Hare. 

(PUae  1,  Fig.  1.) 

Zrijmt  HucatUii.      F.  Cuyibr,  Dictionnaire  des  ScieDoes  NatnreUes,  Tom. 
ixvi.  p.  309.  1823. 
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Lepu9  MoxatUit,       Is.  Gkoff.  Diet.  Classique  d'Hist.  Nat.  ix.  p.  382.  1826. 
"    rufinueha,      A.  Smith,  Zoological  Journal.  Vol.  vr.  p.  440.  1829. 
*'    UmgieaudatuM.  Gray,  Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist.  Vol.  i.  (new  series), 
p.  586.  1837. 

Jumigatus.     Waonbr,  in  Schrbb.,  Saugth.  Suppl.  yol.  iv.  p.  98. 
1844. 

Berg-kaoM  of  the  Datch  colonists. 

Ears  much  longer  than  the  head ;  tail  long  :  for  moderate ;  gene- 
ral hue  grey-brown,  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  hody  mottled 
with  brownish  black,  and  brown-white ;  under  parts  of  body, 
white ;  back  of  neck,  rufous ;  ears  with  a  large  blackish 
patch  externally  at  the  apex ;  internally  fringed  with  black 
at  the  apex ;  tail  black  above,  and  white  below,  as  well  as  at 
the  point. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  —  "  rocky  and  mountainous 
situations." — Dr.  A.  Smith. 

The  Bock  Hare  of  the  Cape  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
Common  Hare,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  of 
its  ears,  and  the  comparatively  great  length  of  its  tail.  From 
the  other  Cape  Hares  it  may  be  distinguished  not  only  by  its 
superior  bulk,  and  the  relatively  greater  size  of  its  ears  and  tail, 
but  likewise  by  the  absence  of  any  rufous  tint  on  the  limbs 
and  sides  of  the  body. 

Dr.  A.  Wagner,  in  his  able  Supplement  to  Schreber  s  great 
work  upon  Mammalia,  has  recently  described  the  present  species 
under  the  nameLepus  fumigatus,  not  without  expressing  a  sus- 
picion, however,  that  it  might  prove  to  be  identical  with  F. 
Cuvier's  i.  saxatilis,  the  description  of  which  he  did  not  regard 
as  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  himself  upon 
this  point.  My  notes  made  upon  M.  Cuvier's  animal  in  the 
Paris  Museum,  describe  it  as  fully  as  large  as  the  Common 
Hare,  with  the  ears  immensely  large,  and  the  general  hue  of 
the  fur  grey-brown— on  the  back  of  the  animal  mottled  with 
black  and  brown- white ;  the  back  of  the  neck  of  a  rusty 
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yellow  tint ;  the  abdomen  and  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  as 
well  as  the  throat  and  orbit  of  the  eye,  white ;  the  ears  exter- 
nally with  ithe  fore  part  clothed  with  party-coloured  black 
and  dirty  white  hairs,  the  hinder  part  whitish,  and  the  apical 
portion  black ;  internally  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  dirty 
yellow-white  hairs,  but  becoming  blackish  near  the  hinder 
margin,  which  is  edged  with  wliite  ;  the  fringe  on  the  anterior 
margin  is  composed  of  dirty  yellowish  hairs ;  fore  legs  pale 
brown ;  the  tarsi  mottled  with  pale  brown  and  white ;  the 
dense  far  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  dusky  brown.  Length 
22^  inches ;  ear,  about  5^  inches :  nose  to  ear,  about  4tV 
inches. 

The  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Leyden 
Museum  agree  in  all  essential  particulars  with  this  description. 
In  all,  the  back  of  the  neck  is  of  a  palish  rufous  tint,  and  I 
may  add  that  tliis  hue  extends  on  to  the  basal  portion  of  the 
ears  behind  ;  they  have  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs  of  the 
same  brown  hue  as  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  the  tarsi  brownish; 
more  or  less  mottled  with  white  ;  the  upper  lip,  lower  part  of 
cheeks,  orbit  of  eye,  throat,  abdomen,  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  limbs,  white ;  the  ears  brownish  or  dusky  near  the 
posterior  margin  internally ;  the  remaining  inner  portions 
whitish,  or,  towards  the  point,  yellowish  ;  the  fringe  on  the 
hinder  margin  is  white,  and  that  on  the  anterior  margin  is  of 
a  dirty  yellowish  colour ;  the  apical  third  of  the  ear  is  fringed 
with  black,  and  there  is  a  large  dusky  patch  on  the  apical 
portion  of  the  ear  externally.  The  fur  on  tlie  back  is  of  an 
ashy  grey  hue  next  the  skin,  and  each  hair  is  shaded  through 
brown  into  brown- black,  in  the  middle;  has  a  broad  subter- 
minal  brown-white  ring,  and  a  dusky  point.  On  the  chin 
there  is  sometimes  a  brown  spot,  and  the  throat  is  sometimes 
a  greyish  white.  The  tail  is  long,  white  below  and  at  the 
point,  and  black  above. 
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British  MuMum.  Leydcn  MoteiiiD. 
Inches.  Lines.      Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

23 

0 

24 

0 

'*     from  nose  to  ear,  about 

4 

6 

4 

6 

"  ofear  

6 

10 

7 

0 

Width  of  ditto   

3 

6 

£ 

6 

Length  of  tarsus   

5 

5 

5 

6 

"     of  tail, including  the  fur,  about 

6 

0 

5 

6 

The  skull  of  the  Lep^  saxatilis  is  considerahly  larger  than 
that  of  L.  Capensis,  and  a  large  lohe  of  the  frontal  bones  is 
wedged  in  between  the  nasal  bones  behind.  The  following 
admeasurements  are  taken  from  a  skull  in  the  Leyden 
Museum. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Total  length  of  skull   4  2 

Width  of  ditto   I  10 

"    between  orbits    1  2 

Length  of  nasal  bones   I  9 

Width  of  ditto  behind    1  Oi 

"     in  front    8^ 

Between  upper  incisors  and  molar  teeth  ...  1  34 
From  ditto  to  hinder  part  of  palate  ...     I  7i 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  palate  ..  3^ 

Length  of  the  six  upper  true  molars,  taken 

together    7} 

Width  of  upper  incisors    H 

Length  of  lower  jaw    2  8^ 

Height  of  ditto    1  6 

Transrerse  diameter  of  angular  portion      ...      1  0 

LEPUS  CAPENSIS. 
Cape  Hare. 

Leput  Capentii.     Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  76. 
"        "  F.  CuviBR,  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  xxvi. 

p.  308.  1823. 

**         *<  Is.  Gboff.,  Dictionn.  Classiqae  d'Hist.  Nat.  ix.  p.  382. 

1826. 

ochropns,  A.  Wagnbr,  in  Schreb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  ii.  p.  96.  1844. 
?   **   Capetuii,      Thunbero,  Mammalia  Capensia  Recensita  et  lllustrata, 

in  Mem.  de  TAcad.  Imper.  des  Sciences,  de  St.  Pt-ters- 

bourgh,  vol.  iii.  p.  309.  1811. 
?  **      erenariut.   Is.  Gkoff.,  in  Diet.  Cla&s.  d'Hist.  Nat.  ix.  p.  383. 
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Ears  distinctly  longer  than  the  head  ;  tail  rather  long :  general 
hue  grey  brown,  distinctly  mottled  with  black  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body ;  back  of  neck  brown-grey ;  throat  fawn 
yellow ;  sides  of  body,  as  well  as  the  limbs,  of  a  more  or  less 
bright  rust  colour;  abdomen  white,  more  or  less  su£Pused 
with  rust  colour. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

The  Cape  Hare  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Common  Hare  {L.  timidus),  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
longer  ears  and  tail,  the  brighter  colour  of  its  limbs,  and  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  throat ;  it  wants,  moreover,  the  rufous  tint 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  which  is  observable  in  the  Common 
Hare.  Although  large,  the  ears  are  proportionately  rather 
smaller  in  the  Cape  Hare  than  in  tlie  Egyptian :  the  weight 
of  this  latter  animal,  when  full  grown,  is  probably  not  more 
than  half  that  of  the  Cape  species ;  the  two  species,  moreover, 
differ  in  their  colouring. 

The  fur  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  in  L.  Cajyensis,  is 
mottled  with  black  and  brownish  white  (sometimes  having  a 
very  faint  rufous  tint) :  the  hairs  on  these  parts  are  nearly 
white  at  the  root,  dusky  in  the  middle,  have  a  black  point, 
and  a  broadish  sub-terminal  brown-white  ring  (or  the  ring  is 
white,  with  a  faint  vinous  red  tint) :  the  flanks  and  the  limbs 
are  of  a  bright  rust  colour ;  the  abdomen  is  suffused  with  the 
same  colour,  but  here  the  hairs  are  white  below  the  points, 
and  along  the  mesial  line  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hind  legs,  the  hairs  ore  usually  entirely 
white ;  tlie  back  of  the  neck  is  of  the  same  grey-brown  hue 
as  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  or  nearly  so,  but  wants  the 
black  pencilling ;  the  chest  is  of  a  brownish  rufous  tint,  by 
no  means  dark,  and  the  throat  is  always  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
usually  of  a  dirty  fawn-yellow.  The  region  of  the  eye  and 
the  sides  of  the  muzzle  are  tawny,  but  bordering  the  eye  is  a 
white  ring.    The  ears  are  finely  freckled  with  black  and 
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tawny  on  the  fore  port  of  the  outer  surface,  and  they  have  a 
large  dusky  patch  at  tlie  apex,  nearly  an  inch  in  vertical 
diameter ;  the  point  is  fringed  with  black ;  the  fringe  of  the 
ear  is  of  a  dirty  yellow,  or  rufous  white  colour ;  the  hinder 
margin  is  white.  The  feet  are  clothed  with  shortish  hairs, 
and  hence  the  nails  of  the  toes  ore  not  hidden  ;^  the  denser 
fur  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  of  a  dirty  brown  colour.  The 
tail  is  rather  long;  white  beneath  and  at  the  point,  and 
black  above. 

British  Museum.  Leyden  Museum. 
Ins.    Lines.      Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  20  0  21  0 

"     from  DOM  to  ear    3  8  4  3 

"     of  ear   5  4  5  6 

Width  of  ditto    2  10 

Length  of  hind  foot    4  11  5  6 

'*     of  tail,  inclading  the  fur,  about  5  0  6  0 

The  skull  of  L.  Capensis  is  about  equal  in  size  to  that 
of  L.  timidus;  it  has  the  nasal  bones  broad  behind,  and 
obliquely  truncated  at  this  part,  where  a  lobe  of  the  frontal 
bones  separates  them  as  usual,  but  this  lobe  is  much  smaller 
than  in  the  L.  aaxatilis.  The  subjoined  admeasurements, 
taken  from  a  skull  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  will  serve  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  parts : — 

Inches.  Lines. 


Total  length  of  skaU  

3 

5 

Width   

1 

**     between  orbits   

> 

Length  of  nasal  bones  ...   

1 

G 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

9 

*«        "    in  front  

H 

Distance  between  upper  front  incisors  and 

molar  teeth     

1 

**                  ditto  and  posterior  margin 

of  palate    ...   

1 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  palate  

3 

^  \n  L,  taxatUii  the  feet  are  more  densely  clothed. 
VOL.  11.  H 
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Inc.  Linen. 

Length  of  the  six  upper  molar  teeth,  taken 

together  ...  ...    6^ 

Width  of  upper  incixors    2f 

Length  of  lower  jaw    2  54 

Greatest  height  of  ditto    1  4| 

Transverse  diameter  of  the  angular  portion  ...  10 

Tho  limbs  and  sides  of  the  body,  it  must  be  observed,  are 
not  always  of  an  equally  bright  rust  colour  in  this  species ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  of  a  yellow  hue. 

In  the  British  Museum  collection  is  a  specimen  in  which 
these  parts  are  of  a  remarkably  bright  yellow  colour.  The 
animal  described  by  Dr.  Wagner,  under  the  specific  name 
ochropus,  would  appear  to  be  an  intermediate  variety  between 
this  last  mentioned  animal,  and  the  specimens  having  the 
limbs  of  a  rusty  red  hue.  In  all  the  individuals  of  the 
L,  Capensis  which  have  come  under  my  notice  (and  they  are 
numerous)  the  throat  was  yellow.  From  the  local  name 
*  Vlakte-haas '  we  are  led  to  suppose  this  species  differs  from 
the  L,  saxatiliSy  in  having  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
plains. 

Leptu  arenariut.    Is.  Geoffrot. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  above  name  has  been  applied  to 
specimens  of  a  species  of  Hare  in  an  immature  condition, 
because  their  comparatively  small  size  is  accompanied  by 
peculiarities  in  the  fur,  and  also  in  the  teeth,  which  are 
usually  (if  not  always)  characteristic  of  young  Hares.  In 
the  young  animal  there  will  generally  be  found  interspersed 
with  the  ordinary  fur,  numerous  very  long  and  slender  hairs, 
of  which  those  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  from  having  their 
exposed  ends  whitish,  are  very  conspicuous :  and,  in  a  small 
Cape  Hare  in  the  British  Museum  collection,  which  closely 
resembles  the  specimens  upon  which  M.  I.  Geoffroy  drew  up 
his  description,  I  find  the  incisor  teeth  wedge-shaped,  another 
characteristic  of  the  young  animal ;  in  the  adult,  the  teeth 
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being  always  of  equal  width  throughout.  The  general 
colouring  of  the  animal  under  consideration  is  such  as,  from 
^analogy,  I  imagine  the  young  of  L.  Capensh  would  present ; 
the  back  of  the  neck  is  of  a  greyish  hue,  as  in  that  animal, 
and  there  is  a  slight  trace  of  the  rufous  tint  on  the  Umbs, 
and  sides  of  the  body.  The  proportionately  smaller  size  of 
the  ears  in  the  L.  arennriua,  (if  it  be  a  young  animal,  as  I 
suppose)  affords  no  valid  objection  to  its  specific  identity 
with  the  i.  Capensis,  According  to  my  description  taken 
from  the  Z.  arenarius  in  the  Paris  Museum,  it  has  the — 

For  long  and  soft,  and  of  a  general  greyish  brown  hue,  the  limbs 
and  sides  of  the  body  of  a  pale  brownish  rufous ;  the  back 
of  the  neck  greyish  ;  the  belly  white,  and  the  tail  also  white, 
excepting  on  the  upper  surface,  which  is  black ;  the  sides  of 
the  muzzle  and  chin  are  yellow-white ;  the  ears  have  a  black 
patch  at  the  apex  externally ;  the  long  interspersed  hairs  on 
the  body  are  dusky  on  the  back,  and  whitish  on  the  sides  of 
the  body.  Length,  measuring  along  the  curve  of  the  back, 
about  13  inches ;  the  ear  rather,  more  than  2i  inches. 

The  specimens  are  labelled  as  being  from  Port  Natal. 

LEPUS  CRASSICAUDATUS. 
Thick-tailed  Hare. 

Leput  crauicaudatut.    Is.  Gboff.,  in  Ga^rin's  Magasin  de  Zool.  1832, 
PI.  19— Etudes  Zoolog.,  No,  1,  P).  9. 
•<  **  Wagnbr,  in  Schreber's  Saogtb.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  99. 

1844. 

'*    rupettrit.  A.  Smith,  in  Soath  African  Quarterly  Journal,  No.  2, 

Pt.  3,  p.  86,  March  1834. 
meUmurui,         Ruppbll,  in  Mnaeum  Senckenbergianum,  vol.  iii. 
p.  137.  1842. 
*'  Roode-hMU  "  of  the  Dutch  coloniats. 

Ears  broad,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  rather  short ;  legs  and 
feet  short :  far  dense,  and  of  a  dark  hue,  mottled  with  black 
and  brown-white,  on  the  upper  parts,  rufous  white  on  the 
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under,  and  dark  brownish  rufous  on  the  limbs ;  tail  nhort 
and  thick,  of  a  rufous  brown  colour  at  the  base,  and  dusky 
at  the  point. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  Colony,  and  extends  to  Port  Natal. 

The  general  proportions  of  this  animtil  approximate  it 
closely  to  the  Common  Rabbit.  It  is  subject  to  some  slight 
variations  in  its  colouring,  which  is  more  or  less  intense, 
though  always,  comparatively  speaking,  dark ;  and  the  tail  in 
some  specimens  is  entirely  of  a  nisty  brown  hue,  though 
usually  it  is  dusky  or  blackish  at  the  point,  and  T  feel  satis- 
fied it  is  upon  a  specimen  in  which  the  black  is  more  extended 
tlian  usual,  that  Dr.  Riippell  has  founded  his  Lcpus  vielanu- 
ru8,  an  animal  which  clearly  retains  all  the  essential  characters 
of  M.  Geoffroy's  previously  described  L.  crasaicaudatus. 

The  fur  of  the  Thick-tailed  Hare  is  dense  and  soft,  mottled 
with  black  and  brownish  white  on  the  back,  but  of  a  pale 
grey  hue  next  the  skin ;  the  limbs  are  of  a  deep  brownish 
rust  colour,  and  so  is  the  back  of  the  neck ;  the  abdomen 
rufous  white,  tlie  hairs  here  being  pale  rufous  in  the  middle, 
and  whitish  at  the  root  as  well  as  the  point ;  the  chin  grey- 
whitx) ;  the  small  hairs  covering  the  inner  surface  of  the  ear 
(which  is  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  rounded  at 
the  extremity)  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  pale  greyish  brown 
hue ;  the  hairs  forming  the  fringe  on  tlio  anterior  margin, 
which  are  shorter  tlian  usual,  lu-e  whitish  with  dusky  points ; 
the  hinder  margin  is  dirty  white ;  the  apical  portion  of  the 
ear  externally  is  dusky,  and  the  external  band  is  formed  of 
party-coloured  black  and  grey-white  hairs ;  the  tail  is  brown- 
black,  and  rufous  at  the  root. 

Ley  den  Museum.   British  Maseum. 
Inches.  Lin(>s.      Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

17 

9 

14 

0 

From  nose  to  ear,  about   

2 

10 

2 

8 

Length  of  ear   

3 

4 

3 

2 

Width  of  ditto   

2 

5 

1 

11 

Length  of  tarsus   

3 

2 

2 

10 

'*      of  tail,  including  the  fur,  about  3 

0 

2 

6 
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My  notes,  made  upon  the  L.  crassicaudatus  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  describe  the  animal  as  having  the  tail  entirely  of  a 
rusty  brown  hue,  the  legs  of  an  uniform  bright  rusty  red ;  the 
top  of  the  muzzle  rusty  brown,  and  in  other  respects  agreeing 
in  colouring  with  the  animal  from  which  my  description  is 
taken.  A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  has  the  tail  rufous 
brown  at  the  base,  and  of  a  dark  brown  hue  beyond. 

The  skull  of  the  Lepus  crassicaudatus  is  of  the  same  size 
as  that  of  the  Common  Rabbit ;  the  nasal  bones  are  narrower 
than  in  other  Cape  Hares,  and  are  remarkable  for  being 
separated  behind  by  a  very  large  lobe  of  the  frontals;  this 
lobe,  wedged  in  between  the  nasal  bones,  terminates  at  the 
commencement  of  the  posterior  third  part  of  the  bones  just 
mentioned. 

Inches.  Lines. 


Length  of  skull  from  the  apex  of  the  inter- 
maiillaries  to  the  posterior  root  of  the 


zygomatic  arch   

2 

4 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

H 

Length  of  nasal  bones   

1 

5 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

n 

•*         **      in  front 

5 

Length  between  the  superior  incisor,  and  the 

molar  teeth     ...  ...   

1 

O-i 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  palate  

H 

Length  of  six  upper  true  molars  taken  together 

54 

Width  of  upper  incisors  ..  ...   

2} 

Length  of  lower  jaw  

2 

3i 

Height  of  ditto   

1 

2i 

Transverse  diameter  of  angular  portion 

North  American  Hares. 

We  shall  commence  our  account  by  noticing  those  Ameri- 
can  Hares  which  occur  in  the  more  northern  latitudes,  and 
which  become  white  durintj  the  winter  months. 
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LEPUS  GLACIALIS. 

The  Polar  Hare. 

Leyui  fflaeiaiis.    Leach,  in  Ross's  Voyage,  Svo.  ed.  Lond.  1819,  toL  2, 
App.  iv  p.  170  (L.  areiictu,  1.  c.  p.  151). 
**         Sabine,  Sappl.  to  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  cbuz?iii. 

(1821). 

**        **         Richardson,  Appendix  to  Parry's  Second  Voyage,  p.  321 
(1825)  :  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,  p.  221  (1829). 

"        '*         Harlan,  Fauna  Americana,  p.  194  (1825). 

"  Godman's  Natural  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  162  (1826). 

**  Bachm.  Journal  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philadelphia, 

vol.  7,  Part  1,  p.  285,  PI.  21  (1837). 

"        *'         Audubon  and  Bachm  an,  Quadrupeds  of  America,  Vol.  1, 
p.  242  :  No.  7,  PI.  32  (Summer  fiir)  of  the  lUustrations. 
timidui.    Fabricius,  Fauna  Groelandica,  p.  29  (1780). 
Varying  Hare.      Pennant,  Arctic  Zoology,  i.  p.  94  (1784). 


Ears  about  equal  to  the  head  in  length ;  hind  foot  large ;  tail 
short,  and  very  bushy ;  incisor  teeth  narrow.  Summer  fur — 
General  hue  sooty-grey  (not  dark) ;  the  ears  black,  with  a 
white  fringe  to  the  greater  part  of  the  hinder  margin.  Winter 
fur — Pure  white  (the  hairs  white  to  the  root) ;  tip  of  ear 
with  a  small  black  patch. 

Inliabits  the  northernmost  parts  of  North  America,  having  been 
found  as  far  north  as  the  N.  Georgian  Islands,  in  lat.  75® ; 
occurs  on  both  sides  of  Baffin*s  Bay,  and,  on  the  east  side  of 
America,  extends  through  Labrador  into  Newfoundland  ^  In 
the  interior  of  the  continent  its  southern  limit  is  about  62® 
N.  lat. ' 

There  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  most 
desolate  and  sterile  that  can  be  discovered,  Capt.  Sir  James 

^  Dr.  Bachman  is  inclined  to  believe,  from  statements  which  have  been 
made  to  him,  that  the  Polar  Hare  extends  into  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Maine. 

-  The  Polar  Hare  is  not  found  in  wooded  districts ;  hence  it  does  not  come 
farther  south  on  the  line  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Slave  Lake,  than  lat.  64*^."-* 
lUcA.,  Faun.  Bor.  Am. 
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Ross  observes,  in  which  this  animal  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
that,  too,  throughout  the  winter ;  nor  does  it  seek  to  shelter 
itself  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  by  burrowing  in 
the  snow,  but  is  found  generally  sitting  solitary  under  the  lee 
of  a  large  stone,  where  the  snow-drift,  as  it  passes  along, 
seems  in  some  measure  to  afford  a  protection  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  blast  that  impels  it,  by  collecting  around,  and 
half  burying  the  animal  beneath  it ;  or,  according  to  Dr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Richardson,  it  seeks  the  sides  of  hills,  where 
the  wind  prevents  the  snow  from  lodging  deeply,  and  where, 
even  in  winter,  it  can  procure  the  berries  of  the  Alpine  Arbutus, 
the  bark  of  some  dwarf  willows,  or  the  evergreen  leaves  of 
the  Labrador  tea-plant  (Ledum^).  "The  Polar  Hare,"  Sir 
John  Richardson  proceeds  to  observe,  "  is  not  a  very  shy 
animal,  and  on  the  approach  of  a  hunter  it  merely  runs  to  a 
little  distance,  repeating  this  manoeuvre  as  often  as  its  pursurer 
comes  nearly  within  gun-shot,  until  it  is  thoroughly  scared 
by  his  perseverance,  when  it  makes  off." 

A  specimen  captured  by  Sir  John  Ross's  party  became 
sufficiently  tame  to  feed  out  of  the  hand,  and  was  allowed  to 
run  loose  about  the  ship's  cabin.  Although  constantly  in  a 
temperature  never  much  below  the  freezing  point,  its  fur,  it  is 
stated,  assumed  the  white  colour  as  early  as  those  which  were 
running  wild.  Its  winter  coat  was  cast  early  in  May,  and  was 
not  replaced  by  the  darker  hairs  of  the  ordinary  summer  fur, 
but  retained  the  pure  white  colour^. 

The  Polar  Hare  appears  to  be  a  more  bulky  animal  than 
our  common  European  species,  but  this  arises  from  the 
greater  length  and  density  of  its  fur ;  its  size,  in  fact,  being 

^  **  On  the  barren  coast  of  Winter  Island,  the  Hares  went  out  on  the  ice  to  the 
diips,  to  feed  upon  the  tea-leaves  thrown  overboard  by  the  sailors." — Quoted 
by  Richardson  from  Lyon's  Private  Journal. 

-  Appendix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage — Nat.  Hist.,  p.  xvi. 
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nearly  the  same.  In  its  winter  fur  it  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  white  specimens  of  Z.  variabilis,  having, 
like  that  animal,  but  a  small  black  patch  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ears  ;  whilst,  however,  the  Polar  Hare  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Varying  Hare,  its  hind  foot  is  absolutely  shorter*. 
In  its  summer  fur  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  L.  varia- 
bilis (and,  indeed,  from  all  other  Hares  here  described),  by 
its  almost  uniformly  black  ears. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  specimens,  from  Labrador,  ex- 
hibiting the  animal  both  in  its  summer  and  winter  dress.  A 
specimen  in  its  summer  ftir  most  closely  resembles  the  indi- 
vidual described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Bachman,  and  whicli 
that  gentleman  allowed  me  to  examine.  Its  general  hue  is 
grey,  suflTused  with  sooty  black,  but  so  faintly,  that  the  prevail- 
ing tint  is  by  no  means  dark :  the  back  of  the  animal  is 
rather  finely  pencilled  with  greyish  white,  and  the  hairs  on 
this  part  are  whitish  at  the  root,  then  of  a  dirty  yellowish  hue 
followed  by  a  brownish  tint,  a  greyish  white,  subterminal  ring, 
and  a  dusky  point ;  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body  the  hairs 
are  uniformly  wliite ;  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  the  tail,  are 
also  white.  The  feet  are  very  densely  clothed  with  fur ;  that 
on  tlieir  under  surface  is  of  a  dirty  brownish  yellow  hue. 
The  ears  are  densely  clothed,  and  almost  entirely  black, 
slightly  inclining  to  grey  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  outer 
surface  and  on  the  middle  part  of  the  inner  surface;  and 

*  The  average  length  of  the  hind  foot,  in  foar  specimens,  I  found  to  be 
5''  Hi'",  the  average  length  of  the  animals  being  25''  1'";  whilst  in  the 
L.  variabiliSf  taking  the  average  of  six  specimens,  the  foot  was  6"  3^''',  and 
the  length  of  the  body  22  '  3i"'.  When,  with  this  point  of  distinction,  are 
taken  into  consideration  other  differences  observable  in  the  stnictnre  of  the 
skull  and  teeth,  and  in  the  colouring  of  the  animals  in  their  summer  fur,  it 
most  be  admitted  that  there  are  ample  grounds  for  regarding  the  Polar  Hare 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  specifically  distinct  from  what  may  be  termed 
the  Polar  Hare  {L.  variabilis)^  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere;  two  animals 
which,  by  many  naturalists,  were  formerly  confounded. 
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somewhat  brownish  at  the  point ;  the  hinder  margin  is 
firinged  with  white  hairs,  but  the  white  hairs  do  not  extend 
either  to  the  point  or  to  the  base  of  the  ear,  being  replaced 
by  a  black  fringe  at  those  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  winter  fur,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  it  is  of  a  pure  white  colour  on  all  parts,  excepting  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet  and  point  of  the  ears ;  it  is  long,  soft, 
and  very  dense :  at  the  apex  of  the  ear  the  black  patch  is 
small,  being  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  long  hairs  which  spring 
from  the  margin  of  the  ear. 

Dr.  Bachman's  specimen  was  killed  in  the  middle  of 
August,  at  which  time  the  change  from  the  summer  to  the 
winter  ftu:  had  begun  to  take  place,  for  on  the  hinder  part  of 
the  back  was  a  large  white  patch,  and  some  few  white  spots 
were  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  body. 

A  nearly  mature  foetal  specimen  of  the  Polar  Hare,  exa- 
mined by  Sir  J.  Richardson,  was  of  a  blackish  brown  colour 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  outer  surface  of  the 
extremities.  Some  specimens  examined  by  Sir  James  Boss, 
and  which  were  apparently  less  advanced  in  development, 
were  of  a  dark  grey  colour.*  A  specimen,  three  months  old 
(measuring  17  inches  in  length,  and  with  the  ears  3  J  inches  in 
length),  is  described  by  Sir  J.  Eichardson  as  having  the 
general  tint  of  the  upper  foxts  hoary,  the  hairs  of  the  fur 
being  black  at  the  root  and  white  at  the  point ;  the  abdomen, 
feet,  and  tail,  entirely  white;  the  ears  similar  in  colour  to  the 
back,  but  with  the  proportion  of  black  hairs  rather  greater, 
their  margins  white,  and  their  points  with  a  brownish 
black  spot. 

*  Four,  six,  and  eight  young  have  been  found  in  utero. 
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The  skull  of  the  Polar  Hare  is  about  equal  in  size  to 
that  of  the  Common  Hare,  but  its  proportions  differ  consi- 
derably ;  the  most  striking  difference  being  the  greater  widtli 
of  the  interorbital  portion  of  the  cranium  in  the  former 
animal :  the  upper  surface  of  the  frontal  bones  have  the  anterior 
half  rather  strongly  depressed,  and  the  hinder  half  very 
convex ;  the  cranial  portion  of  the  skull  is  broader,  and  its 
outline  descends  more  suddenly  from  before  backwards  ;  the 
supra-orbital  processes  are  very  large  ;  the  zygoma  is  very 
deep,  and  shorter  than  in  the  Common  Hare:  the  sudden 
contraction  of  the  fore  half  of  the  incisive  opening,  and  the 
structure  of  the  upper  incisor  teeth,  furnish  well-marked  dis- 
tinguishing characters,  when  the  skull  of  the  Polar  Hare  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  L,  timidns,  or  of  the  L,  variabilis. 
In  both  these  last-named  species  the  principal  upper  incisor 
has  the  transverse  diameter  greater  than  tlie  longitudinal, 
whilst  in  the  Polar  Hare,  these  teeth  (which  are  remarkable 
for  their  narrowness)  have  the  antero-posterior  diameter  equal 

*  This  last  dimension  was  taken  to  the  back  of  the  bead  ;  the  skull  of  the 
same  specimen  measured  (according  to  Dr.  Richardson)  3  inches  and  10  lines 
in  length. 
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to  the  transverse  one :  the  anterior  surface  is  convex  ;  the 
groove  is  less  deep  than  usual,  and  two  or  three  small  longi- 
tudinal strifiB  may  be  observed  in  this  groove.  The  lower 
incisors,  Uke  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  very  narrow,  being 
rather  narrower  than  the  corresponding  teeth  in  a  skull  of 
i.  variabilis  before  me,  although  that  skull  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  skull  of  the  Polar  Hare  ;  their  front  surface 
is  somewhat  concave. 
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The  skull,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  given  in  the  third 
column,  presents  all  the  same  general  characters  which  I 
observed  in  the  other  three  skulls — having  the  same  strongly- 
convex  swelling  of  the  frontal  bones,  the  broad  interorbital 
space,  deep  and  short  zygoma,  contracted  incisive  opening, 
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and  narrow  incisors,  convex  in  front ;  but  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  shortness  of  tlie  facial  portion,  a  part  of  die  skull  which 
is  more  subject  to  variation  in  the  Hares  than  other  parts. 

LEPUS  AMERICANUS. 

American  Hare. 

Lepus  Americanus.    Erxlebbn,  Systema  Regni  Animalis,  p.  330  (1777). 
Hudsoniut.     Pallas,  Nov.  Spe.  Glir.  p.  30  (1778). 
**     Americanut.    Richards.,  Appendix  to  Parry's  Second  Voy.,  p.  324, 
(1825).— Fauna  Borealis  Americana,  p.  217  (1829). 
**  Bachm.,  Journ.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philad.  vii. 

p.  403  (1837)  ;  vol.  viii.  p.  76. 
**  AuDUB.  and  Bachm.,  Quadr.  of  N.  America,  i.  p.  93. 

Illustr.  No.  3,  Plates  11  and  12. 
Virginianua  (The  Northern  Hare).    Bachm.,  1.  c.  vii.  p.  301. 
"  Harlan.,  Fauna  Americana,  p.  196  (1825). 

Ears  nearly  equal  to  the  head  in  length ;  well  clothed  with  longish 
hairs ;  tarsus  long,  and  densely  clothed  with  fur ;  tail  very 
short.  Colour,  in  winter,  white,  but  with  the  hairs  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  grey  at  the  root,  of  a  palish  yellow- 
brown  in  the  middle,  and  with  the  exposed  parts,  only^  white. 
Summer  fur  with  the  general  hue  reddish  brown ;  pencilled 
with  black  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body ;  throat,  abdomen, 
and  under  surface  of  the  tail,  white. 

Inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  but  does  not 
extend  into  such  high  latitudes  as  the  Lepus  glacialia^ ;  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richardson,  it  ranges  northward  as  high  as 
lat.  64*^  30' ;  and  Dr.  Bachman  gives  its  southern  limit  at 
about  lat.  51® ;  it  is  the  Common  Hare  about  Hudson's  Bay, 
is  found  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  all  the  New  England 
States,  and  in  the  northern  portions  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio.  It  is  apparently  confined  to  the  ef&tem 
portions  of  the  continent. 

Dr.  Bachman  informs  us  that  the  present  species  is  the 

'  The  mean  range  of  the  Lep.  glacialts  U  about  lat.  61**,  and  that  of  L, 
Americanus  about  eight  or  nine  degrees  more  south. 
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most  fleet  and  active  of  tlie  American  Hares,  and  that  excel- 
lent observer  confirms  the  statement  made  by  J^iCwis  and 
Clarke,  of  its  possessing  the  power  of  leaping  the  enormous 
distance  of  twenty-one  feet  at  a  bound.  It  is  almost  hopeless 
to  hunt  this  animal,  for  when  chased,  it  winds  and  doubles 
through  the  entangled  paths  of  hemlock  and  spruce,  until  it 
fairly  wears  out  its  pursuers ;  and  unless  the  hunter  should 
appear  to  stop  its  course  with  the  gun,  it  is  certain  to  escape. 
In  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States  it  avoids  the 
open  grounds,  confining  itself  to  the  forests,  and  more  par- 
ticularly preferring  dry  and  elevated  grounds,  covered  with 
Pines  and  Firs. 

Never  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  tlie  Northern 
Hare  in  its  full  summer  fur,  the  following  is  extracted  from 
Dr.  Bachman's  description  : — "  In  summer,  the  whole  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  animal  is  reddish  brown,  formed  by  hairs 
which  are  at  their  roots,  and  for  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
of  a  bluish  ash  colour,  then  reddish  yellow,  succeeded  by  a 
narrow  line  of  dark  brown,  the  part  next  the  tips,  or  points, 
reddish  brown,  but  nearly  all  the  hairs  tipped  with  black — 
this  colour  predominating  towards  the  ^rump.  Whiskers 
mostly  black ;  a  few  of  the  hairs  white,  the  longest  reaching 
beyond  the  head  :  ears  brown,  with  a  narrow  black  border  on 
the  outer  margin,  and  a  slight  fringe  of  white  hairs  on  the  inner. 
In  some  specimens  there  is  a  fawn,  and  in  others  a  light 
coloured  edge,  around  the  eye,  and  a  few  white  hairs  on  the 
forehead.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  Ught  silvery  yellow.  The 
point  of  the  nose,  chin,  and  throat,  white ;  neck  yellowish 
brown.  Inner  surface  of  legs,  and  under  surface  of  the  body, 
white.  The  tail  brown  above,  and  white  below.  The  summer 
fur  is  assumed  in  April,  and  remains  without  much  change 
till  about  the  beginning  of  November,  in  the  latitude  of 
Quebec,  and  till  the  middle  of  the  same  month  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania ;  afler  which 
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season  the  animal  gains  its  winter  pelage.  During  the 
winter,  in  high  northern  latitudes,  it  becomes  nearly  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  edge  on  the  outer  borders 
of  the  ears.  In  the  latitude  of  Albany,  New  York,  it  has 
always  a  tinge  of  reddish  brown." 

In  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  several  specimens  of  the  Northern  Hare 
having  tlie  winter  fur,  which,  though  white  externally,  differs 
from  the  winter  fur  of  the  Polar  Hare  in  always  being  of  a 
pale  grey  next  the  skin  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and 
each  hair  on  these  parts  is  moreover  of  a  yellow -brown  hue 
in  the  middle.  The  hairs  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ears  are 
likewise  party-coloured,  being  yellowish  or  dusky  at  tlie 
roots ;  towards  the  point,  externally,  they  are  blackish  at  the 
root,  and  have  white  points ;  at  the  edge  sometimes  wanting 
the  white  point,  they  form  a  black  fringe,  but  very  commonly 
even  here  the  black  is  more  or  less  hidden  by  the  points  being 
white. 

The  National  Collection  also  contains  a  specimen  of  the 
L.  Americatius,  which  is  interesting  as  having  been  procured 
in  tlie  month  of  November,  a  time  in  which  the  fur  is  under- 
going its  change  from  summer  to  winter  colouring.  This 
animal  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  head,  the  cheek,  back,  and  chest ;  here  the  party-coloured, 
rufous-yellow,  and  black  hairs  of  the  summer  dress,  remain. 
On  the  back,  the  coloured  hairs  are  considerably  longer  than 
on  the  sides  of  the  body,  where  they  are  white,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  hairs  have 
been  shed  from  the  back,  since  tliose  remaining  are  somewhat 
scanty,  and,  upon  separating  them,  we  find  an  abundance  of 
white  hairs,  which  are  evidently  new,  and  had  not  attained 
their  full  length  at  the  time  that  the  animal  was  killed.  Were 
the  long  and  somewhat  scanty  coloured  hairs  to  be  plucked 
from  this  animal,  it  would  present  the  same  condition  as 
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Other  specimens  which  have  attained  their  full  winter  pelage  ; 
with  these  exceptions,  that  its  back  would  not  be  of  so  pure 
a  white,  for  the  yellowish  colour,  which  at  all  times  is  seen  in 
the  middle  portion  of  each  hair,  would  be  but  partially  hidden, 
the  white  points  of  the  hairs  being  less  elongated  ;  and  the 
fiir,  generally,  would  be  shorter.  On  the  whole,  I  feel  con- 
vinced from  the  examination  of  this  specimen,  that  the  white 
of  the  winter  pelage  is  not  always  (as  good  observers  state  it 
to  be  in  our  Lepus  variabilis),  due  to  a  change  of  colour 
only,  but,  in  some  cases  (as  in  the  case  before  us),  is  accom- 
panied by  a  shedding  of  the  summer  fur —or  rather  by  a 
partial  shedding  of  the  fur  ;  for,  judging  from  the  conditions 
presented  by  different  specimens  of  the  Northern  Hare,  now 
before  me,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  longer 
and  coarser  hairs  of  the  fur  only,  are  shed  and  replaced  by 
equally  long,  but  white-pointed  hairs,  and  that  the  dense 
under  fur  undergoes  a  change  of  colour,  and  becomes  longer. 


British 
Museum. 
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Hares  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  tlie  middle  and 
southern  portions  of  North  America : — 
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LEPUS  AQUATICUS. 

Swamp  Hare.  *. 

Leptu  aquatieut,  Bachm.  Journal  of  the  Acad,  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phi- 
Udelphia.  vol.  vii.  p.  319,  Plate  22,  No.  II.— (Read 
March,  1837). 

*'  "         Audubon  and  Bachman,  Quadrupeds  of  North  America, 

vol.  i.  p.  287  (1847);  Illuatr.  No.  VIII.  Plate  37. 
**    Dougkuii,  var.  1.     Grat,  Magaz.  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  Nov.  1837; 
vol.  i.  p.  586. 

Ears  but  little  shorter  than  the  head  ;  tail  and  tarsus  moderate  as 
to  length :  fur  coarse,  glossy,  and  somewhat  closely  applied 
to  the  body ;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour,  much  mottled  with  black  (chiefly  black  in  the 
winter) ;  behind  the  ear,  rufous ;  chin  and  abdomen,  white ; 
ears  edged  with  black  externally  at  the  apex ;  tail  yellow- 
brown  above,  white  beneath ;  legs  and  feet  suffused  with 
rusty  red. 

This  species  is  common  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 
Alabama ;  still  more  abundant  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  Louisiana,  and  extends  into  Texaa. 

The  Swamp  Hare  greatly  resembles  the  two  species  next  to 
be  described  (the  L.  jyalustris  and  L.  sylvaticm),  but  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  much  larger  size,^  by  its  ears,  tarsi, 
and  tail  being  proportionately  longer,  and  its  for  coarser  and 
more  closely  applied  to  the  body. 

Although  the  present  species  is  occasionally  seen  on  high 
grounds  in  the  dense  forest,  it  prefers  (as  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Bachman)  low  and  marshy  situations,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Streams  and  ponds  of  water.    It  swims  with  great 

^  The  Swamp  Hare  is  a  third  larger  than  the  Marsh  Hare ;  the  largest 
specimen  of  the  latter,  in  more  than  fifty  that  we  measured,  was  only  1 4  inches 
long,  whilst  the  largest  Swamp  Hare  was  22  inches ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
it  is  often  much  larger." — Aud  and  Bachm. 
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facility,  and  will  sometimes  dive,  when  danger  threatens,  to 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  When  chased  by  dogs  the 
Swamp  Hare  runs  with  great  swiftness,  and  is  able  to  escape 
from  them  without  difficulty ;  but  it  almost  invariably  directs 
its  flight  to  the  water,  where  it  commonly  swims  to  some 
spot  where  hollows  are .  made  in  the  banks  by  the  water,  or 
where  some  overhanging  roots  of  trees  afford  a  shelter.^  It 
subsists  on  the  roots  of  various  kinds  of  aquatic  plants,  espe- 
cially on  a  species  of  iris  growing  in  the  water. 

The  young  of  this  Hare  are  frequently  found  in  nests 
formed  of  leaves  and  grasses,  placed  on  hillocks  in  the 
swamps^  or  in  the  hollow  of  some  fallen  tree.  The  female  is 
said  to  produce  from  four  to  six  young,  and  to  have  at  least 
two  broods  in  a  season. 

The  following  dimensions  (from  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Audubon  and  Bachman)  were  taken  by  Dr.  Lee,  from  a 
specimen  of  the  Marsh  Hare,  in  the  flesh  : — 
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Hie  weight  of  a  female  specimen,  in  bad  condition,  was  found  to  be  six  pounds. 


Leptu  Douglani,    Var.  1,  Gray. 

Ears  rather  shorter  than  the  head  ;  tail  and  tarsus  moderate  as  to 
length;  the  nails  stout  and  large:  fur  rather  harsh,  its 
general  hue  of  a  rich  brownish  yellow;  on  the  upper  parts 

'  Messrs.  Audubon  and  Bachman  refer  to  a  specimen  of  the  Swamp  Hare 
(presented  by  them  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia), 
which,  uiion  being  pursued,  swam  across  the  Alabama  River. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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of  the  body  strongly  pencilled  with  bUck ;  on  the  sides  of 
the  body  with  but  little  black  pencilling,  and  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  flanks,  as  well  as  on  the  shoulders,  the  colour  is 
uniform,  and  the  chest  likewise  is  of  an  uniform  yellowish 
colour,  or  very  nearly  so  ;  throat  and  abdomen  rufous  yellow, 
inclining  to  white :  ears  moderately  well  clothed  with  yellow- 
hairs  internally,  which  become  richer  in  tint,  and  almost 
rufous  at  the  point  of  those  organs ;  the  band  indistinctly 
grizzled  with  dusky ;  externally  the  ear-band  is  more  dis- 
tinctly grizzled  with  dusky  and  yellowish,  and  the  remaining 
portion,  like  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  of  a  bright  rusty  yel- 
low, excepting  at  the  apex,  where  there  is  a  smallish,  but 
distinct,  black  patch ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  a  black  line 
running  down  the  hinder  margin,  extending  from  the  tip  of 
the  ear  about  half  way  towards  the  base ;  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  ear  (in  front,  behind,  and  at  the  apex)  is  rufous  yellow  : 
the  limbs  are  of  a  somewhat  darker  hue  than  the  sides  of 
the  body,  being  suffused  with  rust  colour :  the  tail  is  pencilled 
with  dusky,  and  rufous-yellow  above,  and  with  white  and 
dirty  yellow  below.  The  hairs  of  the  back  are  of  a  very  pale 
grey  at  the  root,  then  pale  brownish  yellow,  followed  by 
black,  a  sub-terminal  broad,  rich  brown  yellow  ring,  and  a 
black  point ;  on  the  abdomen  the  hairs  are  white,  with  a 
very  indistinct  trace  of  grey  next  the  skin. 

From  Texas  (?) :  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dr.  Bachman,  who  examined  this  animal  when  in  England, 
recognised  in  it  a  specimen  of  his  Lep.  aquaticus;  never- 
theless (although  I  do  not  doubt  this  view  is  correct),  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  introduce  the  above  description  of  its 
character,  since  by  so  doing  I  am  enabled  to  notice  several 
points  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  description  gleaned 
from  Dr.  Bachman  s  account  of  Z.  aquaticus,  some  of  which 
will  probably  furnish  constant  distinguishing  characters  of 
this  species  when  compared  with  the  two  very  nearly  allied 
animals,  the  Z.  sylvaticus  and  Z.  paiustris.  For  instance, 
the  uniform  rufous-yellow  hue  of  the  hinder  half  of  the  ear 
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externally,  combined  with  the  distinct  black  spot  at  the  npex, 
and  the  black  line  next  the  hinder  margin,  as  well  as  the 
hairs  of  the  abdomen  being  white  at  the  root,  are  characters 
in  which  the  animal  before  me  differs  from  either  the  Wood 
Hare  or  the  Marsh  Hare,  both  these  last  mentioned  species 
having  the  fur  of  the  abdomen  of  a  distinct  grey  hue  below 
the  exposed  ends  of  tlie  hairs — wliich,  by  the  by,  is  a  rare 
circumstance  in  the  Hares :  in  the  latter  (Z.  paluslris)  there 
is  no  black  edging  to  the  ear,  and  in  tlie  L.  sylvaticus  the 
black  edging  at  the  point  of  the  ear  is  narrow,  and  I  always 
find  a  black  line  running  along  the  anterior  margin,  instead 
of  along  the  posterior  one,  as  in  L.  aqua  tic  tis.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  harshness  of  the  fur,  and  the  tail 
being  pure  white  beneath — characters  wliich  are  noticed  as 
distinguishing  the  L.  aquaticm  from  L,  j>alustris  —do  not 
in  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  present  points  of 
distinction,  the  tail  being  coloured  beneath^  and  the  frir  being 
somewhat  less  harsh  in  thei.  aquaticm  than  in  the  L.palux- 
tri$.  This  probably  arises  from  our  specimen  being  imma- 
ture. Differences  of  proportion  in  the  three  above-mentioned 
animals  will  be  perceived  upon  comparing  the  following 
dimensions : — 
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LEPUS  SYLVATICUS. 
The  Wood  Hare. 

Leput  tylvatieut,  Bachm.  Journal  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Phila- 
delphia, vol.  vii.  p.  403 ;  {L,  Americanus),  1.  c. 
p.  326. 

**  '*  AuDUB.  et  Bachm.  Quadnip.  of  North  Amer.  p.  173; 

lUostr.  No.  5,  PI.  22. 
**    Americanut.    Desmarkst,  Mamroalogie,  Part  II.  p.  351.* 
"      nanui,       .    De  Kat,  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York. 

ScHRBB.  (.^),  Siiugth.  vol.  It.  p.  881,  PI.  234,  B. 
Grey  Rabbit  of  the  Americans. 

Ears  rather  shorter  than  the  head;  limhs  and  tail  short;  feet 
clothed  with  shortish  hairs,  which  do  not  hide  the  nails :  for 
somewhat  harsh  to  the  touch ;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
bod  J  mottled  with  black  and  pale  brownish  rufous ;  on  the 
top  of  the  head  sufiused  with  reddish  chesnut ;  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  of  a  bright  rust  colour ;  sides  of  body  greyish ; 
throat  and  abdomen,  white ;  legs  sufiused  with  rusty  red, 
the  tarsi  whitish  above :  ears,  with  the  apical  portion,  clothed 
with  pale  hairs  internally,  margined  with  brown-black  at  the 
apex  externally,  and  with  a  blackish  Une  along  the  anterior 
margin ;  tail  brown  above,  white  beneath. 

Found  almost  throughout  the  United  States.  According  to  Dr. 
Bachman's  observations,  the  Z.  sylvaticus  does  not  extend  in 
the  north  direction  beyond  the  southern  counties  of  New 
Hampshire :  it  abounds  in  the  sandy  districts,  covered  with 
pine-trees,  west  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  from  thence  it  is 
traced  southwards  to  the  northern  parts  of  Florida,  occurring 
in  the  intermediate  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 

*  From  my  notes  I  find  that  the  present  species  is  the  Leput  Ameriemau 
of  the  Paris  and  Leyden  Museums  ;  in  the  former  the  name  Lepui  namu  of 
Schreber  is  attached  to  the  animal  as  a  synonym.  Schreber's  description, 
under  the  name  just  mentioned,  certainly,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  moat 
part  applies  to  the  Leput  eylvatieue,  but  is  rendered  inaccurate  by  his  having 
introduced  into  his  account  statements  made  by  other  authors  which  refer  to 
the  Northern  Hare. 
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Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  a 
native  likewise  of  the  southern  States  west  of  Florida,  and 
very  abundant  on  the  upper  Missouri  River  to  nearly  1000 
miles  above  Saint  Louis.^ 

The  three  species  of  Hare,  first  clearly  described  and  dis- 
tinguished by  Dr.  Bachman  under  the  specific  names  aqua- 
ticus,  sylvaticus,  and  palustris^  so  closely  resemble  each 
other,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  convey,  in  words,  the 
points  of  distinction.  They  all  agree  in  having  the  feet 
clothed  with  comparatively  short  and  stiff  hairs ;  their  ears 
and  limbs  are  shorter  than  in  many  of  the  species  of  Lepus, 
and  their  fur  is  by  no  means  soft,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Common  Hare  or  Babbit.  The  Z.  sylvaticus  is  interme- 
diate in  size  between  the  Z.  aquaticus  and  the  Z.  palustris, 
and  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  ears  and  hind  feet, 
it  abo  holds  a  middle  station.  The  reddish  chestnut  hue  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  a  bright  rusty-red  colour  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  extending  to  the  shoulders,  the 
sides  of  the  body  (and  especially  the  haunches),  being 
greyish,  the  tarsi  inclining  to  white  on  the  upper  surface, 
the  ears  edged  with  black,  or  brown-black,  externally,  both  on 
the  fore  and  apical  margins,  are  points  in  the  colouring 
which,  combined,  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  Wood  Hare. 
To  these  points  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  orbits  of 
the  eyes  are  whitish ;  the  ears  are  clothed  with  dirty  white 
hairs  externally,  or  with  yellow  hairs  (generally  of  a  distinct 
yellow  cast  at  the  apex  of  the  ear),  and  present  but  an  indis- 
tinct trace  of  an  inner  band  of  party-coloured  hairs.  The 
hairs  of  the  back  are  of  a  pale  grey  hue  at  the  root,  from  • 
which  part,  proceeding  towards  the  point,  they  are  gradually 
shaded  into  black,  have  a  broad,  subterminal,  pale  brownish, 
rufous  ring :  on  the  abdomen,  about  two-tliirds  of  each  hair 

*  See  Audubon  and  Bachman's  Quad,  of  North  America,  i.  p.  179. 
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is  white,  and  the  remaining,  basal,  portion  is  grey.  The  tail 
is  white  beneath,  and  brown  above,  but  many  of  the  hairs 
on  this  part  have  a  yellow  point.  The  fore  legs  are  of  a 
bright  rufous  colour  ;  the  feet  somewhat  paler ;  those  of  the 
liind  foot  almost  white  on  the  upper  surface,  and  dirty  brown 
on  the  under ;  the  back  of  the  hind  legs  is  of  a  rusty  red 
hue. 
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Tlie  above  description  is  drawn  up  from  specimens  pre- 
sented to  the  Zoological  Society  by  Dr.  Bachman ;  according 
to  whom,  the  Lepus  sylvaticim  frequents  woods,  and  even  the 
densest  tliickets ;  is  fond  of  spots  which  are  overgrown  with 
young  pines,  thickly  crowded  together,  or  thickets  of  the 
high  bush-blackberry  {Rubus  villoHus).  If  alarmed,  it  runs 
with  great  swiftness,  but  usually  for  a  short  distance  only,  to 
take  refuge  in  some  hollow  tree,  or  amongst  the  entangled 
•roots.  When  hunted  by  dogs,  it  sometimes  makes  its  escape 
by  winding  and  doubling  in  thickets  which  are  too  dense  to 
be  penetrated  by  a  larger  animal.  In  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  the  burrows  of  the  Maryland  Marmot  afford  a  safe 
retreat  in  times  of  danger,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  a 
skunk  has  already  taken  possession  of  the  burrow.  Like 
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Others  of  its  genus,  the  Wood  Hare  has  the  habit  of  stamp- 
ing with  its  hind  feet,  when  alarmed  at  night,  and  also  when 
engaged  in  combat  with  another  of  its  own  species.  It  has 
many  enemies,  falling  a  prey  to  the  Weasels,  Wild  Cats, 
Foxes,  and  Snakes,  but  is,  nevertheless,  an  abundant  animal 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  being  very  prolific. 
Unlike  the  Northern  Hare,  the  present  animal  never  becomes 
white  in  the  winter:  sometimes  the  extreme  points  of  the 
hairs  become  bleached  in  the  winter  months,  but  this,  it 
appears,  is  by  no  means  constantly  the  case. 


LEPUS  PALUSTRIS. 
The  Marsh  Hare. 

Leyu9  paluitrU.    Bachm.,  Journal  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sc.  of  Philadelphia, 
vol.  7,  p.  194  (May  1836),  and  p.  336. 
*'        **  Audubon  and  Bachm.,  Quadrupeds  of  North  America, 

vol.  1,  p.  151.    Illustr.  No.  4,  PI.  18. 
*'     Daufflatii,  var.  2.    Gray,  Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  Nov.  1837, 
vol.  1  (New  Series),  p.  586. 

Limbs  short ;  ears  shorter  than  the  head :  fur  harsh^  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  mottled  with  black  and  rich  brownish 
yellow,  on  the  throat  and  under  parts  white ;  fore  legs  and 
tarsi  deep  brown-rufous  ;  orbit  of  eye  yellowish  ;  back  of  neck 
of  a  dirty  rufous  tint ;  ears  with  yellow  hairs  on  the  inner 
surface,  and  without  any  distinct  black  edging  externally ; 
tail  very  short,  rufous-brown  above,  dirty  yellowish  beneath. 

Inhabits  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
extends  into  Texas  ;  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  more  abundantly  in  South  Carohna  ;  abundant  in 
Greorgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  and  ranges  to  the  southern 
point  of  Florida. 

The  habits  of  the  Marsh  Hare,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Bachman, 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Lepus  aquaticuSy  nearly  con- 
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fining  itself  to  marshy  situations,  and  taking  freely  to  the 
water.  It  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  but,  as  would  be  supposed 
from  the  shortness  of  its  limbs,  its  powers  of  running  and 
leaping  are  far  inferior  to  most  other  Hares. 

The  nest  of  the  Marsh  Hare  has  usually  an  arched  roof, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  formed  of  a  large  species  of  rush 
{Juncus  effmufi),  which  the  animal  cuts  into  pieces  of  about 
a  foot  in  length.  These  nests  are  often  partially  surrounded 
by  water.  The  number  of  young  found  in  the  nests  varies 
from  five  to  seven,  and  the  animal  is  said  to  have  several 
litters  in  a  season,  tlie  first  of  which  is  fully  a  month  later 
than  that  of  the  Wood  Hare  (Z.  sylvaticus).  Lepus  palus- 
iris  may  be  distinguished  from  the  L.  ftylvaticus  by  its  ears, 
feet,  and  tail,  being  proportionately  shorter,  and  in  the  speci- 
tnens  which  have  come  under  my  notice  (among  which  are 
some  presented  by  Dr.  Bachman  to  the  Zoological  Society), 
I  have  observed  certain  differences  in  the  colouring,  which 
are  perhaps  constant.  For  instance,  they  want  the  black 
edging  to  the  anterior  and  apical  margins  of  the  ear,  which 
is  present  in  all  the  specimens  of  L.  sylvaticus  I  have  seen ; 
the  back  of  the  neck  is  of  a  dirty  rufous  tint,  and  this  colour 
does  n  t  extend  backwards  on  to  the  shoulders,  whilst  in  the 
Wood  Hare,  tlie  back  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
shoulders,  are  of  a  bright  rust  colour.  Another  difference  is 
somewhat  striking,  when  the  two  animals  are  laid  side 
by  side ;  and  that  is,  that  the  flanks  and  haunches  want  the 
grey  hue  which  distinguishes  L.  sylvaticus,  being  of  nearly 
the  same  colours  as  the  back.  The  fur  in  the  present  species, 
moreover,  is  coarser,  and  this  is  more  strikingly  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  fiir  of  the  abdomen.  The  fur  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep  grey  colour  next  the  skin,  and 
each  hair  has  a  black  point,  and  a  broad  ring  of  rich  yellow- 
brown  below  the  point ;  on  the  throat  and  abdomen  the  hairs 
are  also  of  a  dark  grey  at  the  root,  but  their  exposed  ends  are 
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white :  the  chest  is  of  a  somewhat  paler  hue  than  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  is  sometimes  whitish  in  the  mesial  line  ;  the 
fore  legs  and  feet,  as  well  as  the  tarsi,  and  the  hinder  part  of 
the  tibiae,  are  of  a  deep  brown -rufous  tint;  the  orbit  of  the 
eye  is  a  buflF  yellow  colour  ^ .  The  ears  are  clothed  for  the  most 
part  with  yellowish  hairs  internally ;  and  towards,  and  at  the 
point,  the  hairs  assume  a  decided  yellow  colour ;  externally 
they  are  rather  sparingly  clothed  behind  with  dirty  yellowish 
hairs,  or,  towards  the  hinder  margin,  with  white  hairs,  and 
at  the  root  of  the  ear  they  assume  a  rufous  tint ;  the  band 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  ear  is  composed  of  party-coloured 
dusky  and  yellow  hairs.  The  tail  is  of  a  rufous- brown  hue 
above  (where,  however,  the  hairs  are  dusky  grey  at  the  root), 
and  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  beneath — sometimes  white  along 
the  middle  line.  Of  this  species  I  have  examined  five  speci- 
mens, three  of  which  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society, — two  being  presented  to  that  Society  by  Dr.  Bach- 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

"     from  ditto  to  ear   

*•     of  ear   

Width  of  ditto   

Length  of  hind  foot  and  naib 
'*     of  tail,  including  the  for 
**     of  tail,  without  the  fur  ... 

From  shoulder  to  extremity  of  fore  foot 


1  Is 

llll 

Dimension  from 
fresh  specimen. 
Dr.  Bachman. 
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i  U 
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'  In  three  specimens  before  me,  such  is  the  case ;  whilst  in  three  specimens 
of  I>.  9ylvatiemi  the  orbit  is  white. 
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man,  and  the  third  formed  part  of  a  collection  obtained  from 
Mr.  David  Douglas,  and  supposed  to  be  from  California 
and  two  in  the  British  Museum  collection ;  these  latter  were 
described  by  Mr.  Gray  under  the  name  L.  Douglasii. 

Hares  of  the  Western  and  South-western  portions  of 
North  America. 

Of  these,  the  first  three  species  described  are  of  very  small 
size,  and  have  short  ears ;  the  others  are  of  moderate,  or 
large  size,  and  most  of  them  have  remarkably  long  ears. 


LEPUS  NUTTALLII. 
Nuttall's  Hare. 

Leput  Nuiiailii.    Bachm.,  Joarn.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philad.  TiL 
p.  345,  PI.  22,  No.  1. 
"  *'         Audubon  and  Bachman's  Quadnipeds  of  N.  America, 

Illust.  No.  19,  PI.  94. 

Ears  broad,  but  very  short — much  shorter  than  the  head :  tail 
also  very  short :  fur  soft ;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
pencilled  with  buff-yellow,  and  black  ;  under  parts  pale 
yellowish  grey ;  legs  and  feet  of  a  rufous-yellow  colour,  and 
a  large  patch  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  extends  on  to 
the  shoulders,  is  of  the  same  colour :  tail  white  beneath. 

Inhabits  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Columbia  and  Shoshonee  Rivers. 

From  all  the  known  Hares  the  present  species  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  diminutive  size,  its  bulk  being  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  Common  Norway  Eat.  From  the  Lepus 
Bachmani,  which  approaches  it  most  nearly  in  size.  Nut 

1  As  there  may  be  some  doabt  on  this  point,  I  haye  not  introduced  Cali- 
fornia as  amongst  the  parts  of  North  America  inhabited  by  thia««pecies. 
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tail's  Hare  differs  in  having  much  shorter  ears,  and  in 
having  a  very  large  rufous  patch  covering  the  hack  of  the 
neck,  and  extending  on  to  the  shoulders,  and  likewise  in 
having  the  limhs  rufous.  The  ears  are  described  by  Dr. 
Bachman  as  broad  and  rounded ;  the  feet  thickly  clothed 
with  soft  hair,  which  completely  hides  the  nails,  and  the  tail 
concealed  (in  the  dried  skin)  by  tlie  long  fur  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body.  The  fur  soft;  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  presenting  a  mixture  of  buff  and  dark  brown,  and 
on  the  under  parts,  of  a  light  buff-grey  colour.  The  fiir  on 
the  back  is  of  a  lead-grey  colour  for  three-fourths  of  its 
length  from  the  roots,  then  light  ash,  mixed  with  buff ;  and 
the  long  interspersed  hairs  are  tipped  with  black.  The  ears 
are  tolerably  well  clothed,  both  externally  and  internally,  with 
ash-coloured  hairs,  have  a  black  Une  on  the  fore  part,  and 
are  edged  with  white.  A  large  buff- coloured  patch  extends 
from  behind  the  ears  to  the  back,  and  the  limbs  are  of  the 
same  colour,  but  with  a  mixture  of  rufous,  which  is  extended 
upwards  to  the  shoulders,  and  on  to  the  thighs.  The  soles  of 
the  feet  are  yellowish  brown,  and  the  tail  is  white  on  the 
under  surface. 


Length  from  Up  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

"     of  head   

"     of  ear  

"     of  hind  foot   

"     of  tail  (vertebrK)   

"     of  ditto,  inclading  the  fur  ... 


Inches.  Lines. 

6  9 

.   2  n 

1  6 

.     2  0 

9 

.      1  3 


This  little  Hare  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  whose 
researches  in  the  botany  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  are  well 
known,  and,  according  to  that  gentleman's  note  which  ac- 
companied a  specimen  presented  to  Dr.  Bachman,  it  was 
met  with  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  inhabits 
thickets  by  the  banks  of  several  of  tlie  small  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Slioshonee  and  Columbia  Rivers. 
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LEPUS  BACHMANI. 
Bacliman's  Hare. 

Leput  Baehmani.    Watkrh.,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for 
August,  1838,  p.  103. 

Ears  rather  longer  than  the  head  ;  tarsi  short,  and  well  clothed 
with  fur  ;  fur  moderately  soft,  its  general  hue  brown  (on  the 
back  pencilled  with  black  and  pale  brown) ;  sides  of  body 
grey-brown  ;  abdomen  white,  slightly  suffused  with  rufous ; 
occiput  brown :  ears  with  a  narrow  indistinct  dusky  edging 
at  the  apex  externally. 

Inhabits  the  south-west  portions  of  North  America  —  perhaps 
California. 

The  specimea  upon  which  the  Lepus  Baehmani  was 
founded  is  possibly  not  full  grown,  but  the  condition  of  the 
incisor  teeth  forbid  our  supposing  it  very  young,  since  they 
are  well  developed,  and  of  equal  width  throughout,  and,  in 
fact,  tlie  only  ground  for  suspecting  the  animal  may  not  be 
adult,  is  its  small  size.  It  has  the  short  feet  which  charac- 
terize the  L,  palustriH,  and  as  the  last  mentioned  animal  was 
received  by  tlie  Zoological  Society  in  the  same  collection  as 
the  Lepus  Baehmani,  I  have  more  than  once  compared  the 
two  animals  very  carefully  together.  Notwithsttmding  that 
the  Hare,  which  I  have  named  after  my  friend  Dr.  Bachman, 
is  not  above  one- third  of  the  size  of  tlie  L.  palustris,  its 
ears  are  absolutely  longer ;  and  another  important  difference 
is  observable  in  the  feet,  which,  instead  of  being  clothed  with 
short  and  adpressed  hairs,  which  do  not  conceal  the  nails, 
are,  in  Bachman's  Hare,  clothed  with  long  and  wooUy  hairs — 
those  from  tlie  toes  projecting  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  points  of  the  nails.  The  fiir  in  the  present 
species  is  much  softer  than  in  L.  palustris,  and  differs  in  its 
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colouring;  the  incisor  teeth  are  strongly  grooved,  and  the 
division  of  the  tooth  which  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  groove 
is  less  broad  than  in  the  Marsh  Hare.  The  general  brown 
hue  of  the  back  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  black  and  pale 
yellow  brown,  the  visible  portions  of  the  hairs  being  of  this 
colour,  but  each  hair  has  its  lower  half  of  a  deep  grey  colour, 
and  the  hairs  are  almost  black  immediately  below  the  sub- 
terminal  pale  ring :  the  hairs  on  the  abdomen  are  of  a  dis- 
tinct grey  colour  at  the  root,  and  white  beyond,  but  slightly 
suffused  with  rufous  at  the  point ;  and,  towards  the  sides  of 
the  body,  the  rufous  tint  is  much  more  conspicuous.  The 
legs  and  feet  (if  we  except  the  upper  surface  of  the  tarsus, 
which  is  very  pale)  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  brown  tint  as 
the  sides  of  the  body,  these  parts  wanting  the  red  tint  which 
is  seen  in  the  L.  palustris,  L.  aquaticus,  and  L.  sylvaticus, 
which,  like  the  present  species,  have  short  feet.  The  ears 
are  clothed  with  grey-white  hairs  internally,  but  near  the 
hinder  margin  they  are  grizzled  with  black,  and  at  the  apical 
margin  there  is  a  very  narrow  band  of  brownish  yellow  hairs ; 
on  the  front  edge  of  the  ear  is  a  small  white  fringe ;  exter- 
nally, the  band  of  the  ear  is  grizzled  with  black  and  yellow ; 
there  is  a  narrow  dusky  edging  at  the  apex,  and  the  hinder 
half  is  grey- white,  excepting  at  the  root  of  the  ear,  where  a 
rufous  tint  is  visible.  The  back  of  the  neck  is  brown,  but 
towards  the  shoulders  slightly  tinted  with  rufous.  The  tail 
is  white  below,  and  dusky  above,  with  pencillings  of  dirty 
yellow. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail    ...    11  0 

*'     from  ditto  to  ear    2  b\ 

"     of  ear   2  8 

Width  of  ditto    1  8 

'*     of  the  hind  foot    2  10 

**     of  tail,  including  the  far,  about    ...     1  3 
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LEPUS  AETEMISI^. 
Wormwood  Hare. 

Lepui  ttrtemmte.       Bachm.,  Joorn.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philad. 
Tol.  Tiii.  p.  94. 

"  AuDUB.  and  Bachm.,  Qoadr.  of  N.  America,  Illustr. 

No.  18,  PI.  88. 

'*     artemmaeut.    Waonbb,  Schreb.  Saagth.  Suppl.  iy.  p.  115. 

Ears  about  equal  to  the  head  in  length ;  tarsi  tolerably  long,  and 
well  clothed ;  tail  short :  fur  soft ;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
animal  pencilled  with  black  and  brownish  white;  on  the 
under  parts,  white ;  back  of  the  neck,  and  limbs,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  pale  rusty-fawn  colour :  ears  margined  with 
black  at  the  apex  externally :  tail  above,  coloured  like  the 
back ;  beneath,  white. 

Inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Wormwood  Hare  is  a  very  small  species  (much  smaller 
than  the  Common  Babbit) ,  being  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
Lep,  Bachmani,  from  which  it  diflTers  in  having  a  longer 
tarsus,  as  well  as  in  its  colouring. 

The  following  description  was  taken  from  a  specimen 
brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Bachman,  which  that  gentleman 
kindly  allowed  me  to  examine. 

The  fur  is  soft,  and  the  general  hue  is  somewhat  pole ;  the 
hairs  on  the  back  are  of  a  pale  grey  at  the  root,  shaded  into 
brown  in  the  middle,  annulated  with  brown-wliite  towards  the 
point,  and  black  at  the  point ;  on  the  abdomen  the  hairs  ore 
also  pale  grey  at  the  root,  but  they  are  white  externally,  as 
are  also  the  hairs  on  the  throat :  the  inner  surface  of  the 
limbs  are  white ;  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  chest, 
the  hairs  are  grey,  tipped  with  brown-white,  but  with  a  faint 
yellow  hue ;  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  neck — commencing 
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immediately  behind  the  ears,  and  extending  to  the  back — is 
of  a  pale  rusty- fawn  colour ;  and  the  legs,  externally,  are  of 
the  same  hue  ;  the  feet  are  of  a  dirty  yellow-brown  hue 
beneath,  and  the  tarsus  is  very  pale  along  the  middle  part  of 
the  upper  surface.  The  tail  is  coloured  like  the  back  of  the 
animal  on  its  upper  surface,  but  assumes  a  grey-black  tint 
towards  the  tip  ;  beneath,  it  is  white.  The  bands  of  the  ears 
are  finely  freckled  with  dusky  and  dirty  white ;  the  hinder 
surface,  externally,  is  dirty  white,  as  well  as  the  innner 
surface  ;  the  margins  are  whitish,  but  on  the  outer  surface  are 
edged  with  black  at  the  apex.  The  upper  incisors  are  deeply 
grooved. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail       ...    1 2  0 

from  ditto  to  ear    2  7 

"     of  ear    2  8 

"     of  tartos    3  2 

LEPUS  CAMPESTRIS. 
Prairie  Hare. 

LtpuB  eampettrii,      Bacbm.,  Jonr.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat  Sci.  of  Philad. 
▼oL  tU.  p.  349  (1837). 
"     TbtriMflufti.     Bachm.,  L  c.  vol.  viii.  Pt.  1,  p.  92,  PI.  2  (1839). 
"         "  AuDUB.  and  Bachm.,  Qnadr.  of  N.  America,  toL  i. 

p.  25  (1847),  No.  1,  PI.  3  of  the  Iliuatrations. 
"     Virffiniamu,    Richards.,  Fann.  Bor.  Amer.  Pt.  1,  p.  224  (1829). 
Prairie  Hare  of  the  Fur  Traders. 

Ears  longer  than  the  head ;  tarsi  long,  and  densely  clothed  with 
fur:  far  very  soft,  the  prevailing  hue  pale  ashy  grey,  ob- 
scurely tinted  with  yellow ;  throat  and  under  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  tail,  white,  the  latter  with  a  few  dark  hairs  on 
the  upper  surface ;  back  of  neck  dirty  white ;  ears  with  a 
large  black  patch  at  the  apex  externally. 
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Found  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  region  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  ranges  eastwards,  on  the  Missouri, 
beyond  the  Yellowstone  River*  —  range  of  L.  Toumsendii 
of  Bachman.  The  L,  Firginianus  of  Richardson,  according 
to  that  author,  inhabits  the  plains  through  which  the  north 
and  south  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  flow,  and  which 
extend  westward  as  far  as  the  Winnipegoos  Lake,  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Winnipeg ;  it  is  not  knovm  to 
range  further  north  than  the  55th  parallel. 

With  regard  to  the  names  associated  at  the  head  of  this 
account,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  Dr.  Bachman  gave  the 
name  Lepus  campestris  to  the  animal  described  by  Dr. 
Richardson  under  the  name  Z.  Virginianus,  because  this 
latter  name  had  been  previously  applied  by  Dr.  Harlan  to  a 
distinct  species  of  Hare.  The  Lepus  Townsetidii  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Bachman  upon  specimens  of  a  Hare  which 
he  was  induced  to  believe  would  prove  distinct  from  the 
L,  campestris,  from  his  having  received  information  that  it 
did  not  become  white  in  the  winter  months,  like  that  animal ; 
more  recently,  however,  Dr.  Bachman  has  been  assured  by 
residents  in  Missouri,  that  the  L,  Townsendii  is  subject  to 
the  same  change  of  colour.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
animals  described  under  the  names  campestris  and  Town- 

'  The  accounts  before  iu,  from  which  we  haye  to  ascertain  the  geographical 
range  of  this  animal,  are  extremely  vague ;  one  of  them  gives  '*  more  than 
1200  miles  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains/'  as  a  locality  for  the  species! 
From  the  context,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  traveller  from 
whose  notes  the  quotation  is  made,  was  on  the  Missouri  (though  it  is  not  so 
stated  in  plain  terms),  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  1200  miles  mentioned 
may  include  the  windings  of  that  river.  Mr.  Nuttall,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Bachman,  states  that  our  Hare,  though  seen  frequently  on  the  plains  of  the 
Platte,  is  still  more  common  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  habitats  of  the  L,  Virginianut  of  Richardson  are  kept  distinct,  since  it 
is  just  posfflble  that  the  animal  may  prove  a  different  species  to  the  L» 
Towiendii, 
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sendii  agree,  according  to  the  descriptions,  in  the  colouring 
of  the  summer  fiir,  and  in  size,  and  are  both  inhabitants  of 
the  western  prairies,  there  are  no  grounds  for  regarding  them 
as  distinct. 

A  specimen  of  the  Prairie  Hare,  which  Dr.  Bachman  allowed 
me  to  examine,  and  which  is  probably  one  of  the  specimens 
referred  to  in  the  "  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,"  was  very 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Common  European  Hare,  and 
likewise  agreed  very  closely  with  that  animal  in  the  propor- 
tions of  its  limbs,  but  its  ears  were  distinctly  longer,  and  its 
colouring  differed  from  that  of  most  Hares  in  being,  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  paUsh  ashy  grey  hue,  in  which 
a  £Eunt  yellow  tinge  was  perceptible ;  the  hairs  on  the  back  were 
grey-white  at  the  root,  brown-grey  beyond,  almost  black 
below  the  cream-coloured  sub-terminal  ring,  and  black  at  the 
point ;  the  fur  on  the  abdomen  white  to  the  skin ;  throat  and 
inner  side  of  the  limbs  also  white ;  the  tail  white,  having, 
however,  a  greyish  hue  at  the  base,  on  the  upper  surface, 
owing  to  there  being  an  admixture  of  black  hairs  at  that 
point :  the  tarsi  white  above,  and  of  a  pale  brownish  colour 
beneath  ;  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  suffused  with  cream-colour; 
the  orbit  of  the  eye  white ;  back  of  the  neck  nearly  white, 
especially  near  the  root  of  the  ear :  the  coloured  bands  of  the 
ears  composed  of  small  hairs,  partly  blackish  and  partly 
cream-coloured ;  the  hairs  forming  the  fringe  on  the  anterior 
margin,  very  long,  and  of  a  cream  yellow,  the  hinder  margin 
edged  with  white ;  the  hinder  half  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ear  pure  white,  excepting  at  the  point,  where  the  hairs  were 
black,  and  formed  a  moderate  sized  patch.  The  fur  was 
dense,  and  very  soft,  and  the  feet  were  densely  clothed,  though 
rather  less  so  than  in  the  Polar  Hare. 
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6 
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4 

9 

4 

6 
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3 

H 

3 

0 

1  3 

From  shoulder  to  the 
extremity  of  the  fore 
foot  

13 

6 

7  li 

Weight   

6i  lb9. 

The  above  description  agrees  so  closely  with  that  of  Lepus 
TownHcndii  of  Dr.  Bachman,  that  I  have  only  tliought  it 
necessary  to  add  the  dimensions  of  the  specimens  examined 
by  that  naturalist,  whose  correspondents  inform  him  that  the 
species  exclusively  inhabits  the  plains,  and  more  especially 
those  whicli  tire  overgrown  witli  the  aromatic  Wormwood 
{ArtemiHia),  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Walla- WaUa,  but  is  said  to  disappear,  together  with  the 
wormwood  bushes,  in  proceeding  westwards  towards  the  sea. 

Lepui  Virginianua,  Richardson. 

This  animal,  which  is  said  to  be  common  on  tlie  plains 
through  wliich  the  north  and  soutli  branches  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan flow,  is  described  as  being  entirely  white,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ears,  which  have  a  brownish  black  tip,  the  black 
about  as  much  extended  as  in  the  Polar  Hare,  and  has  the  fore 
part  of  the  outer  surface,  and  the  liinder  part  of  the  inner 
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surface,  of  a  fawn  colour.  Although  white  exterually,  the  hairs 
of  the  fur  are  found  to  be  coloured  below  the  exposed  parts : 
on  the  back  they  are  white  for  one- third  of  their  length  from 
the  root,  and  pale  brownish  yellow  in  the  middle ;  on  the 
cheeks  the  hairs  are  grey  at  the  roots,  and  on  the  neck  they 
are  grey  at  the  root,  then  buff  colour :  on  the  abdomen  the 
hairs  are  white  to  the  root.  Dr.  Richardson's  measurements, 
which  are  from  a  mutilated  skin,  give  22  inches  as  the  entire 
length  of  the  animal,  and  4  inches  for  the  length  of  the 
ears. 

According  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark's  account,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Bichardson,  the  animal  weighs  from  seven  to  eleven 
pounds ;  its  head,  neck,  back,  shoulders,  and  the  outer  parts 
of  the  legs  and  thighs,  are  of  a  lead  colour ;  the  tail  white  : 
the  fur  long,  dense,  and  soft.  The  animal  assumes  the  above 
colouring  from  the  middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  of  a  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  the  black,  and  reddish  brown  of  the  ears, 
which  never  changes. 


LEPUS  CALIFORNICUS. 
Califomian  Hare. 

LepuM  Calif omicut,     GRAr,  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  November, 
1837,  vol.  1  (New  Series),  p.  586. 
"    Riehardwnii.    Bachm.,  Journ.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philad., 
Tol.  viii.  p.  88. 

"  Wagner,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  Ill  (1844). 

Benneiiiu        Gray,  Zoology  of  the  Voy.  of  H.M.S.  Salphur — 
Maiomalia,  p.  35.  PI.  14  (1843). 

Ears  very  large,  much  longer  than  the  head ;  hmbs  long  and 
slender ;  tail  long  :  fur  soft,  moderate  as  to  length ;  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  pencilled  with  black  and  pale  rufous- 
brown  ;  on  the  chest,  sides  of  the  body,  and  outer  surface  of 
limbs,  pale  brown,  more  or  less  tinted  with  rufous  ;  abdomen 
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white,  suffused  with  bright  rust  colour,  or  with  fiiwn-yellow  ; 
tail  dirty  brown-yellow  below;  black  above :  ears  with  a 
large  black  patch  at  the  apex,  externally:  back  of  neck 
grey-white,  brownish  in  the  mesial  line. 

Inhabits  California — "in  the  open  hilly  country  which  surrounds 
the  harbour  of  St.  Diego"  (lat.  32®  04'). 

I  have  before  me,  notes  of  ten  nominal  species  of  Hares, 
supposed,  or  known  to  be,  inhabitants  of  the  south-western 
portions  of  North  America.  Of  these,  one,  which  was 
described  from  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  from  which  the  label  had  become  detached  and  lost, 
was  merely  surmised  to  be  a  native  of  this  part  of  America,  as 
it  was  likewise  of  the  southernmost  part  of  South  America, 
and  was  described  under  the  name  Lepus  hngicaudatm : 
this  proves  to  be  a  South  African  animal,  being,  without 
doubt,  the  i.  sdxatilis.  Of  the  remaining,  so-called  species, 
there  are  two  of  which  I  have  only  very  short  descriptions — 
they  are  the  Z.  cunicularius  and  Z.  Mexicanus  of  the 
Berlin  Museum^.  Of  the  others  I  have  detailed  descrip- 
tions; and,  in  most  cases,  I  have  examined  the  specimens 
from  which  the  original  descriptions  were  drawn  up.  They 
appear  to  me  to  be  clearly  referrible  to  three  species  only ; 
and  the  earliest  names  imposed  upon  them  respectively,  were 
Californicus,  Texianus,  and  callotis.    They  are  all  nearly 

^  For  notes  upon  these  two  species  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Bachman. 
The  note  relating  to  the  L,  Mexieantu  is  brief,  but  leaves  scarcely  a  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  that  animal  is  specifically  identical  with  the  Leput  ealioiit. 
Judging  from  the  description  of  the 

Leput  cunieulariui :  Lichtbnstbin, 

that  animal  must  be  nearly  allied  to  the  short-eared  Hares  of  the  United 
States.  Its  fur  is  said  to  be  short,  and  coarse ;  the  general  hue  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  brown-black  ;  the  hairs  on  these  parts  being  of  a  pale  ashy 
grey  at  the  root,  light  brown  in  the  middle,  annulated  with  yellowish  white 
towards  the  point,  and  with  a  long  black  point :  ears,  internally  clothed  with 
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equal  in  size  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Common  European 
Hare,  and  have  long  ears  and  long  limbs.  The  Lep.  callotis 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ear, 
externally,  being  white,  or  yellowish;  in  L.  Calif ornicus  and 
Z.  Texianus  the  same  part  being  marked  with  a  large  black 
patch :  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  last-named 
species  are  noticed  in  the  accoimt  of  Lep.  Texianus.  The 
Galifomian  Hare  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  its 
colouring,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the 
flanks  and  limbs ;  in  some  specimens  the  rufous  tint  is  tolerably 
bright  and  distinct,  whilst  in  others  there  is  scarcely  any  trace 
of  the  reddish  hue  on  these  parts.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  strongly  pencilled  with  black,  and  pale  rufous-brown  ;  the 
chest,  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  the  limbs,  are  rufous,  sUghtly 
tinted  with  brown ;  the  throat  yellow- white ;  chin  brownish,  and 
abdomen  white,  suffused  with  bright,  but  pale,  rust  coloiur  * 
the  fore  legs  are  considerably  pencilled  with  black  in  front, 
especially  towards  the  feet ;  the  fore  feet  are  brown-white ; 
there  is  less  of  the  red  tint  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hind 
legs  than  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  on  the  tarsus  it  is 
replaced  by  pale  brown;  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  dusky 
brown.  The  ears,  which  are  very  large,  have  the  fore  part  of 
the  outer  surface,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  inner,  clothed 

short  cream-coloured  hairs  ;  externally,  pale  grey-brown,  but  assnming  a 
blackish  hue  towards  the  tip :  back  of  the  neck  yellow ;  orbit  of  the  eye, 
throat,  and  abdomen,  white. 

ltichc'8.  Linei. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail     ...    15  6 

"      oftaU    2  9 

"     ofear    3  5 

of  tarsus    4  0 

Inhabits  Mexico. 

I  may  here  mention,  that  in  the  Leyden  Museum  I  examined  an  animal 
labeUed  as  coming  from  Mexico,  which  appeared  to  me  to  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  common  Wild  Rabbit  of  Europe. 
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with  shorty  party-coloured,  dusky  and  brown-white  hairs ;  the 
fringe  on  the  anterior  margin  is  composed  of  yellow-white 
hairs,  having  dusky  points ;  the  hinder  edge  of  the  ear  is 
cream-coloured,  or,  in  parts^  white  ;  the  tip  is  distinctly 
edged  with  black,  and  the  black  runs  down  from  the  point, 
on  the  hinder  margin,  for  about  half  the  length  of  the 
ear ;  on  the  fore  margin,  the  black  is  much  less  extended : 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ear,  at  the  apex,  is  a  large  dusky 
black  patch,  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  vertical 
diameter ;  the  hinder  half  of  the  ear,  below  the  black  part, 
is  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  The  back  of  the  neck  is  brown  in 
the  middle  line,  and  greyish  white  beliind  the  ears.  The  tail 
is  moderately  long,  of  a  dirty  brownish  yeUow  colour  below, 
and  black  above  to  the  point.  The  hairs  on  the  back  are 
grey-white  at  the  root«  have  a  broad  black  space  in  the 
middle,  a  sub- terminal  ring  of  rufous  broAm  (but  very  pale), 
and  a  black  point:  on  the  abdomen  the  hairs  are  white  at 
the  root. 

This  description  is  from  the  specimen  upon  which  Mr.  Gray 
founded  the  Lepus  Californicus ;  its  admeasurements  are 
given  in  the  first  of  the  four  columns  of  dimensions.  Two 
other  specimens,  which,  together  with  the  one  just  noticed, 
are  in  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  are  the  ori- 
ginals, I  believe,  of  "Dr.  Bachman's  descriptions,  under  the 
name  Lepus  Richardson ii^.  They  differ  slightly  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  specimen  described  by  Mr.  Gray,  but, 
after  a  careful  comparison,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  three 
animals  are  specifically  identical.  The  tail  in  all  is  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  colour  beneath  ;  and  the  back  of  the  neck  is  grey- 

^  I  regret  that  r.p  to  the  present  moment  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
Eighth  Volame  of  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdenoes  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  Dr.  Bachman  describes  the  Lepui  Riehardwnii ;  the  account, 
however,  an  extracted  by  Dr.  Wagner  in  his  Supplement  to  Schreber's  Saug- 
thiere,  leaves  litUe  doubt  on  my  mind  that  I  am  correct  in  regarding  the 
specimens  referred  to»  as  those  upon  which  that  account  was  drawn  up. 
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white,  but  more  or  less  brown  in  the  middle,  and  they  have 
a  large  black  patch  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ear.  One  of 
the  specimens  of  Z.  Richardsonii  differs  from  die  animal 
from  which  my  detailed  description  is  taken,  in  having  less  of 
the  rufous  tinge  on  the  chest  and  sides  of  the  body ;  these 
parts  are  of  a  palish  brown  colour,  with  a  faint  rufous  tint. 
The  region  of  the  shouldei-s  is  brown,  and  destitute  of  black 
pencilling.  The  second  specimen  differs  in  its  general  tint, 
being  less  brown — inclining  to  grey:  its  belly  is  yellow-white, 
and  there  is  a  very  slight  rusty  tint  about  the  base  of  the 
legs,  and  lower  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  legs 
are  brown. 


i! 

1 

Leput 

JUekardsonii. 

nnetfU. 

X  * 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of 
taU  

22  6 

21  0 

21  0 

19  6 

"     firom  nose  to  ear   

4  6 

4  3 

3  10 

4  0 

"     of  ear   

5  6 

5  6 

5  5 

5  2 

Width  of  ditto   

3  0 

3  0 

3  0 

2  10 

Length  of  taU,  including  the  for 

4  S 

5  0 

4  8 

"     of  taraof   

4  10 

4  10 

4  10 

4  9 

The  Lepus  Bennettii  of  Mr.  Gray,  in  its  colouring,  re- 
sembles tlie  second  specimen  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
account ;  that  is  to'  say,  it  is  less  rufous  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  than  the  specimen  described  under  the  name  Z.  6V//i- 
fornicus.  Its  dimensions  are  given  in  the  fourth  column. 
The  following  are  the  admeasurements  of  its  skull : — 

Lepu9  Bennettii. 
British  Museum. 
Inches.  Lines. 
Length  of  skull  from  tip  of  intermaxillary  bones 

to  lower  part  of  occiput  *   3  5 

*  A  very  small  portion  of  the  occiput  only  is  remainmg  in  this  skull,  which, 
if  perfect,  would  no  doubt  be  about  3"  V'\  or  3"  8'",  in  total  length. 
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LepuM  BentteitiL 
British  MaMam. 
Inchet.  lioes. 


Width  of  skuU    1  7f 

Length  between  orbits    Hi 

Length  of  nasal  bones    1  4^ 

Width  of  ditto  behind    8} 

«*       "      infipont   5f 

"     of  apper  incisors   2f 

From  npper  incisors  to  molar  teeth   I  0^ 

Length  of  six  molar  teeth,  taken  together    ...  7 

"      of  palate    3 

**      of  lower  jaw    2  6J 

Height  of  ditto    1  6 

Transverse  diameter  of  angular  portion       ...  11} 


LEPUS  TEXIANUS? 
Texian  Hare  ? 

Lepui  Texianus.    Aud.  and  Bachm.,  Qnadmpeds  of  North  America  ? 

Legs  long ;  ears  very  large — more  than  one-third  longer  than  the 
head  ;  tail  long  :  fur  long  and  soft ;  the  general  hue  of  the 
animal  pale,  inclining  to  ashy  grey,  hut  strongly  mottled 
with  black  and  brownish  white,  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body ;  the  throat  and  abdomen  white ;  haunches,  and  outer 
surface  of  the  legs,  grey ;  tarsus  nearly  white  ;  back  of  nedc 
pale  ashy  grey;  tail  black  above,  and  greyish  beneath;  a 
large  black  patch  on  the  rump ;  ears  with  alarge  black  patch 
at  the  apex  externally. 

InhabiU  Texas? 

A  well-marked  species  of  Hare,  in  the  coUection  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  of  which  the  history  is  not  known,  is 
recognized  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Audubon  as  a  species  with  which  he 
is  well  acquainted,  and  which  that  gentleman  informs  me  will 
shortly  be  published  in  the  great  work  on  the  North  American 
Quadrupeds,  which  I  have  already  frequently  quoted.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Audubon,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
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splendid  plates  which  illustrate  the  work  alluded  to,  the  ani- 
mal inhabits  Texas,  and  has  been  named  Lepus  Texianus,  In 
its  colouring,  the  specimen  alluded  to,  agrees  more  closely  with 
the  L.  callotis  than  with  the  Califomian  Hare,  but  it  re- 
sembles the  latter  in  having  a  large  black  patch  at  the  tip  of 
the  ear,  and  in  having  the  back  of  the  neck  pale :  its  limbs 
are  apparently  proportionately  shorter,  and  less  slender  than 
those  of  the  animals  just  mentioned,  and  it  differs  from  them, 
in  a  marked  degree,  in  the  relative  size  of  its  ears.  The  black 
patch,  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  and  which  is  hidden  by 
the  recurved  tail,  it  seems,  is  found  likewise  in  the  Lep. 
caUotis.  The  hairs  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
white  (very  slightly  tinted  with  grey)  at  the  root,  brownish 
towards  the  middle,  black  above  the  middle,  ha^e  a  broad 
sub-terminal  pale  ring,  which  is  almost  white,  but  shaded 
into  reddish  near  the  black  with  which  the  hair  is  pointed. 
The  throat  and  abdomen  are  white,  but  a  slight  yellow 
tint  is  observable  on  the  latter  part.  The  feet  are  dusky 
grey  beneath.  The  fore  legs  are  of  a  pale  ashy  grey  colour 
in  front,  and  obscurely  pencilled  with  dusky.  The  fore  part 
of  the  ears,  externally,  and  the  hinder  part,  internally,  are 
clothed  with  party-coloured,  dusky,  and  yellow-white  hairs ; 
the  fringe  on  the  anterior  margin  is  composed  of  long  dirty 
yellow  hairs ;  the  hinder  margin  is  white ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  part  already  noticed,  the  inner  surface  of  the  ear  is 
clothed  with  pale  hairs,  yellowish  near  the  point,  and  white 
below  that  part ;  the  tip  of  the  ear  is  fringed  with  brown-black 
hairs,  and  a  similar  dark  edging  runs  down  the  hinder  margin 
for  about  two  inches  from  the  point ;  the  hinder  half  of  the 
ear,  externally,  is  white,  if  we  except  the  apical  portion, 
where  there  is  a  large  dusky  black  patch  of  about  an  inch 
or  more  in  vertical  diameter.  The  tail  is  black  above, 
and  at  the  point,  and  dirty  greyish  white  below :  here  the 
hairs  are  grey  at  the  root.    The  orbit  of  the  eye  is  whitish. 
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Inches.  Udm. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail         ...  20  0 

<*      from  nose  to  ear,  aboat   4  0 

•*      ofe^ur   6  6 

Width  of  ditto    3  0 

Length  of  tarsus    5  0 

of  fore  leg  and  foot,  aboat    5  0 

"      of  tail,  including  the  fur    4  0 

LEPUS  CALLOTIS. 
Mexican  Hare. 

Leput  calloiis,  Waolbr,  Natiirliches  System  der  Amphibien,  p.  23, 

(1830):  Isis,  1831,  p.  511. 
"       "  Waoner,    Schreb.    Saugth.    Suppl.,  \v,  p.  106, 

Tab. 233 E  (1844). 

"  nigricaudatiu,  Bennett,  Proceedings  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  for  Mardi, 
1833,  p.  41. 

*^    fiavigularis,       Wasner,  in  Mus.  Monac. ;  Schreb.  Saugth.  1.  c. 

'*  Mejricanut,  Lechtbnstbin,  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Richardson, 
Report  on  North  American  Zoology. — Sixth  Report 
of  the  British  Association,  1836,  p.  150. 

Ears  very  large,  about  one-fifth  longer  than  the  head  ;  limbs  long, 
and  very  slender :  fur  soft,  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
of  a  delicate  sienna  yellow  colour,  mottled  with  black ; 
lower  half  of  the  sides  of  the  body,  limbs,  and  rump,  white : 
tail  black  above,  and  at  the  point ;  white  beneath ;  back  of 
neck,  and  base  of  ear  externally,  black,  the  remaining  outer 
surface  of  the  ear  (with  the  exception  of  the  band  in  front) 
pale — no  black  patch  at  the  apex. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  California. 

The  Mexican  Hare  is  a  well-marked  species,  very  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  the  Common  Hare  of  Europe,  but  has  longer 
ears  than  that  animal,  and  its  limbs  are  much  more  slender. 
In  its  colouring  the  most  striking  points  are,  the  dusky  black 
back  to  the  neck,  the  absence  of  any  black  patch  at  the  tip 
of  the  ear  externally,  and  the  mottled,  black,  and  yellovdsh 
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colouring  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  auimal,  terminating  ab- 
ruptly about  half  way  down  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  also 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  at  some  distance  from  the 
root  of  tail,  and  being  replaced  by  a  white  fiir  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  animal. 

I  have  seen  but  one  specimen  of  this  species — the  speci- 
men which  Mr.  Bennett  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  under  the  name  Lejms  nigricaudatusj  and 
which  was  received  from  that  part  of  California  which  adjoins 
Mexico.  Dr.  Wagner  has  evidently  examined  several  speci- 
mens, and  states  that  upon  two  occasions  he  has  received  the 
animal  from  Mexico.  All  the  individuals  examined,  present 
the  leading  characters  above  pointed  out,  but  I  must  observe, 
that  on  the  sides  of  the  body  there  are  a  few  black  hairs  in- 
terspersed with  the  white  fur,  and  these  become  more  numerous 
towards  the  root  of  the  tail,  above  which  there  is  a  dusky 
patch — sometimes,  however,  very  indistinct ;  and  the  back  of 
the  neck  assumes  a  brownish  hue  in  the  middle  Une,  and 
sometimes  many  of  the  hairs  on  this  part  are  pointed  with 
whitish ;  sooty  black,  however,  is  the  prevailing  hue  of  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  this  colour  is  extended  on  to  the  root 
of  the  ear. 

Lepus  flatngularis.  Wagner. 

This  specimen,  to  which  Dr.  Wagner  gave  the  name  Jlavi- 
gularis,  differs  bom  others  in  having  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  of  a  richer  tint,  the  yellow  parts  of  the  hairs  being  of 
an  ochreous  hue ;  the  whole  fore  part  of  the  neck  being  of 
an  uniform  ochre  colour,  and  the  hinder  half  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ears  being  yellow  to  the  point ; — a  large  pure 
white  patch  is  usually  found  at  the  point  of  the  ear,  ex- 
ternally ^ 

'  The  same  part  ii  black  in  the  Texian  Hare,  which  has  atouter  limbs  and 
longer  ears  than  the  Mexican  Hare,  and  wants  the  black  on  the  back  of  the 
neck. 
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Lejnu  nigrieaudatut.  Bknnktt. 


In  applying  the  name  Black-tailed  Hare  to  the  present 
animal,  Mr.  Bennett  merely  wished  to  call  attention  to  the 
£Eict,  that  its  tail  had  more  black  than  usual  in  its  colouring ; 
in  very  many  Hares  the  black  is  ccmfined  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  part  in  question,  whilst  in  the  L.  nigricaudatus,  the 
tip  and  the  sides  of  the  tail  are  also  sooty  black,  the  white  of 
the  under  surface  being  almost  confined  to  the  root  of  the 
tail.  As  the  L.  nigricaudatus  presents  all  the  general 
features  which  have  been  noticed  as  appertaining  to  the  L. 
callotis,  I  shall  merely  add,  that  the  fur  on  the  upper  parts 
of  its  body  is  composed  of  long  and  soft  hairs,  which  are 
pale  grey  at  the  root ;  above  the  grey^  a  long  space  on  each 
hair,  is  of  a  pale  rufous  colour,  this  is  followed  by  a  dusky  or 
blackish  space,  a  broad,  pale  rufous-yellow  ring,  and  a  black 
point :  the  sides  of  the  face  are  chiefly  yellow ;  the  chest 
yellow  ;  the  back  part  of  the  tibia  dusky  grey,  and  the  dense 
fur  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  of  a  dirty  blood-red. 


Length  from  tip  of  noie  to  root 
of  toU   

"     fh>m  ditto  to  ear  

"     of  ear  

mith  of  ditto   

Length  of  fore  foot  and  leg  to  the 
elbow  joint,  about   . . . 

"     of  the  tarstii   

'*     of  tail,  including  the  far 


I 


I! 


Idb.  lines. 


Ina.  Lines. 
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2 
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3 
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In*.  Lines. 


Ins.  Lines. 
18  0 

5  7 
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The  brief  note  relating  to  the  Z.  Mexicanus  of  the  Berlin 
Museum,  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Bachman,  describes  that  animal 
as  having  the  back  of  the  neck  black  ;  the  white  of  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  extending  high  up  on  the  flanks, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  other  respects  agreeing  with  the  characters 
of  L.  callotis. 

South  American  Hares. 

Hitherto  but  one  species  of  Hare  has  been  found  in  South 
America. 


LEPUS  BRAZILIENSIS. 
Brazilian  Hare. 

Ltpui  BraxiHetuii.    Linn.,  Syit.  Nat.,  12th  Ed.,  i.  \k  78. 

Shkbb.,  Sangth.  Iw.  p.  902. 
"         *'  Dbsm ARB8T,  Mammalogie,  Pt.  2,  p.  352. 

'*  '*  Waonbr,  Shreb.  Saagth.  Sappl.  W.  p.  116. 

Tapeti.         Pallas,  Nov.  Spec.  Glir.  p.  30. 
**     Tapiii,  BuPFON,  Hittoire  Natnrelle,  torn.  zr.  p.  162. 

*'  AzAKA,  Eiiaia  sar  PHistoire  des  Quadrupeds  de  la 

Province  de  Paraguay,  8vo.  Paris,  1801,  torn.  ii.  p.  57. 


Ears  small ;  tail  yery  short ;  tarsus  short :  fur  of  moderate  length, 
and  rather  coarse ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  distinctly  mottled 
with  black  and  ochreous-yellow  ;  region  of  nostrils,  orbits  of 
eye,  throat,  and  abdomen,  white :  legs  rust  coloured ;  tail  brown 
abo?e,  rufous-yellow  beneath;  ears  with  yellow  hairs  inter- 
naUy,  and  chiefly  brown  externally ;  back  of  neck  bright 
rufous. 

This  species  is  scattered  throughout  Brazil,  and  is  found  likewise 
in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay. 

The  Brazilian  Hare,  in  affinity,  approaches  most  nearly 
to  the  LejHis  palustris,  and  certain  other  North  American 
species  in  which  the  ears  and  feet  are  short,  and  the  latter  are 
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less  densely  clothed  with  fur  than  usual ;  it  hears,  likewise,  a 
considerable  general  resemblance  to  the  Lepus  nigricollis  of 
India,  but  is  smaller  than  either  of  these  animals,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  extremely  short  tail,  which  is 
almost  hidden  by  the  fur  of  the  haunches.  The  bright  rust 
colour  of  the  back  of  its  neck,  moreover,  will  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  Black-necked  Hare.  Its  fur  is 
by  no  means  long,  and  is  much  less  soft  than  in  the  Com- 
mon Rabbit ;  the  hairs  on  the  back  are  grey  at  the  root,  and 
brownish  above ;  and  each  hair  is  shaded  into  black  near  the 
sub-terminal  pale  ring,  which  is  partly  ochreous  white,  but 
assumes  a  rich  ochre  colour  towards  the  point,  which  is  black ; 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  black  terminal 
part  of  each  hair  is  long,  the  fiir  is  strongly  mottled,  or 
variegated  with  black  and  ochreous  yellow,  but  on  the  sides 
of  the  body  there  is  much  less  black  in  the  colouring.  The 
white  in  the  region  of  the  eye  is  considerably  extended 
near  the  angles,  and  is  very  conspicuous,  as  is  also  the  white 
mark  which  surrounds  the  nostril  opening.  The  throat  and 
abdomen  are  white,  and  the  hairs  on  these  parts  are  uniform 
in  colour  to  the  root,  or,  an  extremely  faint  grey  tint  is 
sometimes  seen  on  the  hairs  of  the  abdomen  next  the  skin. 
The  limbs  are  of  a  tolerably  bright  rust  colour,  but  the  fore 
parts  of  the  hind  leg,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia;  are 
almost  white ;  and  the  hinder  surface  of  the  tibia  is  some- 
times brown.  The  ears  are  clothed  with  rusty  yellow  hairs 
internally,  and  there  are  no  party-coloured  hairs  near  the 
hinder  margin  as  is  usually  found  in  the  species  of  the 
present  group :  the  outer  surface  is  clothed  for  the  most  part 
with  brownish  hairs;  those  on  the  fore  part  are,  however, 
pencilled  with  black.  The  tail  is  rufous  yellow  beneath,  and 
the  hairs  on  the  upper  surface  are  coloured  like  those  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  specimens  brought 
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from  Bolivia  by  Mr.  Bridges,  and  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  An  extremely  young  specimen  from  the 
same  collection,  measuring  about  four  inches  in  length,  is 
almost  entirely  black  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  :  the  ears 
are  entirely  of  a  bright  rust  colour  internally,  and  black  ex- 
ternally at  the  point,  and  along  the  anterior  margin ;  the 
cheeks  are  chiefly  black,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  head 
is  chestnut-brown  ;  throat  and  abdomen  white ;  orbit  yellow- 
white  ;  legs  rufous. 

Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 
Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  toil    13       0        15  0 
'*      from  nose  to  ear,  about       ...     2       6  2  6 

of  ear   2      0         2  0 

Width  of  ditto    1       4  1  4 

Length  of  hind  foot    2     10|        3  0 

**     of  tail,  including  the  fur,  about     1  3 

The  skull  removed  from  one  of  these  specimens,  and  a 
second  skull  in  the  British  Museum,  sent  from  Para,  agree 
most  closely  with  each  other,  as  will  be  seen  upon  comparing 
the  subjoined  dimensions.  Like  the  skull  of  the  Common 
Rabbit,  they  have  the  inter-orbital  space  narrow,  as  compared 
with  the  same  part  in  the  more  typical  Hares,  owing  to  the 
supra-orbital  process  being  but  little  developed  in  the  lateral 
direction ;  a  small  notch  marks  their  anterior  boundary, 
and  the  produced  free  hinder  portion  is  less  elongated  than 
in  the  Rabbit's  skull.  The  pecuUarities  of  the  skull  of  the 
Brazilian  Hare  will  perhaps  be  rendered  more  evident,  by  our 
continuing  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  skull  of  the 
Common  Rabbit.  Viewing  the  upper  surface,  the  most 
striking  distinctions  are  as  follows : — the  facial  part  of  the 
cranium  are  much  shorter;  the  nasal  bones  are  not  only 
shorter  from  this  circumstance,  but  likewise  from  the  fact 
that  they  terminate  posteriorly  at  a  point  more  advanced,  or 
more  removed  from  the  angle  of  tlie  orbit :  in  the  Rabbit  the 
nasal  bones  terminate  in  a  line,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
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be  rather  behind  the  point  of  the  orbital  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone ;  whilst  in  the  Brazilian  animal,  in 
which  the  skull  is  considerably  smaller,  the  nasal  bones 
terminate  more  than  -yV  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  skull  is  less  arched,  and  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones 
are  remarkable  for  having  small  punctures  more  or  less  thickly 
scattered  over  their  surface,  which  are  visible,  in  a  much  less 
degree,  in  the  Common  Rabbit.  The  nasal  bones,  on  either 
side,  at  the  termination  of  the  anterior  third  part  of  their 
length,  have  a  smallish  concave  area,  in  wliich  several  perfora- 
tions are  visible.  Besides  these  points,  I  shall  merely 
notice,  that  the  palate  is  relatively  longer  than  in  the 
Rabbit,  and  the  post-palatal  channel  is  less  contracted.  The 
lower  jaw,  besides  being  proportionately  shorter,  has  the 
ascending  ramus  less  directed  backwards,  and  its  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  considerably  smaller,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  ridge,  corresponding  to  the  coronoid  process,  being 
much  less  developed.  Now,  in  all  these  characters,  and  in 
several  other  minute  points — in  the  form  of  the  auditory 
bullae,  and  the  palatine  opening,  &c. — a  fossil  skull  from  the 
caverns  of  Minas  Geraes  most  perfectly  agrees.  This  fossil 
skull,  indeed,  has  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  of  the  living 
species  of  the  country,  but  differs  in  being  about  one- third 
larger,  and  the  same  difference  is  likewise  observable  in  parts 
of  two  other  fossil  skulls,  from  the  same  caverns,  and  in 
several  lower  jaws,  which  are  more  or  less  imperfect.  I 
will  arrange  the  dimensions  of  the  fossil  skull  next  to  those 
of  the  recent. 
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Recent. 
BoliTia. 

Recent. 
Para. 

Fossil. 

Ids.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Total  length  of  Bkull   

2 

2 

7 

2  11 

Width  

1 

2i 

1 

3* 

1  5» 

**   between  orbits   

7i 

7k 

Length  of  nasal  bones 

1 

0 

llf 

^idth  of  ditto  behind   

6 

6 

in  front 

4 

4i 

From  front  of  intermaxillary  bone  to  hinder 
margin  of  nasal  bones   

11* 

11 

1  0 

Length  of  palatine  opening  ... 

8 

7i 

9 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

3 

H 

31 

Depth  of  sygomatie  arch 

2 

2 

Antero-posierior  diameter  of  palate 

3 

3 

3* 

Length  of  six  apper  molar  teeth 
together   

taken 

6 

6 

Width  of  apper  incisors 

2i 

Length  of  lower  jaw  

1 

11 

1 

11 

Height   

1 

li 

1 

1  4 

Antero-posterior  diameter   of  aso 
ramus,  taken  in  the  middle  . 

ending 

4i 

4  i 

5f 

4 


Fossil  species  of  Lepus. 

Already  have  been  noticed  some  remains,  found  in  the 
cavmis  of  Brazil,  appertaining  to  a  Hare  which  is  exceed- 
ingly close  to  the  recent  species — Lepus  Braziliensis.  The 
bones  referrible  to  the  Hare  genus  found  in  the  European 
deposits,  and  chiefly  in  the  caverns,  in  Uke  manner  agree 
for  the  most  part  very  closely  with  the  recent  species  of  the 
country. 

I  have  before  me  several  lower  jaws,  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  skeletons  of  Hares  from  Kirkdale  cavern,  and  from 

'  The  width  of  two  other  fossil  skalls,  according  to  portions  preserved  in  the 
British  Museam,  is  respectively — 1*4|  and  1*3}  ;  length  of  the  six  molars, 
taken  together,  6|  lines. 
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Kent's  Hole,  Torquay  ;  amongst  others,  in  the  British 
Museum  collection,  is  the  lower  jaw  figured  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land  in  the  "  Reliquiae  Diluvian®"  (Plate  13,  fig.  8) ;  it  agrees 
with  the  lower  jaw  of  a  recent  Hare  {Lep,  timid  us)  y  except 
in  being  a  trifle  larger,  and  proportionately  rather  deeper. 
This  jaw  is  firom  Kirkdale  :  the  same  difierences  are  observa- 
ble in  two  lower  jaws  found  in  the  cave  at  Torquay,  called 
Kent's  Hole  :  all  three  of  the  jaws  measure  8  lines  in  depth 
below  the  second  molar  tooth,  whilst  a  recent  Hare's  jaw  is 
7  Unes  in  depth  at  the  same  part.  One  of  the  fossil  jaws 
from  Kent's  Hole  *  measures,  from  the  anterior  extremity  to 
the  back  part  of  the  last  molar,  1  inch  lines,  and  the 
second,  1  inch  9  lines ;  the  recent  jaw  being  1  inch  8 J  lines, 
measured  from  the  same  parts.  The  molar  teeth,  in  all  the 
fossils,  agree  in  size  and  form  with  those  of  the  recent  species, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  an  imperfect  tibia  from  Kent's 
Hole,  and,  according  to  Cuvier^,  to  the  heel-bone  figured  by 
Dr.  Buckland,  in  tlie  work  above  quoted — PI.  10,  fig.  14. 
A  metatarsal  bone  on  the  same  plate  (figs.  15  and  16)  Guvier 
found,  upon  comparison,  to  be  nearly  equal  in  length  to  that 
of  the  Conmion  Hare,  but  proportionately  stouter. 

Three  lower  jaws  from  Kent's  Hole  are  not  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Common  Rabbit — Lep.  Cuniculus. 

Remains  of  the  Hare  genus  have  been  found  in  the  caverns 
of  Lidge,  Montpelier,  Lunel-Viel,  and  Aude^;  and  in  the 
tertiary  strata  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  In  the  osseous  breccia 
of  Gibraltar,  Cette,  and  Pisa,  remains  of  Lepus  have  like- 
wise been  found :  some  of  the  fossils  resemble  the  bones  of 
the  Common  Rabbit,  and  some  appertain  to  a  species  of 

'  It  is  represented  in  Owen's  British  Fossil  Mammalia,  p.  210,  fig.  80. 
*  See  "  Ossemens  Fossiles,"  4to.  ed.  1823,  p.  55. 

'  See  Marcel  de  Serres,  Esaai  sur  les  Cavemes  ^  Ossements,  &c.  8to.  1838; 
Recherohes  sur  les  Ossemens  Humatiles  des  Cavemes  de  Lnnel-Yiel,  4to. 
1829,  and  Comptes.Rendns,  1842,  p.  388. 
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Lepus  about  one-third  smaller  than  that  animal.  The  lower 
jaw,  from  Gibraltar,  represented  in  Plate  13,  fig.  4,  of  Cuvier's 
Ossemens  Fossiles,  (Vol.  IV.)  diflTers  much  from  that  of  the 
Babbit  or  Uare,  not  only  in  being  smaller,  but  in  having  the 
ascending  ramus  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  horizontal 
one ;  and  the  angular  portion  of  the  jaw  was  apparently 
narrower  in  the  transverse  direction,  as  in  the  species  of 
Lagomys,  The  situation  of  the  mental  foramen  (which  is 
not  indicated  in  the  figure)  would  assist  in  determining  to 
which  of  the  two  genera  of  Leporidae  the  jaw  should  be 
referred. 

Family  HYSTRICIDiE. 

Rodents  with  ^  molar  teeth  ;  the  muffle,  or  terminal  portion  of 
the  muzzle,  clothed  with  small  hairs ;  the  skull  with  a  large 
ant-orbital  opening,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  masseter 
muscle  passes,  as  well  as  the  infra-orbital  nerve ;  the  lower 
jaw  with  the  angular  portion  joined  to  the  outer  (not  the 
under)  surface  of  the  bony  covering  of  the  inferior  incisor ; 
tibia  and  fibula  distinct. 

The  family  Hystricidm  is  essentially  a  Soutti  American 
group :  it  may  be  divided  into  six  minor  sections,  or  sub- 
families, viz. — Hystricinay  Dcisyproctina,  Echimyina,  Ocfo- 
dontina,  Chinchillina,  and  Caviiva  ;  of  these,  the  most 
highly  organized  division,  which  includes  the  Porcupines 
{Hystrixot  LinnfiBus),  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  having 
representatives  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe :  with  the 
exception  of  two  species^,  the  whole  of  the  species  forming 
the  remaining  five  sub-families  are  exclusively  found  in  the 
New  World,  being  chiefly  confined  to  South  America, — two 

'  Aylaeodui  Swinderianut,  and  Petromys  typieui ;  the  former  found  in 
Weitem  Africa,  and  the  latter  in  South  Afrioa. 
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or  three  species  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  about  the 
same  number  in  central  America,  form  the  exceptions.  The 
members  of  the  sub-families  Hystricifia,  Dasyproctina,  and 
Echimyina,  increase  in  number  towards  the  tropical  portions 
of  South  America ;  whilst,  in  the  southern  parts  of  that  con- 
tinent, the  less  highly  organized  species  only  are  found,  these 
being  members  of  the  remaining  three  sub-families.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Southern  Andes  but  one  of  the  sub- 
sections alluded  to  has  representatives — the  OctocLontina, 

The  relations  which  the  sub-families  of  the  HyHtricidm 
bear  to  each  other  may  be  expressed  by  arranging  them  as 
follows : — 

Hystricinft 


Dasyproctin 


(with  rooted 
I  molar  teeth. 


Echimyina 


CaTiina- 


Chinchillina 


-  Octodontina 


.with  rooUeas 
molar  teeth. 


By  this  mode  of  placing  the  groups,  we  wish  to  express  that 
the  Agoutis  {Daayproctind),  in  their  characters,  partake  of 
those  of  the  three  groups  to  which  they  are  approximated ;  that 
certain  members  of  the  section  Echimyina  lead  oflf  to  the 
Hystricifia,  whilst  others  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Chin- 
chillas ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  Octodons  are  nearly  related,  on 
the  one  hand^  to  the  Echimyina,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
Chinchillas :  they  bear  the  same  kind  of  relationship  to  the 
Echimys  group  as  do  the  Arvicoke  to  the  true  Rats.  That 
such  is  the  case  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  when  treating  of 
the  groups  separately. 

With  regard  to  my  definition  of  the  family  Hystricida,  it 
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is  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  the  Cavies,  where  the  lower 
incisor  is  short,  the  angular  portion  of  the  jaw  cannot  strictly 
be  said  to  spring  jfrom  the  outer  surface  of  the  bony  covering 
of  that  tooth,  though  the  direction  of  the  incisor  is  such  that, 
were  it  prolonged  backwards,  the  alveolus  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  angular  portion  of  the  jaw,  would  hold  the  same  relative 
positions  as  in  the  other  Hystricidcb^,  Usually  the  incisors 
in  this  family  are  large  and  long ;  and,  on  viewing  the  under 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  longitudinal  groove  separates  the 
dentary  and  angular  portions.  The  latter  is  almost  always 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  usually  terminates  behind  in  an 
acute  angle.  Commonly  the  masseteric  ridge  is  well  de- 
veloped^ and  gives  a  somewhat  expanded,  flattened  surface  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  jaw,  which  is  broadest  near  the  middle, 
being  dilated  at  that  part  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  ramus.  This  angular  projection,  which 
is  not  found  in  other  groups  of  Rodents,  is  very  distinct  in 
the  Echimyina  and  Octodontina  ^,  but  either  disappears,  or 
becomes  indistinct,  at  the  extremes  of  the  family,  as,  for 
example^  in  most  of  the  Hystricina  and  Caviina,  Besides 
these  points,  the  small  size  of  the  coronoid  process  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  Hystricine  family,  having  relation  to 

^  The  tnuuitional  forms  which  link  the  strncture  of  jaw  which  is  characte- 
rifltic  of  the  Cavy,  with  that  which  is  usual  in  the  Hystrieida,  are  found  in  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  genera  DoUchotiSy  LagoiU,  and 
Lagoitomui.  In  DoHehotis  the  incisors  are  somewhat  more  elongated  than 
in  the  tjpical  Cavy ;  in  Lagotit^  the  incisors,  which  are  still  comparatively 
short,  yet  extend  as  far  back  as  the  line  of  the  springing  of  the  angular 
portion,  or  descending  ramus  of  the  jaw — here  we  begin  to  trace  the  angle  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  ramus ;  and,  in  the  closely  allied  genus,  Lagottomut^ 
the  angle  is  distinct,  the  incisors  longer,  and  the  angular  portion  of  the  jaw  is 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  its  alveolus.  In  the  Sduridce  and  Murida  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  jaw  invariably  springs  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
dental  portion. 

*  Excepting  the  genus  Habroeoma,  where  the  angle  in  question  is  very 
obtuse ;  it  is  unusually  far  back  in  Oetodon  (see  fig.  2  6,  of  Plate  8),  and  is 
very  prominent  in  Cienomys  (fig.  6  b,  Plate  8). 
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the  small  development  of  the  temporal  muscle :  the  condyloid 
portion  of  the  jaw  is,  moreover,  hut  little  elevated,  though 
rather  deep  from  front  to  back,  and  the  condyle  is  generally 
narrow.  As  exhibiting  all  these  characters  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  a  well-balanced  degree,  we  might  select  the  jaw  of  Capromys 
Foumieri ;  and  the  skull  of  the  same  animal  furnishes  an 
excellent  model  for  comparison  in  describing  the  various 
forms  of  crania  found  in  the  present  family.  The  facial  part 
of  this  skull  is  large,  the  interorbital  space  broad,  the  frontal 
bones  being  much  developed ;  the  depression,  marking  the 
course  of  the  temporal  muscle,  small ;  the  zygomatic  arch 
deep  ;  the  molar  bone  is  traversed,  on  the  outer  surface,  by  a 
well-mariced  ridge,  running  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards, 
from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  bone,  which  is,  moreover, 
remarkable  for  having  the  lower  edge  produced  into  an  acute 
angle,  opposite  which,  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  zygoma,  is 
a  second  angular  projection,  marking  the  hinder  boundary  of 
the  orbit ;  the  ant-orbital  opening  very  large,  and  enclosed 
externally  by  a  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  ;  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  thrown  out 
horizontally  from  the  plane  of  the  palate ;  the  palate  deeply 
emarginated  behind,  and  much  contracted  between  the  fore- 
most molar  teeth;  the  series  of  molars  of  opposite  sides 
of  the  jaw  converging  in  front. 

This  description  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  skull  of 
Capromys  Fournieri  will  apply,  in  almost  every  particular, 
equally  well  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Hystricida,  viz. 
to  the  Echimyina  and  Octodontina,  With  regard  to  the 
other  sub-famiUes,  the  most  important  deviation  bom  this 
type  to  be  noticed  is  the  absence  of  the  angular  projection  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  malar  bone,  and  the  want  of  the 
oblique  ridge  on  the  outer  surface  of  that  bone.  In  some 
species  the  molar  t«eth  do  not  converge  and  contract  the 
palate  in  fr^nt ;  but  this  is  a  distinction  of  minor  importance. 
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since,  where  these  exceptions  occur,  we  find  the  species 
which  present  them  very  closely  connected  in  afl&nity  with 
others  in  which  the  palate  is  contracted.  Wo  may  safely 
state,  that  there  is  a  general  tendency y  in  the  present  group, 
to  a  contracted  form  of  palate,  arising  from  a  convergence  of 
the  molar  teeth  in  front,  and  that,  in  other  groups  of  Bodents, 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  this  character :  it  is  most 
strongly  marked  in  the  species  which  we  place  at  the  end  of 
the  Hystricine  section — the  Cavies  and  Chinchillas,  and 
disappears  in  some  of  the  species  of  the  higher  divisions 
of  the  family  in  which  the  molar  teeth  are  rooted. 

As  the  remarkable  character  of  having  a  portion  of  the 
masseter  muscle  passing  through  the  anterior  root  of  the 
zygomatic  arch  is  peculiar  to  the  Bodents,  and  constant  in 
the  present  family,  the  two  heads  on  Plate  C  a  have  been 
engraved  to  show  this,  and  the  other  masticatory  muscles — 
a,  figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  is  the  masseter  muscle :  in  fig.  3,  the 
superficial  layers  of  this  muscle  have  been  removed  to  show  an 
inferior  layer  (a*),  which  arises  firom  the  sides  of  the  muzzle, 
and  after  passing  through  the  ant-orbital  opening,  suddenly 
bends  downwards,  and  becomes  tendinous,  and  is  inserted 
near  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  :  h,  is 
the  temporal  muscle;  c,Cy  fig.  4,  are  the  pterygoid  muscles; 
and  rf,  the  digastric,  which,  in  the  Bodents,  preserves  its  normal 
character  of  being  tendinous  in  the  middle ;  ^,  is  the  infra- 
orbital nerve — a  nerve  of  sensation  which  supplies  the  upper 
lip.  On  the  same  plate  will  be  found  representations  of  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  muzzle  of  some  of  tlie  genera  of  the 
Hystricidm,  together  with  a  view  of  the  same  part  in  one  of 
the  MuridiB,  added  for  comparison^. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Capromys  (figs.  5  and  5a),  which  has 
been  associated  with  the  Bats,  presents  a  very  different  struc- 

^  These  figures  are  from  drawings  taken  from  the  animals  immediately  after 
death. 
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tore  of  muzzle  to  that  of  fig.  9,  which  represents  the 
common  form  of  that  part  in  the  Muridw ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding Capromys  and  Lagostomus  are  genera  of  dis- 
tinct and  well-marked  sections  of  the  Hystricidaf,  yet  in  the 
structure  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  muzzle,  or  muffle,  there 
exists  a  far  greater  similarity  in  these  genera  than  exists 
between  either  of  them,  and  the  Murine  Rodent ;  not  only  in 
the  expanded  form  of  the  muffle,  but  in  the  fact  that  that  part 
is  clothed  throughout  with  velvet-like  hairs,  whilst  in  the 
Bats  it  is  naked. 

Beyond  these  points,  I  will  merely  here  call  attention  to 
the  form  of  the  ear,  which  always,  or  nearly  always,  has  the 
hinder  edge  emarginated  in  the  present  group  of  animals. 


Sub-family  CAVIINA. 

Hystricida  with  rootless  molar  teeth,  divided  by  folds  of  enamel 
so  as  to  form  lobes  having  acute  angles  ;  the  series  of  molars 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  upper  jaw  converging,  and  nearly 
meeting,  in  front ;  incisor  teeth  comparatively  short,  those 
of  the  lower  jaw  not  being  extended  backwards  as  far  as  the 
springing  of  the  angular  portion,  or  descending  ramus; 
four  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  and  three  to  the  hind ;  tail  wanting, 
or  rudimentary  ;  upper  hp  entire  :  a  strongly-developed 
horizontal  ridge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw :  the 
angular  portion  of  this  jaw  produced  much  beyond  the  condy- 
loid portion,  descending  below  the  level  of  the  dental  portion, 
and  with  a  curved  lower  margin :  clavicles  wanting. 

The  Cavies  have  almost  invariably  been''associated  with  the 
Agoutis  (Dasyprocta  and  CoBloyenys) .  and  firequently  the  ani- 
mals of  both  divisions  have  been  linked  together,  under  the 
sectional  name  SubuHguJata,  by  the  more  recent  writers, 
who  thus  adopt  Illiger's  name  for  the  section,  and  his  views 
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regarding  it^.  .1  am  satisfied  that  the  nature  of  the  affinity 
which  exists  between  these  two  groups  is  by  no  means  so 
near  as  we  are  generally  led  to  suppose. 

Both  groups  belong  to  the  same  great  family ;  and,  besides 
the  characters  which  are  peculiar  to  this  family,  the  species 
of  the  genus  Dasyprocta  may  be  said  to  approach  the 
Cavies,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  having  the  same 
number  of  toes  to  the  feet,  and  being  almost  (or  entirely) 
destitute  of  a  tail ;  but  this  I  maintain  to  be  weak  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  there  exists  a  very  near 
affinity  between  the  genera  associated  in  this  work  under  the 
name  Caviina,  and  those  arranged  under  the  head  Dcusyproc- 
Una;  such  an  affinity, in  fact,  as  is  indicated  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  two  groups  in  a  section  apart.  A  certain 
degree  of  importance  must  be  given  to  the  characters  just 
referred  to,  when  we  find  them  combined  with  numerous  other 
peculiarities  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  skull,  and 
skeleton,  as  in  the  Caviina,  but  evidence  of  a  distinct  minor 
type,  in  the  structure  of  these  parts,  will  be  educed  when  we 
treat  of  the  Dasyproctina. 

A  remarkable  structure  of  the  fauces,  or  entrance  to  the 
throat,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  Capybara 

*  The  characters  of  the  section  Subungulata,  given  by  Illiger,  will  apply  to 
the  whole  of  the  great  Hystricine  section  of  Rodents  {Hystricidtp)^  as  defined 
in  this  work,  if  we  except  one  phrase  only,  yix.  "  Corpus pilU  solis  tectum;** 
and,  with  regard  to  this  phrase,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  in  one  of  the 
genera  of  the  Hyttrieida  {Nelomya)^  there  are  species,  some  of  which  are 
clothed  with  spines,  and  others  in  which  the  clothing  consists  of  soft  hairs 
only.  I  object  to  the  name  Subungulata,  because  it  is  only  applicable  to 
some  of  the  species  of  the  groap,  as  Illiger  was  well  uware,  since  in  his  defini- 
tion he  says — Unguetfalcularet^paueU  poitici  subunffulteformet ;**  because 
it  is  more  applicable  to  some  other  groups  of  Mammalia;  and,  lastly,  because 
other,  more  convenient  and  less  objectionable,  names  for  families,  than 
those  framed  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  name  under  consideration,  have 
been  proposed  and  generally  adopted — as,  for  instance,  names  taken  from  the 
leading  genus  in  the  family :  such  names  have  many  advantages ;  amongst 
others,  they  at  once  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  group. 
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and  Guinea  Pig,  and  is  probably  constant  in  the  present  sub- 
family :  it  consists  in  the  fleshy  lining  of  the  mouth,  at  this 
part,  being  continued  so  as  to  form  a  funnel-shaped  cavity, 
which  passes  backwards  into  the  pharynx,  into  which  it  opens 
by  a  very  small  aperture,  incapable  of  admitting  the  passage 
of  any  but  well  masticated  food.  The  walls  of  this  funnel- 
shaped  cavity,  moreover,  are  supplied  by  muscles  by  which 
Its  circumference  may  be  dilated  or  contracted,  and  when 
produced,  this  conical  prolongation  of  the  velum  palati  passes 
over  the  epiglottis,  so  that  the  entrance  of  any  particle  of 
the  food  into  the  larynx  is  prevented  ^  The  stomach  is 
simple,  but  the  coecum  is  large  and  compUcated  in  the  Cavy 
group.  The  molar  teeth  are  generally  divided  by  a  deep  fold 
of  enamel  into  two  principal  lobes ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw 
have  the  entering  fold  of  enamel  on  the  inner  side,  whilst 
those  of  tlie  lower  jaw  have  the  corresponding  fold  on  the 
outer  side.  The  palatine  portion  of  the  skull  in  front  of  the 
molars  is  much  contracted,  and  tlie  incisive  opening  is  small ; 
between  the  molars,  the  palate  assumes  a  triangular  form, 
being  contracted  in  front  by  the  convergence  of  the  molars 
to  that  point ;  the  post-palatal  emargination  is  usuaUy  deep, 
and  leaves  exposed  the  anterior  sphenoid  bone ;  the  auditory 
bullae  are  moderate ;  the  occipital  condyles  very  narrow,  and 
the  occipital  opening  is  comparatively  large.  In  the  structure 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  foimd  a  well-marked  character,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  species  of  the  present  section  from  all  other 
Rodents,  and  that  is  a  peculiar  ridge  (shewn  in  the  figures  on 
Plates  4  and  6)  extending  along  the  outer  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  commencing  opposite  the  first  molar  tooth,  and  at  first 
running  horizontally  backwards,  but  recurved  towards  the 
hinder  extremity,  to  run  up  to  the  condyloid  portion  of  the 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  stnictore  of  the  fauces  in  the  Capy- 
bara,  the  16ih  Volume  of  the  Linnean  Transactions  must  be  consulted — tee 
p.  465. 
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jaw  :  it  is  much  protruded  in  all  the  Gavies,  and  most  so  in 
the  more  typical  species,  where  the  upper  surface  of  the  pro- 
truded part  is  strongly  concave  in  the  transverse  direction. 
The  condyloid  portion  of  the  jaw  is  remarkable  for  being  but 
little  elevated  above  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  the 
extremely  small  coronoid  process  reminds  us  of  the  condition 
of  the  same  part  in  the  Tailless  Hares  {Lagomys) :  indeed, 
t^e  Gavies  approach  the  Hares  in  many  particulars,  most  of 
which  are  more  strongly  marked  in  the  Patagonian  Gavy. 

Genus  Dolichotis. 

DoliehoiiB,   Desmarsst,  Mammalogie,  Part  2,  p.  360.  1822. 
Mara.  Lbsson,  Centarie  Zoologiqne,  p.  113.  1830. 

Cttviina  with  the  limbs  long ;  the  ears  fully  half  as  long  as  the 
head,  pointed,  broad  at  the  base,  and  deeply  emarginated 
behind ;  tail  very  short,  and  recurved ;  metatarsus  with  the 
anterior  half  clothed  with  hairs  on  the  under  surface ;  the 
hinder  half,  as  well  as  the  heel,  naked  ;  molar  teeth  small, 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  skull ;  the  three  foremost  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  the  three  hindermost  of  the  lower,  divided 
by  folds  of  enamel,  each  into  two  equal  lobes;  the  last 
molar  of  the  upper  jaw  three-lobed,  as  well  as  the  foremost 
of  the  lower  jaw  (Plate  4,  fig.  1  b). 

The  comparatively  large  size  of  the  ears,  and  the  long  legs 
of  the  Patagonian  Gavy,  (the  only  species  contained  in  this 
genus)  give  to  it  a  very  different  aspect  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
Cavies,  and  these  characters,  combined  with  the  presence  of  a 
distinct,  though  short,  tail,  form  the  chief  generic  distinctions. 

The  structure  of  the  skull  (Plate  4,  fig.  1)  of  the  Pata- 
gonian Gavy  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Cavia  rupes- 
tris  than  other  species  of  the  Gavy  group  * ;  and  these  two 

*  The  skuU  of  the  Patagonian  Cavy  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Cavia 
rupetirU  than  that  of  the  Catfia  Cobaya,  in  its  more  elongated  form,  and  more 
especiaUy  in  the  g^ter  length  of  the  facial  portion ;  in  the  greater  depth 
between  the  orbits  ;  the  shorter  and  more  rounded  form  of  the  hollow  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  orbital  and  temporal  cavities ;  in  the  smaller  size  of  the 
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animals  agree  in  having  the  angular  portion  of  the  lower  jaw 
deeper  and  less  developed  than  in  the  more  typical  Cavies. 
The  projecting  ridge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
less  sharp  in  the  Patagonian  Cavy  than  in  the  species  of  the 
genus  Cavia,  and,  being  very  little  recurved,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  ridge  is  but  slightly  concave.  In  the  structure  of  the 
teeth,  the  Dolichotis  Patachonica  agrees  very  closely  with 
tlie  C.  rupestris,  but  in  the  former  animal  the  principal  fold 
of  enamel  of  the  molars  is  met  by  a  distinctly  indenting  fold 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tooth ;  and  the  supplementary 
lobe  of  the  last  upper  molar  is  broader  than  in  C.  rupestris, 
being  nearly  of  an  oval  form :  the  notch  which  separates  it 
from  the  second  lobe  is  much  more  deep  and  distinct. 

The  Cavies,  generally,  evince  £m  approximation  to  the 
Hares  in  the  comparative  shortness  of  their  incisor  teeth,  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  palate,  which,  from  being  short, 
and  deeply  emarginated  behind,  leaves  exposed  the  sphenoid 
bones,  the  narrow  form  of  the  bodies  of  the  sphenoids,  and 
the  small  brain  cavity.  The  facial  part  of  the  skull,  however, 
is  not  so  large  in  proportion  as  in  the  Hares,  cmd  the  skull  is 
more  depressed,  and  wants  the  great  supra-orbital  processes, 
and  the  large  incisive  openings,  which  form  some  of  the  many 
characteristics  of  the  Hare's  skull.  Witli  these  evidences  of 
an  approximation  between  the  Cavies  in  general,  and  the  Hares 

portion  of  the  palate  which  lies  between  the  molar  teeth,  and  in  the  malar  bone 
being  produced  into  a  distinct  angle  above,  forming  a  post-orbital  process. 
The  malar  bone,  however,  ris«>s  vertically  to  form  this  angle,  in  the  Patagonian 
Cavy,  immediately  above  its  point  of  union  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  whilst  in  the  C.  ruptstri*  the  angle  is  rather  more  advanced 
in  position :  no  such  angle  exists  in  the  malar  bone  of  C.  Cobaya.  The  ridge 
forming  the  upper  boundary  of  the  ant>orbital  opening  is  less  prolonged,  in  the 
animal  under  consideration,  than  in  the  typical  Cavies,  terminating,  as  it  does, 
in  the  same  vertical  line  as  the  fore  part  of  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  The 
lachrymal  bone  is  here  larger  than  usual,  descends  so  as  nearly  to  join  the 
malar  bone,  and  is  interposed  between  the  upper  and  lower  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  which,  in  the  true  Cavies,  gvsneraUy  meet  and  form  a 
perfect  ring  enclosing  the  ant-orbital  opening. 
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(which,  nevertheless,  are  separated  by  many  important  dif- 
ferences), it  is  interesting  to  find,  in  the  Patagonian  Cavy,  a 
link  uniting  the  two  groups  still  more  closely  together — here 
the  cerebral  portion  of  the  skull  is  short,  deep  and  arched,  and 
the  facial  portion  immensely  developed,  the  nasal  bones  very 
large,  and,  unlike  the  other  Cavies,  very  convex  above ;  the 
orbits  large,  approximated  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  skull,  and 
protected  above  by  a  strongly-developed  supra-orbital  ridge, 
presenting  a  distinct  notch  above  the  eye,  and  with  the 
hinder  extremity  separated  from  the  body  of  the  frontal  bone 
by  a  fissure ;  the  palate  so  little  extended,  that  not  only  are 
the  sphenoids  exposed,  but  even  the  vomer  comes  into  view. 
These  points,  which  approximate  the  Patagonian  Cavy  to  the 
Hares,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  are  none  of  them  so 
strongly  marked,  in  the  animal  under  consideration,  as  in  the 
Leporida, 

In  the  scapula  of  the  Patagonian  Cavy,  we  find  not  only 
the  descending  branch  of  the  acromion  process,  as  in  the 
genera  Cavia  and  Lepus,  but  an  equaUy  long  ascending 
branch  also  exists :  the  spine  is  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  scapula,  in  front,  by  a  very  deep  emargination,  as  in  the 
Hares  and  typical  Cavies,  and,  indeed,  the  deep  emargina- 
tion at  this  part  is  found  in  most  of  the  Hystricida,  and 
forms  a  striking  point  of  distinction  when  the  scapula  of  the 
true  Rat  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Rat-like  animals  of 
South  America,  forming  the  genus  Echimys ;  or  when  the 
scapula  of  the  Beaver  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Coypu  (Myojwtamus)  of  South 
America,  which  by  many  naturalists  is  erroneously  associated 
with  the  Beaver. 
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The  Patagonian  Cavy. 

{Plate  3,  fig.  1). 

Carta  Pataehonica,  Sbaw,  General  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  Part  i.  p.  226, 
PI.  165  (1801). 

'*  Watbrh.,  Zool.  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  Mammalia, 

p.  89  (1839). 

Datyproeia  Pataehonica.  Dbsmarbst,  Journal  de  Physique,  1819,  tom.  88, 
p.  205  ;  Mammal.  Part  2,  p.  358  (1822). 

CMoromyt  Patagonietu,  Lesson,  Manuel  de  Mammal,  p.  301  (1827 ). 

Mara  Magellamea.         Lesson,  Centurie  Zoologique,  p.  113,  PI.  42  (1830). 

DoiichoiU  Paiagonica,    Waonbr,  Schreb.  Saugth  Suppl.  iv.  p.  66.  (1844). 

Patagonian  Ca?y.  Pennant,  Hist,  of  Qnadr.,  ed.  1781,  vol.  ii.  p.  363, 

Plate  No.  234. 

lAhre  Pampa.  Azara,  Eaaais  sur  THiat.  Nat.  des  Quadr.  de  la 

ProTince  du  Pftraguay,  French  transl.  vol.  ii. 
p.  51  (1801). 

Fur  dense  and  crisp  ;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body 
grey,  on  the  sides  of  a  yeUow-rust  colour ;  chin,  throat,  and 
abdomen,  white ;  rump  black,  but  with  a  broadish  white 
transverse  band  crossing  immediately  above  the  tail :  limbs 
for  the  most  part  rusty  yellow,  but  greyish  in  front. 

Inhabits  Patagonia,  ranging  from  about  48®  30'  in  the  South,  to 
37®  30'  on  the  East  coast,  and  extending  into  La  Plata  as  hr 
north  as  Mendoza. 

"  The  Fatagonian  Cavy,"  Mr.  Darwin  observes,  "  is  found 
only  where  the  country  has  a  desert  character.  It  is  a 
common  feature  in  the  landscape  of  Patagonia,  to  see  in  the 
distance  two  or  three  of  these  Cavies  hopping  one  after  the 
other  in  a  straight  line  over  the  gravelly  plains,  thinly  clothed 
by  a  few  thorny  bushes,  and  a  withered  herbage.  Near  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  the  northern  limit  of  the  species  is 
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fonned  by  the  Sierra  Tapalguen,  in  latitude  »37°  30',  where  the 
plains  rather  suddenly  become  greener,  and  more  humid. 
The  limit  certainly  depends  upon  this  change,  since  near 
Mendoza  (33°  30'),  four  degrees  further  northward,  where 
the  country  is  very  sterilC;  the  animal  again  occurs.  Its 
southern  limit  is  between  Ports  Desire  and  St.  Julian,  about 
48°  30'."  From  the  same  source*  we  learn  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  the  habits  of  this  Hare-like  Cavy.  It 
is  a  burrowing  animal,  but  when  found  in  the  same  districts 
with  the  Viscacha  it  will  avail  itself  of  the  excavations  of  this 
latter  animal  for  a  retreat.  The  Patagonian  Cavies  wander 
at  times  to  great  distances  from  their  homes,  and  usually 
two  or  three  are  seen  together  on  these  occasions.  The 
animal,  in  its  mode  of  running,  more  nearly  resembles  the 
Babbit  than  the  Hare,  and,  though  its  limbs  are  long,  it  does 
not  run  very  fast :  it  seldom  squats  after  the  manner  of  a 
Hare,  is  very  shy  and  watchful,  and  feeds  by  day ;  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  circumstance,  I  may  mention  that  the  eyes, 
like  those  of  the  Kangaroos,  are  defended  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  by  well-developed  eye-lashes,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  ordinary  Cavies.  It  generally  produces 
two  young  at  a  birth,  and  brings  forth  in  its  burrow :  its  flesh 
is  white  when  cooked,  but  rather  dry  and  tasteless. 

The  long  legs,  and  tolerably  long  erect  ears,  combined 
with  the  general  form  of  the  head,  and  the  short  recurved 
tail,  have  caused  this  animal  to  be  very  generally  mistaken 
for  a  Hare,  by  casual  observers,  and  we  have  pointed  out 
certain  other  characters  in  which  the  resemblance  is  further 
borne  out ;  it  nevertheless  is  a  Cavy  in  all  the  more  essential 
details  of  structure.  In  size,  it  greatly  surpasses  the  Com- 
mon Hare,  fiill-grown  individuals  weighing  from  twenty  to 
thirty-six  pounds,  and,  indeed,  the  Patagonian  Cavy  must 
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rank  amongst  the  largest  of  the  Rodent  trihe,  though  far 
surpassed  by  its  aquatic  congener,  the  Capybara.  The  head 
is  large,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt  muzzle,  which  is  entirely 
clothed  with  hairs,  even  in  the  mesial  hne,  if  we  except  an 
exceedingly  narrow  space^  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
between  tlie  muffle  and  the  upper  hp,  which  is  naked.  The 
upper  lip  merely  presents  a  shght  angular  notch  above  the 
incisor  teeth.  The  ears  are  very  broad  at  the  base,  and 
pointed  at  the  opposite  extremity,  and,  being  rather  deeply 
emarginated  behind,  the  upper  half  is  thus  somewhat  sud- 
denly contracted  in  width.  Unlike  other  Cavies,  tlie  liind 
feet  are  in  a  great  measure  clothed  with  hair  beneath ;  the  under 
surface  of  the  toes,  however,  is  naked,  and  there  is  a  long 
callous  pad  on  the  heel.  The  fur  of  the  animal  is  moderately 
long,  somewhat  crisp  to  the  touch,  and  very  dense ;  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body,  it  is  of  a  grey  hue,  being 
finely  freckled  with  black  and  dirty  yellow-white  ;  on  the  sides 
of  the  head  and  body,  as  well  as  on  the  chest,  tlie  fur  is  of 
a  bright  yellowish  rust  colour,  varying  in  intensity  in  different 
parts,  and  is  most  rich  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  where 
the  hairs  are  very  long.  The  prevailing  hue  of  the  legs  is 
rusty  yellow — paler  tlian  on  the  sides  of  the  body — and 
inclining  to  ashy  grey  on  the  fore  part  of  the  fore  legs.  The 
tarsi  are  of  a  pale  brownish  colour  above,  but  rufous  at  the 
sides,  and  a  rich  rufous  hue  is  observable  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  posterior  limbs,  above  the  heel :  the  outer  surface  of 
the  thigh  is  greyish  ;  the  terminal  portion  of  the  muzzle,  the 
chin,  throat,  and  abdomen,  are  white ;  on  the  last  mentioned 
part  not  very  pure,  being  shghtly  suffused  with  rusty  yellow. 
The  rump  is  black,  but  on  the  haunches  is  a  transverse,  broad, 
white  patch ;  and  a  narrow  white  band,  crossing  immediately 
above  tlie  tail,  connects  the  two  patches  of  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  body.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  black,  and  very 
long.    The  ears  are  tolerably  well  clothed  with  hairs,  and 
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tbese  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  rusty  yellow  colour,  but  near, 
and  at  the  hinder  margin — on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ear — 
spring  numerous  long  and  very  slender  black  hairs,  and  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  ear  externally,  as  well  as  at  the  point,  are 
similar  hairs.  The  short  and  thick  tail  is  rather  sparingly 
clothed  with  rusty  yellow  hairs  at  the  base,  and  is  quite 
naked  at  the  point. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  collection  ;  other  specimens  in  the  same 
collection  show  that  the  colouring  of  the  animal  varies  some- 
what in  intensity  in  different  individuals ;  the  rusty  yellow 
hue  on  the  sides  of  the  body  being  sometimes  paler,  and  less 
bright,  than  in  the  specimen  described :  and  the  hairs  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ears  being  occasionally  very  pale. 

Britiih  Muetim.  Zoological  Society. 
Inches.  lines.  Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

30 

0 

34 

0 

"     from  ditto  to  ear   

4 

10 

5 

0 

Height  of  the  animal  at  the  shonldert, 

about   

13 

0 

Length  of  the  ear   

3 

4 

3 

2 

Width  of  ditto  at  the  baae   

2 

11 

Length  of  fore  leg  and  foot,  about  ... 

9 

0 

**     of  fore  foot  (without  including 

the  nails)  

2 

0 

"      of  the  longest  nail   

6 

"     of  hind  foot,  exdoarre  of  the 

nails   

7 

2 

7 

3 

**      of  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe 

10 

**     of  the  tail,  about   , 

2 

0 

1 

4 

"  ofskuU   

5 

4 

4 

9i 

Width  of  ditto  

2 

7 

2 

4i 

**    between  orbits   

1 

9 

1 

6* 

Length  of  nasal  bones  

1 

10 

1 

5? 

Width  of  ditto  bdiind   

81 

•«        *•      in  front   

81 

'*     of  upper  incisor  teeth 

3i 

3i 

Between  incisor  and  molar  teeth — 

upper  jaw   

1 

9 

1 

6f 
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Incbeft.  Unet.  Inchet.  Lines. 

Length  of  four  upper  molars,  taken 

together                                       1       1  IH 

Average  width  of  upper  molars       ...             2}  2^ 
Width  between  hinder  molars        ..  11^ 

between  front  molars    1 

Length  of  lower  jaw          ...        ..3       9  3  5 

Height  of  ditto,  behind                          1       7  1  5 

The  dimensions  in  the  second  column  are  taken  from  a 
skull  in  the  Leyden  Museum  ;  those  in  the  lirst,  are  from  the 
skull  of  the  animal  which  is  the  original  of  my  description. 

Genus,  Cavia. 

Coma.  Klbin,  Quadrupedum  Dispositio,  p.  49  (1751). 

AntBma,         F.  Cuviea,  Ann.  du  Mus.  xiz.  p.  292  (1812). 

Let  Cobayet.  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal  (ed.  1817)  ;  ed.  1829,  p.  220. 

Caviina  with  shoit  limbs,  and  the  ears  hkewise  short;  feet  naked 
beneath  ;  molar  teeth  nearly  of  equal  size ;  each  molar  with 
two  principal  lobes. 

The  short-footed  Cavies,  having  the  molar  teeth  nearly 
equal  in  size,  present  two  well-marked  modifications  in  the 
structure  of  these  teeth,  the  one  exhibited  in  the  Common 
Guinea-Pig,  and  the  other  in  the  Cavia  ntpesiris.  Perceiving 
these  diflferences,  F.  Cuvier,  in  his  Denis  des  Mammiferes^y 
instituted  a  new  genus,  under  the  name  Kerodott,  for  the 
reception  of  the  latter  animal,  which  was  found  to  difPer  from 
the  Cavia  Cohaya,  and  its  aUies,  in  the  structure  of  its 
toe-nails,  as  well  as  in  the  teeth.  Subsequently,  new  species  of 
Cavies  were  discovered,  having  the  same  type  of  dentition  as 
the  C,  rupestriSy  but  in  which  the  claws  retained  the  form 
found  in  the  Common  Guinea-Pig,  and  it  then  became  a 
question,  to  which  of  the  characters — that  furnished  by  the 
teeth,  or  that  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  claws  or  nails — 
we  should  give  the  greater  weight.    I  confess  I  cannot  regard 

»  P.  151,  PI.  48  (1825), 
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either  of  the  differences  as  of  sufficient  importance  for  the 
establishment  of  a  genus,  but  am  inclined  to  consider  the 
structure  of  the  teeth  as  of  higher  value  than  that  of  the 
nails,  and  think  it  desirable  to  adopt  M.  F.  Cuvier's  division, 
as  a  section  of  the  genus  Cavia,  only. 

Section,  or  Sub-genus,  Cerodon^. 

Cavia  with  the  two  lobes  of  the  molar  teeth  equal,  or  very  nearly 
80 ;  the  hinder  lobe  of  the  upper  molars  without  any  dis- 
tinctly indenting  fold  of  enamel. 

Here  the  upper  molar  teeth  have  each  a  deep  fold  of  enamel 
on  the  inner  side,  which  penetrates  the  body  of  the  tooth  so 
deeply,  that  it  touches  the  enamel  on  the  opposite,  or  outer 
side ;  in  this  latter  part  the  enamel  merely  forms  a  waved 
line  (viewing  the  crown  of  the  tooth),  being  indistinctly  bent 
inwards  in  the  middle  of  each  lobe  (as  in  C.  rupestris),  or 
forming  a  slight  notch  in,  or  near  the  middle  of,  each  tooth, 
in  some  other  species,  as  in  (7.  Australie,  The  hindermost 
upper  molar  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  a  small  posterior 
lobe,  or  process  thrown  backwards  from  the  second  principal 
lobe.  The  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  resemble  those  of  the 
upper,  but  are  reversed  in  position,  have  a  more  or  less  deeply 
indenting  fold  of  enamel  (marked  a,  in  ligs.  1,2,  4,  &c.)  in 
the  hinder  lobe,  running  parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the 
principal  fold  (in  this  respect  differing  from  the  molars  of 
Cavia  proper — PI.  6,  fig.  9) ;  and  it  is  in  the  foremost 
molar  that  a  small  extra  lobe  is  found,  projecting  from  the 
front  of  the  tooth.  The  molars  are  relatively  smaller  in 
Cerodon  than  in  Cavia  proper.  Figs.  2  of  PI.  4,  and 
figs.  3,  5,  and  7,  represent  the  second  upper  molar  tootli  of 
various  species  of  the  Cerodon  section  ;  and  the  two  foremost 

*  From  K^pat,  a  horn,  bow,  &c. ;  aud  olohf,  a  toolh. 
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molars,  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Cerodons,  are  represented  on 
PI.  6,  figs.  1,  2,  4,  6,  and  8. 


CAVIA  {Cerodofi)  RUPESTRIS. 
Rock  Cavy. 

Cavia  rupettrh.  Pa.  Maximilian,  Isis,  1820,  p.  43  ;  Beitrage  zur 
Natnrgeschichte  Brasilieni,  ii.  p.  466  (1826)  ;  AbbiU 
dangen  zur  Natargesch.    Bras.  1822 — 31. 

Kerodon  Moeo         F.  Cuvikr,  Dents  des  Mammif^ret,  p.  151  (1825) ; 
Dictionnaire  des  Sd.  Nat. 
tciureui.    Is.  Gboffroy,  Diet.  Class.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  ix.  p.  120, 
(1826). 

Cerodtm  rvpeairi:    Waonbr,  Schreb.  Sfiagth.  Sappl.      p.  69  (1844). 
Roek  Cavy.  Pennant,  History  of  Qnadr.,  ii.  p.  362  (1781). 

Nails  of  the  toes  short,  obtusely  pointed,  and  scarcely  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  large  fleshy  pads  with  which  the  toes  are 
terminated  ;  fur  soft,  its  general  hue  grey,  tinted  with 
rufous  on  the  hinder  parts  of  the  hack ;  throat  white ;  chest 
whitish  ;  ahdomen  white,  sufiused  with  pale  ochreous  yellow ; 
sides  of  face  tinted  with  rufous ;  hinder  part  of  the  posterior 
limbs  suffused  with  chestnut-red:  fore  legs  and  tarsi  whitish, 
tinted  with  rufous. 

Inhabits  Brazil,  in  rocky  situations. 

The  Rock  Cavy,  according  to  Prince  Maximilian,  inhabits 
the  interior  of  Brazil,  and  is  confined  to  rocky  districts, 
where  it  seeks  its  retreat  in  holes  amongst  the  fragments 
of  the  rocks.  It  is  frequently  met  with  at  Belmonte,  Rio 
Pardo,  and  Rio  de  St.  Francisco  (all  nearly  under  the  16th 
parallel  of  south  latitude),  being  found  near  the  rivers,  but 
always  in  the  higher  parts  of  their  course.  Its  flesh  is  said 
to  be  well  flavoured,  on  which  account  it  is  sought  by  the 
Indians,  to  whom  it  is  known  by  the  name  Hoke,  and  by  the 
Portugese  it  is  called  Mokb, 
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The  Cavia  rupestris  is  superior  in  size  to  most  other  Cavies, 
stands  higher  on  its  legs,  and  is  remarkable,  in  its  group,  for 
the  comparative  softness  of  its  fiir,  and  the  structure  of  the 
nails  of  the  toes.  The  feet  are  entirely  naked  beneath,  and 
the  toes  are  terminated  by  rather  large  fleshy  pads,  on  which 
lie  the  short  and  blunt  nails,  which  scarcely  project  over  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  toe :  a  large  trilobed  fleshy  cushion  is 
situated  at  the  root  of  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet,  which,  like 
those  of  the  hind  feet,  have  four  or  five  transverse  incisions 
on  the  under  surface,  and  there  is  a  large,  naked,  and  rounded 
carpal  pad.  A  nearly  similar  tri-lobed  pad  is  found  at  the 
roots  of  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet,  behind  which  is  a  narrow 
transverse  groove,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot  is  protected  by  a  smooth,  flat,  and  hardened  skin. 
The  nail  of  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  foot  differs  from  that 
of  the  other  toes  in  being  larger,  and  in  projecting  considerably 
beyond  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  toe ;  it  is  thin,  and  hollow 
beneath,  and,  viewed  from  above,  it  presents  a  straight  out- 
line on  the  side  next  the  other  toes,  and  is  rounded  on  the 
opposite  side  :  this  nail,  I  feel  no  doubt,  is  used  by  the  animal 
to  clean  its  dense  and  soft  fur.  The  general  hue  of  the 
upper  parts  is  grey,  the  fur  on  these  parts  being  distinctly 
pencilled  with  black  and  white ;  they  are  of  a  grey-brown 
colour  at  the  root,  black  at  the  point,  and  annulated  with 
greyish  white  near  the  point ;  on  the  crown  of  the  head  the 
black  prevails,  but  on  the  back  the  black  and  pale  colour  are 
about  equal  in  proportions  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  back 
assumes  a  brownish  tint,  owing  to  the  pale  sub-terminal  ring 
of  each  hair  being  of  a  rufous  white  hue  at  this  part ;  and  the 
rump,  and  hinder  part  of  the  hind  legs,  are  of  a  reddish 
chestnut  colour.  The  throat  is  white,  the  chest  whitish,  and 
the  abdomen  white,  suffused  with  pale  ochreous  yellow ;  the 
hairs,  however,  are  of  a  grey-brown  colour  at  the  root  on  this 
last  mentioned  part ;  between  the  hind  legs  is  a  white  patch. 
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A  rufous  yellow  tint  prevails  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  which 
is  most  bright  in  the  region  of  the  eye,  and  between  that 
organ  and  the  ear ;  the  ears  are  clothed  for  the  most  part 
with  pale  yellowish  hairs ;  the  fore  legs  are  whitish,  suffused 
with  pale  rufous ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  wrist  is  clothed 
with  very  short  silvery  white  hairs,  which  are  closely  applied 
to  the  skin  :  the  tarsi  are  whitish  above,  silvery  white  on  the 
inner  side,  and  suffused  with  rufous,  or  pale  rust  colour.  The 
hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  unusually  long,  and  of  a  black 
colour. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  which  was  procured  in 
Bahia.  I  have  before  me  notes  made  upon  specimens  of  the 
same  animal  preserved  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  white,  and  that  the 
chest  is  tinted  with  rufous  in  some  individuals,  and  yellowish 
in  others. 

Zoologies!  Society  Leyden  Mnseam. 
Mmenm. 
Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 
Total  length,  roeasaring  along  the  carve 

of  the  back    14       0        13  6 

Length  from  tip  of  noae  to  ear,  about     2       7  2  6 

"     of  ear    7  6 

Width  of  ditto    1  0^ 

Length  of  fore  foot    1       2^        1  2 

of  hind  foot   2       4  2  5 

The  dimensions  of  the  skull  of  the  specimen  from  which 
my  description  is  taken  will  be  found,  with  those  of  other 
species  of  Cavia,  at  the  end  of  the  descriptions  of  the  ani- 
mals of  this  genus.  This  skull  (Plate  4,  fig.  2),  is  readily 
distinguished  from  that  of  other  Cavies  by  its  more  elongated 
form,  the  greater  breadth  of  the  interorbital  space,  and  the 
comparatively  short  zygomatic  arch :  this  is  distinctly  less 
deep  beneath  the  anteror  angle  of  the  eye  than  usual ;  and, 
indeed,  its  vertical  diameter,  at  this  part,  is  scarcely  greater 
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than  at  a  point  somewhat  hehind  the  middle  of  the  malar 
bone  :  here,  however,  it  is  suddenly  contracted  in  width  by  a 
deep  emargination  in  the  upper  edge,  leaving  a  distinct  post- 
orbital  an^e  to  the  malar  bone.  In  other  Cavies  the  zygo- 
matic arch  is  most  deep  beneath  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye, 
and  decreases  in  vertical  diameter  more  or  less  gradually  from 
that  point  to  the  hinder  root  of  the  zygoma;  generally, 
however,  an  angle  (either  obtuse  or  acute)  is  observable  on 
the  upper  edge,  but  this  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  pi'ocess 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  in  none  is  there  any 
angular  post-orbital  projection  to  the  malar  bone,  as  in  the 
present  species.  The  molar  teeth  are  relatively  smaller  than 
in  any  other  species  of  Cavy,  and  so  is  the  portion  of  the 
bony  palate  which  lies  between  the  molar  teeth :  the  palate 
in  front  of  the  molars  is  remarkable  for  its  compressed  form, 
and  the  incisive  opening  is  exceedingly  narrow. 

Besides  the  species  just  described — which  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  member  of  the  present  genus,  if 
attention  be  paid  to  the  structure  of  the  claws,  and  the 
texture  and  colouring  of  the  fur — I  am  acquainted  with  six 
species  of  Carta,  all  of  which  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  characters  furnished  by  the  skull  and  teeth  ;  in  their 
colouring  and  proportions  points  of  distinction  likewise 
present  themselves.  To  these,  perhaps,  may  be  added  a 
seventh  species  of  the  group  having  long  and  pointed  nails 
to  the  toes — the  Cavia  Cutleri ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
striking  difference  which  the  colouring  of  the  fur  of  this 
animal  presents,  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  a  black  variety 
of  the  Cavia  Aperea. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  who  have  described  the 
various  species  of  Cavies  have  made  no  mention  of  the 
structure  of  the  skull  and  molar  teeth — probably  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  these  parts — but  have  confined  their 
descriptions  chiefly  to  the  colouring  of  the  fur,  which  being 
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subject  to  some  slight  variation,  I  have  been  unable,  in  some 
oases,  to  convince  myself  of  the  specific  identity  of  the 
animals  already  described  with  those  I  am  about  to  notice, 
since  these  latter  do  not  quite  agree,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
published  descriptions. 

Of  the  six  above-mentioned  species,  the  leading  points  of 
distinction  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

A.  With  molar  teeth  very  nearly  agreeing  with  those  of  Cavia  rupettrU — see 

PI.  4,  fig.  2  6 ;  and  PI.  6,  figs.  1  to  8,  =  section  Cbrodon. 

1.  General  hoe  of  the  for  rich  nifons-brown ;  incisor  teeth  yellow. 

Coffie  A.  1  =  C.flamdefUf  Brandt? 
(Inhabits  Brazil). 

2.  General  hue  of  the  far  grey. 
a,  with  yellow  incisors, 

*  with  white  spot  behind  eadi  ear,  and  a  whitish  mark  behind 

the  eye    C,  Spisiif  Wagler. 

(Braiil). 

without  any  pale  spot  behind  the  ear, 

or  eye  C.  BolitnentU. 

(BoUm). 

With  white  incisor  teeth :  head  very  short.  C.  AuttralU,  Is.  Geoff. 

(Patagonia). 

B.  With  molar  teeth  resembling  those  of  the  Domestic  Goinea-Pig — PI.  4, 

fig.  4,  and  PI.  6,  fig.  9 :  incisor  teeth  white. 

1.  Prerailing  hue  of  the  fur  brown-black ;  the  hairs  narrowly  ringed 

with  mfous-brown       ...    CMa  B.  1  =  C.Jnlgida^  Wagler? 

(BrazU). 

2.  Prerailing  hue  brownish  —  distinctly  freckled  with  black  and 

yellow    Coma  B.  2  =  C  Aperta,  Anct.  ? 

(La  Plata). 

To  which  may  be  added — 

3.  Far  black  (brown-black  on  the  sides  and  under  parts  of  the 

body) ;  no  pale  annulations  to  the  bain  . .    C.  CMleri,  Bennett. 

(Peru  ?). 

CAVIA  (Cerodon),  No.  1. 
Rufous-brown  Cav\-. 

?  Cavia  flavidetu,       Brandt,  Mem.  de  TAcad,  de  Petersb.  (1835),  iii.  Pt.  2. 

p.  439,  PI.  17;  Mammalium  Exoticomm,  p.  103, 
PI.  17. 
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?  Ckoia  nigriewM,      Waonbr,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Sappl.  W.  p.  64. 
?  Kerodon  obteurtu.    (Light.)  Ruppkll,  Vers,  der  in  dem  Museum  der 
Senckenb.,  p.  33. 

General  hue  rich  rafons  brown ;  throat  and  abdomen  pale  rusty 
yellow ;  indsors  yellow. 

Inhahits  Bahia,  Brazil. 

The  Bufous-brown  Cavy  is  larger  than  the  Domestic 
Guinea-Hg,  and  has  the  head  relatively  narrower  and 
longer:  in  the  texture  of  the  fiir  it  very  nearly  resembles 
that  animal.  The  rich  brown  hue  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  is  due  to  the  hairs  being  rather  broadly  annulated 
towards  the  point,  with  rich  rufous-yellow,  and  at  the  point 
of  a  brown-black  colour :  the  hidden  parts  of  the  hairs  are  of 
a  pale  brownish  grey  ;  the  coarser  hairs  are  almost  white  at  the 
root.  On  the  sides  of  the  body  the  hairs  are  pointed  with 
brown,  instead  of  brown-black,  and  hence  these  parts  are 
rather  less  dark  than  the  back.  The  throat  and  abdomen 
are  of  a  pale  rusty  yellow — inclining  to  a  golden  yellow  ;  but 
the  hairs  on  these  parts  are  greyish  at  the  root :  the  legs  and 
feet  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sides  of  the  body.  Behind 
each  ear  is  a  pale  rufous  patch  ;  the  ears  are  sparingly 
clothed  with  yellowish  hairs,  and  on  the  cheeks  is  an  indis- 
tinct dusky  mark,  running  towards  the  ear  from  under  the 
eye. 

Inches.  Linet. 


Total  lengtb,  measoring  along  the  conre  of  the 

back   

12 

0 

From  nose  to  ear.  about   

2 

4 

Height  of  ear   

6 

Greatest  width  of  ditto   

11 

Length  of  fore  foot,  inclading  the  nails 

1 

n 

**      of  hind  foot,  inclading  the  nails 

2 

2 

«*     of  nail  of  middle  toe   

31 

The  skull  of  this  animal  (Plate  6,  fig.  10),  is  relatively 
narrower  than  that  of  the  Caina  Cobaya,  and  has  the  facial 
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portion  more  elongated ;  here,  if  the  skull  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  the  centre  will  be  found  in  a  line  with  the 
small  supra-orbital  notch,  but  the  length  of  the  cerebral 
portion  of  the  skull  in  C.  Cohaya  (measuring  from  the  same 
point)  considerably  exceeds  the  facial  portion.  The  ant- 
orbital  opening  is  more  extended,  in  the  direction  of  the 
zygoma,  and  its  outer  angle  is  consequently  more  remote  from 
the  intermaxillary  suture  —  lOj  lines  in  the  Rufous-brown 
Cavy,  and  8J-  lines  in  the  Guinea-Pig.  The  lachrymal  bone 
is  interposed  between  the  upper  and  lower  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary,  which,  unlike  those  in  the  CI  Cobaya,  do 
not  meet  to  form  the  outer  boundary  of  the  ant-orbtial  open- 
ing. Upon  viewing  the  under  surface  of  the  skull,  the  most 
striking  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  animals  consist 
in  the  narrowness  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Rufous  Cavy, 
and  the  greater  size  of  the  palatine  bone ;  in  C  Cohaya  the 
post-palatal  emargination  contracts  the  palatine  bone,  so  that 
no  horizontal  portion  remains  opposite  the  hinder  part  of  the 
posterior  molar  teeth,  whilst  in  the  Rufous  Cavy,  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  same  bone,  which  here  continue  the  plane  of 
the  palate,  are  ftilly  -^ik  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  teeth  of 
this  animal,  when  compared  with  those  of  Ckivia  rupestrts, 
present  scarcely  any  points  of  distinction  worthy  of  notice : 
the  incisors  are  rather  broader,  the  hinder  lobe  of  the  last 
upper  molar  is  rather  more  elongated,  and  the  indenting  fold 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  is  deeper. 
See  Plate  6,  fig.  2,  which  represents  the  first  and  second 
molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  magnified. 

A  Cavy  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  there  regarded  as  the  Cavia 
Aperea,  I  feel  little  doubt  is  identical  with  the  animal  just 
described,  though  its  dimensions  are  somewhat  less.  Its 
general  hue,  according  to  my  notes,  is  rich  brown,  the  fni*  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  being  pencilled  with  black  and 
rusty  yellow.    The  hairs  on  the  back  are  brownish  grey  at 
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the  root,  black  at  the  point,  and  with  a  sub  terminal  rusty - 
yellow  ring ;  the  throat  and  abdomen  are  pale  rusty  yeUow ; 
the  feet  dark  brown  ;  the  ears  clothed  with  bright  rust 
coloured  hairs,  both  internally  and  externally,  but  somewhat 
dusky  on  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  surface.  Incisor  teeth 
yellow. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Total  length   10  6 

From  nose  toear   2  0 

Height  of  ear,  aboat    4| 

Length  of  tarsus,  including  the  nails    2  2 

A  skull  in  the  same  collection,  which  is  likewise  labelled 
as  that  of  the  Cavia  Aperea,  most  closely  agrees  (judging 
fipom  my  description)  with  the  skull  of  my  Cavia,  A.  1. 
Elsewhere,  it  appears  that  the  animal  under  consideration  is 
regarded  as  the  Carta  Aperea;  erroneously,  as  I  think, 
since  the  British  Museum  has  received  a  skeleton,  evidently 
of  my  Bufous-brown  Cavy,  and  which  was  labelled  "  Cavia 
Aperea** 

Caoia  flavident,  Brandt. 

Indsors  yeUow ;  upper  parta  of  the  body  of  mixed  brownish 
yellow  and  palish  brown  colours,  the  prevailing  hue  inclin- 
ing to  yellow  ;  upper  surface  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck, 
and  an  oblong  patch,  extending  beneath  the  eye  to  the 
neck,  dusky  ;  throat  and  abdomen  yellowish  white. 

Inhabits  Brazil. 

The  C.  flavidenn  is  said  to  exceed  the  C.  Aperea  in  size, 
and  to  have  a  shorter  head  and  shorter  ears  than  that  animal ; 
the  ftir  is  likewise  described  as  being  somewhat  shorter :  the 
hairs  on  the  back,  pale  brownish  grey  at  the  root,  pale  brownish 
yellow  in  the  middle,  and  brown-black  at  the  point ;  the  hairs 
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on  the  abdomen,  pale  brownish  grey  at  the  root,  and  white, 
slightly  suffused  with  yellow,  externally  :  a  small  white  spot 
on  the  throat,  formed  by  a  whirl  of  short  white  hairs  ^ 

Inches.  Lines- 
Total  length   10  0 

From  nose  to  ear                                         2  0 

From  ditto  to  eye                                         1  1 

Cavia  nigricofu.  Wagner. 

Fur  somewhat  glossy ;  general  hue  dark  brown  ;  abdomen  and 
mesial  line  of  the  throat  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  :  the  haire 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal,  blackish  brown  at  the 
point,  paler  at  the  root,  and  with  a  narrow  rusty  red,  or  rusty 
yellow,  subterminal  ring — or,  some  few  of  them,  with  the 
exposed  ends  entirely  dark  :  nails  long,  curved,  and  pointed, 
and  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  fleshy  portion  of  the 
toes.    Length,  12  inches ;  hind  foot  and  nails,  2"  2"'. 

Inhabits  Brazil. 

The  general  colouring  of  this  animal  is  evidently  darker 
than  that  of  my  Cdvia  {Cerodon)  No.  1,  and  I  should  have 
been  led,  on  this  account,  to  associate  it  with  my  Cavia  B.  1, 
but  from  its  size,  combined  witli  the  facts  that  the  same  animal 

'  In  the  carefuUj  executed  figure  which  accompanies  M.  Brandt's  paper, 
the  Cflavtdent  is  represented  as  of  a  rofous-brown  colour,  tolerably  dark  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body,  and  paler,  and  inclining  to  yeUow,  on 
the  flanks ;  and,  in  fact,  this  figure  closely  resembles  the  animal  I  have  de- 
scribed  under  the  name  of  the  Rufous-brown  Cavy.  The  shortness  of  the 
head  of  Cavia  flavidens  would  no  doubt  distinguish  M.  Brandt's  animal  from 
my  Cayia  A.  1,  but  in  skins  or  stuffed  specimens  the  measurement  of  this  part, 
we  know,  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  I  have  described  the  head  of  the 
Rufous-brown  Cavy  as  longer  than  that  of  the  C  Aperta,  not  because  it  is 
longer  in  the  stuffed  specimen,  but  because  the  »kuU  is  longer.  The  smaU 
whirl  of  white  hairs  on  the  throat,  somewhat  dwelt  upon  as  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  C.  flavident,  I  ha^e  sought  for  in  my  Cavia  A.  1,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  skin  is  in  part  destitute  of  hairs  on  the  mesial  Une  of  the  throat 
in  the  only  specimen  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining ;  I  may  obsenFe, 
however,  that  a  similar  whirl  occurs  in  some  other  spectes  of  Cavies. 
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is  placed  in  the  genus  Cerodon  by  Lichtenstein  and  Riippell 
(being  by  the  former  naturalist  named  Kerodon  obscurus), 
and  that  Dr.  Wagner  states  that,  according  to  the  structure  of 
its  skull,  it  should  be  arranged  with  the  Cerodons,  I  am  led 
to  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Cavia  described 
by  me  under  the  name  of  Rufous-brown  Cavy. 


CAVIA  {Cerodon)  SPIXII. 
Spjx's  Cavy. 

Oma  Spixiu    Waolbr,  in  Isis,  1831,  p.  512. 
"       "       Brandt,  Mammalium  Elxoticoram  Novoram,  &c.  p.  106. 
**       **       Wagner,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Snppl.  iv.  p.  62,  PI.  173  a,  fig.  2. 

Incisor  teeth  yeUow :  general  colour  of  the  animal  grey,  with  a 
somewhat  indistinct  brownish  tint  on  the  back ;  the  space 
between  the  eye  and  the  ear  whitish,  a  white  patch  behind 
each  ear,  and  the  throat  and  abdomen  likewise  white. 

Inhabits  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Amazon. 

The  yellow  colour  of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  the  general 
grey  hue  of  the  fur,  combined  with  a  distinct  white  patch 
behind,  and  a  second  in  front  of  each  ear,  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  this  species. 

A  Cavy  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Museum  agrees  so  per- 
fectly with  the  published  descriptions  of  Cavia  Spixiij  that 
I  shall  proceed  to  describe  it  under  this  head.  It  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  Common  Guinea-Pig,  and  its  fur  is 
shorter  and  rather  softer.  The  hairs  of  the  fur,  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a  very  pale  grey  hue  at  the  root, 
dusky  at  the  point,  and  have  a  moderately  broad  subterminal 
ring  of  pale  brownish  yellow ;  the  admixture  of  the  darker 
and  lighter  colours  producing  a  general  brown-grey  tint — by 
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no  means  dark ;  on  the  sides  of  the  hody,  the  hairs  being 
less  dark  at  the  point,  and  the  subterminal  ring  almost  white 
(scarcely  tinted  with  yellow),  the  general  tint  may  be  described 
as  ashy  grey  :  the  throat,  abdomen,  and  inner  surface  of  the 
limbs  are  white,  and  the  white  of  the  under  parts  extends 
somewhat  on  to  the  sides  of  the  body.  Immediately  above 
the  eye  is  a  narrow  white  mark ;  a  less  pure  white  band  runs 
from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  and  there  is  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
white  patch  behind  each  ear.  The  feet  are  nearly  white  ;  the 
fore  feet  rather  shorter  than  usual,  as  well  as  the  nails  of  the 
toes  of  these  feet. 


The  skull  of  Cavia  Spixii  (PI.  6,  fig.  1 1 )  is  smaller  than  that 
of  C,  Cobaya ;  viewing  this  skull  from  the  side,  the  outline 
of  its  upper  surface  does  not  become  straight,  or  slightly 
concave,  between  the  orbits,  as  in  many  Cavies,  but  forms  a 
gende,  convex  curve  from  the  tip  of  the  nasal  bones  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  parietals,  where  it  descends  somewhat  sud- 
denly towards  the  occiput :  the  nasal  bones  are  distinctly 
longer  than  in  CI  Cobaya;  the  auditory  bullee  larger,  and 
these,  encroaching  upon  the  body  of  the  basi-occipital  bone, 
contract  it  in  fix)nt,  so  that  it  is  very  narrow  at  that  part  as 
compared  witli  the  Guinea-Pig's  skull ;  the  auditory  buUaB, 
moreover,  encroach  rather  more  on  the  occipital  surface  of  the 
skull :  the  lachrymal  bone  is  interposed  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  zygomatic  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  as  in  C,  rupestrUy  and  some  other  species  of  the  genus. 
The  palatine  bone  is  larger  than  in  C.  Cobaya^  broader 
opposite  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  horizontal  at  this  part  as 


Inches.  LinM. 


Totfd  length  

From  nose  to  ear 
Length  of  ear 

Width  of  ditto  

Length  of  hind  foot,  and  nails 


11  6 
2  3 


1  1 

2  1 
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in  C.  Boliviensis :  the  incisor  teeth  bend  more  suddenly  down- 
wards than  in  C,  Cohaya;  the  thin  plate  of  bone  which 
extends  between  the  condyloid  process  and  the  coronoid  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  scarcely  emarginated  above,  forming  at  this 
part  almost  a  straight  line.  The  molar  teeth  are  much 
smaller  than  in  C.  Cohaya.  Fig.  3,  of  Plate  6,  represents 
the  second  molar  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  fig.  4  represents  the 
two  foremost  molars  of  the  lower  jaw. 


CAVIA  BOLIVIENSIS. 
Bolivian  Cavy. 

?  Galea  muiUloidet.    Mbtbn,  Act.  Acad.  Nat  Car.  xYi.  Part  2,  p.  598. 

1833. 

Incisor  teeth  of  an  orange  yellow  colour ;  general  hue  of  the  fur 
grey,  with  a  very  faint  yellow  tinge ;  throat  and  abdomen 
white ;  feet  whitish. 

Inhabits  Bolivia,  occurring  only  at  great  elevations. 

This  little  Cavy  so  greatly  resembles  the  Cavia  australis  of 
Patagonia,  that  for  some  time  I  mistook  it  for  that  animal ; 
having,  however,  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  skulls  removed  from  several  specimens  of  the  Bolivian 
Cavy,  I  found  well-marked  distinguishing  characters  in  that 
part,  and  hence  was  led  to  make  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
external  parts  of  the  two  animals.  In  the  colouring  there 
is  very  little  difference  ;  the  general  hue  of  the  C,  Boliviensis 
is  rather  darker,  and  more  brown  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body ;  in  the  proportions  of  the  head  and  feet  there  exist 
more  important  points  of  distinction,  the  feet  being  pro- 
portionately shorter,  and  the  head  longer  in  the  BoUvian 
animal  than  in  the  Patagonian  species  ;  I  may  likewise 
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add,  that  the  Bolivian  Cavy  has  the  ears  rather  larger,  and 
its  incisor  teeth  are  somewhat  broader,  and  invariably  of  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour  in  front* ;  those  of  the  C.  amtralis 
being  white. 

The  Cavia  Boliviensis  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Cavia 
Aperea ;  the  texture  of  its  for  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  that 
animal,  but  the  hairs  are  rather  shorter,  and  the  general 
tint  of  the  animal  is  decidedly  paler ;  this  arises  from  the 
black  at  the  points  of  the  hairs  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  being  less  pure,  and  the  pale  rings  below  the  points 
being  of  a  less  decided  yeUow  tint.  The  hairs  on  the  back 
are  of  a  very  pale  grey  colour  at  the  root,  dusky  externally, 
and  have  a  very  pale  brownish  yellow  ring  towards  the  point ; 
the  general  hue  produced  by  the  admixture  of  colours  is  grey, 
slightly  tinted  with  brown,  and  by  no  means  dark.  The 
sides  of  the  body  are  of  a  palish  ashy  grey  tint ;  here  the 
subterminal  pale  ring  of  the  hairs  is  almost  white,  having  but 
a  very  faint  yellow  tinge,  and  the  points  of  the  hairs  are 
dusky  grey :  the  throat  and  abdomen  are  white — not  quite 
pure.  The  feet  are  whitish  ;  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tarsus  the  hairs  are  slightly  pencilled  with  greyish  and 
yellow-white.  The  eye-lids  are  whitish,  and  the  ears  are 
clothed  with  white,  and  in  parts  with  yellowish  hairs.  Some- 
times the  sides  of  the  body  have  a  distinct  yellow  tint,  and 
the  upper  parts  are  more  brown ;  and  in  one  specimen  before 
me  the  general  hue  is  very  pale ;  on  the  sides  of  the  body 
dirty  yellow-white,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  dark  pencilling : 
the  back  is  chiefly  ashy  brown.  The  specimens  described  are 
in  the  British  Museum  collection. 

*  I  have  examined  about  twenty  specimens  of  the  Bolivian  animal. 
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Uarker 
variety. 

Paler 
variety. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length   

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

From  nose  to  ear,  about   

1  9 

1  8 

1  94 

Height  of  ear   

0  6k 

6i 

( 

Width  of  ditto,  about 

91 

9k 

9 

Fore  foot  and  naihi   

n 

H 

10 

Hind  foot  and  nails  

1  8 

1  7i 

I  8 

The  skull  of  this  animal  (PI.  6,  fig.  3)  is  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  Cavia  Cohaya,  has  the  incisive  openings 
narrower,  and  the  palatine  bone  with  the  posterior  emargina- 
tion  much  narrower;  the  upper  and  lower  zygomatic  pro- 
cesses of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  do  not  meet  in  front  of 
the  lachrymal  hone:  these  points  link  the  skull  of  CaviaBoli- 
viemis  more  closely  with  that  of  my  Cavia  (Cerodon)  No.  1, 
or  with  that  of  Cavia  Spixii,  and  it  agrees  much  more  closely 
with  those  two  animals  in  the  structure  of  its  molar  teeth 
than  with  the  Cavia  Cohaya.  As  its  comparatively  small  size 
approximates  it  most  nearly  to  the  C  Spixii,  I  will  point  out 
the  principal  distinctions  which  present  themselves  in  the 
skulls  of  these  two  grey  coloured  Cavies,  both  of  which 
have  yellow  incisors*.  The  upper  surface  of  the  skull  of 
the  Bolivian  Cavy  is  less  arched  than  that  of  the  C,  Sjnxii ; 
viewing  it  from  the  side,  the  outline  is  nearly  straight,  from 
the  tip  of  the  nasal  bones  backwards  to  a  point  a  little  in 
front  of  the  frouto-parietal  suture,  but  descends  shghtly 
between  the  orbits,  and  towards  the  apex  of  the  nasal  bones ; 

*  I  should  observe  toat  the  white  of  the  abdomen  is  less  pure  in  Cavia 
Bolivietuit  than  in  C.  Spixii,  and  does  not  extend  so  much  on  to  the  sides  of 
the  body  :  although  the  fiiria  rather  paler  behind  the  ear,  in  the  present  species, 
than  on  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  we  do  not  observe  the  distinct  white  spot 
at  that  part  which  characterizes  the  C.  Spij:ii,  which  has  shorter  and  weaker 
nails  to  the  toes,  than  the  Bolivian  animal. 
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the  inter-orbital  space  is  rather  narrower ;  the  nasal  bones 
are  narrower:  the  hinder  part  of  the  zygomatic  arch  is 
thrown  more  boldly  outwards ;  and  a  distinct  post-orbital 
process,  terminating  in  an  acute  angle,  projects  from  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  I  find 
the  grinding  surface  of  the  molar  teeth,  in  all  the  skulls  of 
the  C.  Boliviensis,  very  httle  raised  above  the  plane  of  the 
palate,  as  in  Cavia  Aperea,  but  in  the  C.  Spixii,  the  molars, 
as  in  C.  mpestris,  have  their  crowns  raised  much  above  the 
level  of  the  palate:  the  molar  teeth  in  C.  Boliviensis  are 
relatively  larger  than  in  C,  Spixii ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw 
have  two  small,  but  distinct,  indenting  folds  of  enamel  near 
the  middle  of  the  outer  surface,  whilst  in  C.  Spixii  there  is 
but  one  distinct  indentation,  though  it  has  a  very  slight 
tendency  to  divide ;  here  the  hinder  lobe  of  the  last  molar  is 
equal  in  size  to  the  anterior  one,  whilst  in  the  Bolivian 
animal  the  hinder  lobe  of  this  tooth  is  the  larger.  Lastly,  I 
may  notice  a  conspicuous  difference  in  the  palatal  portion  of 
the  skull  of  these  two  animals,  which,  from  tlie  similarity  of 
their  colouring,  might  perhaps  be  confounded.  In  C.  Bolt- 
viensis,  the  portion  of  the  palate  which  lies  between  the 
molar  teeth  is  nearly  flat,  whilst  in  the  C,  Spixii  it  is  strongly 
concave,  especially  in  the  fore  part ;  here  the  palatine  bone 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  molar 
teeth ;  the  palatine  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
forms  a  small  raised  platform  between  the  anterior  pair  of 
molars,  and  then  runs  back  from  that  part,  in  the  form  of  a 
very  narrow  ridge,  on  either  side,  to  form  the  socket  for  the 
molars.  The  palatine  bone  in  C.  Spixii,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  very  small  diameter  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and  if 
measured  in  the  mesial  line ;  but  its  lateral  branches  are  more 
expanded  than  in  C.  Spixii,  and  the  post-palatal  emarginadon 
is  consequently  narrower  than  in  the  skull  of  the  animal  last 
mentioned. 
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Mr.  Bridges,  who  brought  many  specimens  of  the  present 
species  from  Bolivia,  procured  them  on  the  high  table  land 
between  Gochabamba  and  La  Paz,  but  that  gentleman  informs 
me  it  is  found  throughout  the  higher  portions  of  the  country, 
usually  at  elevations  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  feet. 

Galea  muitelotdet.  Mkybn. 

Meyen  informs  us  that  the  lofty  plains  on  the  Pass  of 
Tacna,  to  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  as  well  as  those  of  Tajori  (on 
the  Andes,  18^  S.  Lat.),  are  inhabited  by  immense  numbers 
of  a  sma]l  animal,  which  burrows,  and  so  undermines  the 
ground,  that  every  step  of  the  horse  is  attended  with  danger. 
The  animal  is  so  shy  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  a  specimen ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  only  seen  from  a  distance.  It  is  described 
as  having  a  long  and  slender  body,  of  a  brownish  red  cplour 
on  the  upper  parts,  and  pale  on  the  under.  Its  length, 
without  including  the  tail,  appeared  t.o  be  about  eight  inches. 
To  this  animal  Meyen  gives  the  name  Galea  musteloides. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Galea  are  derived  from  a 
skull  found  by  Meyen  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  burrows 
of  the  little  animals  just  referred  to,  and,  judging  from 
Meyen 8  figures  and  description*,  I  feel  no  doubt  it  belongs 
to  the  Bodent  I  have  named  Cavia  BolivienHs ;  but,  if  this 
be  the  case,  it  cannot  be  the  skull  of  the  rufous-brown,  bur- 
rowing animal,  as  Meyen  conjectured ;  an  animal  which,  it 
appears,  had  a  tail,  and  which  I  feel  little  doubt  is  a  species 
of  CtemmyB ;  and,  moreover,  I  think  it  is  probably  identical 
in  species  with  a  Ctenomys  found  by  Mr.  Bridges  in  the  same 
district  as  the  Cavia  Boliviensis,  a  district,  it  will  be  observed, 
which  is  not  far  distant  from  Tacna  and  Tijori,  the  habitats 
of  the  Galea  mustelaides. 


>  Nowm  Aote  Nai.  Cwr.,  x^i.  Pt.  1.  p.  597.  PI.  42,  figs.  4—7,  and  %.  12. 
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CAVIA  {Cerodon)  AUSTRALIS. 
The  Southern  Cavy. 

{Plate  3,  fig.  2). 

Cavia  antiralU.     Is.  Geoff.,  in  Guerin's  Mngazin  deZooIogie,  3me  Annee, 
Classe  1,  PI  12.  1833. 
"        ««  D'Orbigny,  Voyage  dans  rAmerique,  79m«  li?r.  PI.  18, 

figs.  1 — 4. 

Kerodon Kingii.    Bennett,   Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for 
December,  1835,  Pt.  3,  p.  190. 
"        Waterh.,  Zoology  of  the  Voy.  of  H.M.S.  Beagle— Mam- 
malia, p.  88. 

**        **        Gray,  List  of  the  Mammalia  in  the  Brit.  Mna.  1843, 
p.  126. 

Incisor  teeth  white ;  head  short ;  tarsi  long  ;  fur  rather  soft,  its 
general  hue  grey — hy  no  means  dark  ;  the  eye  edged  with 
white ;  a  whiiish  spot  behind  each  ear ;  the  chin  and  edge 
of  the  lower  jaw  likewise  white. 

Inhabits  Patagonia,  from  about  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude  down 
to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaen. 

This  little  grey  Cavy,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  is  common 
along  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  tJie  Rio  Negro  to  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaen.  It  is  very  tame,  commonly  feeds  by 
day,  and  is  said  to  bring  forth  two  young  at  a  birth.  At  the 
Bio  Negro  it  frequents,  in  great  numbers,  the  bottoms  of  old 
hedges,  and  at  Port  Desire  it  takes  up  its  abode  amongst  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  buildings.  M.  D'Orbigny  observed 
the  Southern  Cavy  as  far  north  as  39°  S.  Lat.,  which  it  appears 
is  its  extreme  range  in  that  direction ;  and  this  author  states 
that  it  lives  in  families,  and  digs  deep  burrows  in  the  ground, 
preferring  sandy  declivities  which  are  more  or  less  overgrown 
with  bushes:  its  burrows  are  said  to  have  several  outlets. 
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The  food  of  the  Southern  Cavy  consists  of  seeds  and  green 
herbage,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  ascend  trees  to  feed 
npon  their  fruits. 

The  Cavia  australis  is  smaller  than  the  Common  Guinea- 
Pig,  and  distinguished  from  others  of  its  group  by  its  very 
short  head :  the  ears  are  rather  smaller  than  usual,  and  the 
tarsi  somewhat  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
animal,  than  in  most  other  Cavies  ;  they  are  likewise  narrower 
than  usual  in  the  group,  and  tlie  hairs  which  cover  them 
encroach  somewhat  on  the  under  surface,  so  as  to  contract 
the  naked  sole  in  the  middle.  Its  fur  is  shorter,  and  less 
harsh,  than  in  the  Cavia  Aperea,  and,  indeed,  is  somewhat 
soft.  The  general  hue  of  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the 
body  is  almost  uniformly  grey ;  the  abdomen  being  very  little 
paler  than  other  parts ;  here  the  hairs  are  of  a  darker  grey 
at  the  root  than  externally ;  and,  on  the  back,  the  hairs  are 
grey-brown  at  the  root,  rather  broadly  annulated  with  very 
pale-brownish  yellow  towards  the  point,  and  dusky  grey  at 
the  point :  on  the  sides  of  the  body  the  pale  annuladons  of 
the  hairs  are  brownish  white.  The  chin  is  white,  and  so  is  the 
edge  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  eyes  are  edged  with  white,  both 
above  and  below,  and  there  is  a  small  dirty  white  patch 
behind  each  ear.  The  nails  of  the  toes  are  tolerably  long, 
and  pointed,  more  especially  those  of  the  hind  feet. 


Inches.  Lines. 

Total  length    9  6 

From  oose  to  ear,  about   I  8 

Height  of  ear    4 

Width  of  ditto    7 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  naiks    10 

of  hind  foot  and  nails    I  11 


The  skull  of  the  Cavia  australis  (Plate  6,  fig.  13)  is  re- 
markable for  its  short  and  rounded  form,  and  for  the  nasal 
bones  being  distinctly  broader  behind  than  in  front.  The 
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upper  surface  of  the  skull  is  strongly  arched ;  the  orbits  very 
large,  the  ant-orbital  opening  less  oblique  in  its  direction 
than  in  other  Cavies  :  here  the  upper  boundary  of  the  bony 
ring  which  encloses  this  opening  is  more  remote  from  the  tip 
of  the  muzzle  than  the  lower  boundary,  whilst  in  other  GaYies 
the  upper  portion  of  the  ring  projects  over  the  lower.  The 
auditory  buUfle  are  larger  than  usual,  and  they  encroach  upon, 
and  contract,  the  occipital  bones  more  than  in  any  other 
species  of  Cavy^.  The  incisive  opening  is  proportionately 
larger,  here  assumes  a  triangular  form,  and  is  about  H 
lines  in  width  behind.  The  palate  is  strongly  indented 
between  the  molar  teeth,  as  in  CI  Spixii,  but  in  C.  amtralis 
the  palatine  bone  forms  a  very  small  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  palate,  being  composed  of  two  narrow  branches 
widely  separated  behind,  and  where  they  meet  in  front  they 
are  but  little  produced  in  the  antero-posterior  directicm.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  bony  ring  which  encloses  the  ant- 
orbital  opening  (as  in  C.  rupestris  and  C,  Aperea)  is  entirely 
formed  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  not  broken 
through  by  the  lachrymal,  as  in  Cavia  Bolivimsis,  C. 
Spixii,  and  C.  a  I.  Immediately  below  the  lachrymal 
bone,  the  ring  in  question  is  remarkable  for  its  slendemess. 
The  posterior  upper  molar  tooth  has  the  terminal  lobe 
relatively  wider  than  in  other  Cerodons.  The  incisor  teeth 
are  very  narrow. 

^  The  Cttvia  Spixii  approaches  the  C.  auatralit  moat  nearly  in  thia  respect : 
in  the  Coma  Aperea,  and  the  C.  a  1,  the  bulla  in  question  pretenta  lesaof  ita 
surface  when  the  skull  is  viewed  from  behind ;  and  in  the  Ctaria  rupettrit  the 
tympanic  bullc  form  no  part  of  the  occipital  aarfaoe  of  the  craniam. 
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Section  2.    Caria  proper. 

Cavia  with  the  hinder  lobe  of  each  of  the  molar  teeth  larger  thaii 
the  front  one :  the  hinder  lobe  of  the  upper  molars  with  a 
tolerably  deep,  indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  the  outer  side, 
and  the  corresponding  half  of  the  lower  molar  with  a  deep 
fold  of  enamel  on  the  inner  side. 

The  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  molar  teeth,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  I  regard  as  of  very  minor  importance — 
it  is  only  one  of  degree ;  and  yet,  if  attended  to,  will  be  found 
useful  in  determining  the  species.  Here  the  molars  are 
broader  than  in  the  Cerodons — a  distinction,  however,  which  is 
rather  less  marked,  if  the  species  of  the  present  section  be 
compared  with  the  C.  Boliviensin ;  but  I  would  more  par- 
ticularly direct  attention  to  the  modification  of  the  structure 
observable  in  the  lower  molars  of  the  species  of  Cavia  proper. 

Upon  referring  to  fig.  0  of  PI.  6,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
fold  of  enamel  {a)  which  penetrates  the  hinder  lobe  of  these 
teeth,  runs  in  from  the  middle  of  the  lobe,  and,  sloping 
obliquely  forwards,  meets  the  deep  fold  of  the  out<*r  surface 
of  the  tooth,  and  encloses  the  small  area,  marked*.  No 
such  area  is  visible  in  the  tooth  of  a  Cerodon.  In  having 
the  molar  teeth  more  approximated  to  the  hinder  root  of  the 
zygoma,  and  the  crowns  of  these  teeth  descending  but  little 
below  the  level  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  Cavia  Apei'ea  (which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  present  section)  carries  to 
an  extreme  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Cavy  group.  In  the 
Cai'ia  nqyestris  *the  molars  are  considerably  more  remote 
from  the  hinder  root  of  the  zygoma,  but  here,  as  in  nearly  all 
the  other  members  of  the  sub-family  Caviina,  the  dental 
portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  carried  so  far  back 
that  it  touches  the  temporal  bone  ^ 

*  The  only  exception  I  am  acquainted  with  is  the  Cavia  Patachoniea :  hi 
the  skull  of  which  animal,  an  extremely  narrow  strip  of  the  palatine  bone 
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Restless  Cavy,  or  Guinea-Pig. 

Wild, 

M  ARCGRAVB,  Historise  ReramNaturalium  Brasiliae, 

p.  244  (1648). 
Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  Gmel.  i.  p.  122. 
KuHL,  Beitrage  zur  Zoologie,  p.  65. 
F.  CuviBR  et  Geoffr.,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Mammif. 
fasc.  48. 

Pr.  Maximilian,  Abbild.  zor  Naturgesch.  Bras.; 

Beitrage  zur  Nat.  Bras.  ii.  p.  462. 
Rengobr,  Naturgesch.  der  Sangethiere  von  Para- 
guay, p.  274. 
Waonbr,  Shreb.  Saogth.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  58,  PI.  1 73  a  , 
fig.  3. 

Domenticated, 

Onia  Cobaya.      Marcor.  Bras*  p.  224. 

'*  ScHRBB.,  Saugtb.  iv.  p.  617,  PI.  173. 

**       "  Desm ARBST,  Mammalogie,  p.  356. 

*'       '*        (Gainea.Pig).    Jentns,  Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Ani- 
mals, p.  36. 

'*  (Restless  Cavy).    Bell,  British  Quadrupeds,  p.  353. 

'*       **        (Meerschweinchen).    Waoner,  Schreb.  SiLugth.  Suppl.  iv. 
p.  65. 

Ifuf  Poreeltiu.      Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  12th  ed.,  i.  p.  79. 
Variegated  Cavy.    Shaw,  General  Zoology,  ii.  p.  17,  PI.  126. 
Cochon  d*Jnfie.      Buffon,  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  p.  1,  PI.  1. 

Wild  Guinea-Pig,  Incisors  white  :  fur  long,  and  somewhat 
coarse  ;  on  the  upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  body  distinctly 
pencilled  with  black  and  dirty  yellow ;  chest  grey-brown ; 
throat  and  abdomen  pale  dirty  yellow,  or,  sometimes,  brown- 
grey. 

Inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Plata,  and  extends  northwards  into 
Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil. 

leparatet  the  superior  maxillary  bone  behind,  from  the  temporal  bone.  In 
other  Rodents  we  find  the  two  bones  in  question  more  or  leas  widely  separated 
by  the  sphenoid,  and  often  by  a  portion  of  the  palatine  bone  as  well  as  the 
ipbenoid. 


?  Aperea  Braziliensibus, 
?  Cavia  Aperta. 

9      it  *« 
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I  have  examined  specimens  of  this  Cavy  from  Maldonado, 
La  P]ata>  and  from  Bolivia ;  the  fonner  brought  home  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  the  latter  collected  by  Mr.  Bridges.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Darwin,  the  animal  is  known  by  the  name 
*' Aperea,"  and  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  neighboarhood 
of  several  towns  which  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Plata ; 
sometimes  frequenting  the  sand  hillocks,  or  the  hedge-rows 
formed  of  the  Agave  and  Opuntia ;  but  marshy  places,  covered 
with  aquatic  plants,  appear  to  be  preferred.  Where  the  soil 
is  dry,  it  makes  a  burrow,  but  where  otherwise,  it  lies  con- 
cealed amidst  the  herbage.  It  generally  comes  out  to  feed  in 
the  evening,  and  if  the  day  be  gloomy,  it  will  likewise  make 
its  appearance  in  the  morning.  In  Bolivia,  Mr.  Bridges 
informs  me,  this  animal  is  confined  to  the  ]ow  lands,  and  in 
this  respect  difiers  from  tlie  Cavia  Boliviensis,  which  is 
always  found  at  a  considerable  elevation.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ohuquisaca  and  Cochabamba, 
and  takes  shelter  amongst  the  loose  stones  of  the  walls  by 
which  the  fields  are  enclosed. 

Dr.  Rengger  informs  us  that  the  Aperea  is  found  throughout 
Paraguay,  and  extends  southwards  as  far  as  lat.  85°;  he 
has  himself  not  only  met  with  the  animal  (with  which  he  is 
well  acquainted)  in  those  parts,  but  likewise  in  Brazil,  both 
in  Bahia  and  Pemambuco.  In  Paraguay  it  generally  frequents 
moist  situations,  and  near  the  borders  of  the  forests,  but  it 
never  occurs  either  in  the  forests,  or  in  the  open  fields.  It 
lives  in  little  societies  (according  to  the  same  author)  of  from 
six  to  fifteen  individuals,  in  the  impenetrable  groves  of 
Bromelias ;  and  its  presence  is  detected  by  the  numerous 
little  beaten  paths  which  it  forms  amongst  these  plants.  It 
feeds  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  sunset  in  the  evening, 
but  never  strays  far  from  its  home.  The  Aperea  breeds  but 
once  in  the  year,  and  then  has  but  one  or  two  young. 

A  specimen  from  Maldonado,  presented  to  the  Zoological 
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Society  by  Mr.  Darwin,  has  the  far  long,  and  somewhat 
coarse ;  on  the  upper  parts,  and  sides  of  the  head  and  body, 
it  is  distinctly  pencilled  with  black  and  dirty  yellow,  the  black 
prevailing  on  the  back  and  upper  surface  of  the  head,  but,  on 
the  sides  of  the  body,  the  black  and  yellow  colours  are  in 
about  equal  proportions.  The  general  tint  is  darkish  brown, 
slightly  inclining  to  grey,  being  totally  destitute  of  any  red 
hue.  The  throat  and  abdomen  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour, 
but  very  pale ;  here  the  hairs  are  of  a  very  pale  grey  colour 
at  the  root :  the  hairs  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a 
dusky  grey  colour  at  the  root,  and  black,  or  brownish  black, 
beyond,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderately  broad  subterminal 
yellow  ring :  some  of  the  longest  hairs  are  destitute  of  the 
pale  ring.  The  hairs  on  the  ears  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colour :  the  feet  are  pencilled  with  yellow  and 
dusky,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist  (as  is  usual  in  this 
group)  there  is  a  space  which  is  rather  sparingly  clothed  with 
minute  silvery  white  hairs.  On  the  back  of  the  neck  the  fur 
is  very  long. 
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An  old  male,  killed  at  Maldonado,  weighed,  according  to 
Mr.  Darwin,  one  pound  three  oimces. 

A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  collection  agrees  with 
the  above  description,  excepting  that  a  brown  mark  runs 
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from  the  chin  along  the  middle  line  of  the  throat,  and  joins 
the  broad  grey-brown  band  which  crosses  the  chest :  it  is 
from  Bolivia.  A  second  specimen,  in  the  same  collection, 
differs  in  having  the  throat  and  abdomen  of  a  pale  brownish 
grey  colour,  very  indistinctly  suffused  with  dirty  yellow. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Aperea  is  the  wild  race  from 
which  the  Cobaya,  or  Domestic  Guinea-Pig,  sprang,  but 
observing  several  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  skull  and 
teeth  of  the  two  animals,  Dr.  Rengger  arrives  at  an  opposite 
conclusion,  and  considers  that  his  view  is  further  supported 
by  the  facts,  that  the  Aperea,  by  choice,  frequents  damp  situa- 
tions, and  can  bear  the  cold  with  impunity,  whilst  the  Cobaya, 
or  Domestic  Guinea- Pig,  shuns  both  cold  and  moisture ;  that 
the  wild  animal  produces  but  once  in  the  year,  and  then  has 
but  one  or  two  young,  whilst  the  Cobaya  has  many  young  at 
a  birth,  and  breeds  two  or  three  times  in  the  year :  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  pairing  tamed  individuals  of  the  Aperea 
with  the  Guinea- Pig ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  had  observed  no 
differences  in  the  colouring  of  the  Aperea,  even  after  having 
been  kept  in  confinement  for  several  generations*. 

Amongst  other  points  of  distinction,  Dr.  Rengger  notices 
that  in  the  C,  Aperea  the  facial  portion  of  the  skull  is  more 
pointed  in  front  than  in  the  C,  Cohaya,  and  that  the  nasal 
bones,  in  the  former  animal,  differ  from  those  of  the  latter  in 
being  pointed  behind.  In  two  out  of  three  skulls  of  the 
C,  Aperea,  now  before  me,  the  terminal  portion  of  the  muzzle 
is  distinctly  narrower  than  the  same  part  in  four  skulls  of  the 
C,  Cohaya,  but  in  a  third  skull  of  CI  Aperea  this  difference 

^  Dr.  Rengger  observes  that  he  saw  fourteen  tame  Apereas,  whilst  on  a 
journey  to  Villa  Rica  (in  Paraguay),  at  the  house  of  a  countryman,  who  had 
reared  five  or  six  generations  from  a  single  couple,  which  he  had  captured 
when  they  were  very  young,  seven  years  previously.  They  agreed  with  the 
wild  animal  in  their  colouring  and  mode  of  life,  and,  as  in  the  wild  condition, 
the  females  brought  forth  but  once  in  the  year,  and  then  had  but  one  or  two 
young. 
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does  not  exist ;  here,  however,  as  in  the  other  skulls  of  C. 
Aperea,  the  nasal  portion  of  the  muzzle  appears  to  be  more 
elongated,  and  more  attenuated  than  in  C.  Cohaya  ;  this 
arises  from  the  slope  of  tlie  ridge,  above  the  ant-orbital  open- 
ing, being  more  gradual  than  in  the  skulls  of  the  C.  Cohaya. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  nasal  bones  terminates  in  a  point  in 
the  crania  of  C,  Aperea^  and  are  more  or  less  truncated  in 
those  of  Cobaya.  Another  difference  which  may  be  noticed 
is,  that  there  is  a  greater  extent  of  the  petro-tympanic  bone 
visible  above  the  ineaiua  auditorius  in  the  Aperea  than  in 
the  Cobaya^.  Now,  in  the  C  Boliviensis  I  found  well- 
marked  points  of  distinction  in  the  skull  and  teeth,  separating 
that  animal  from  other  Gavies ;  but  though  the  skulls  of 
different  specimens  of  this  species  agreed  amongst  each  other 
in  possessing  these  peculiarities,  they  likewise  differed,  and 
the  parts  which  were  found  to  vary  were  precisely  those  in 
which  dissimilarity  of  structure  has  been  observed  upon 
comparing  the  skulls  of  the  C.  Aperea  and  C.  Cohaya;  with 
this  exception,  that  I  have  perceived  no  difference  in  the 
petro-tympanic  bone  analogous  to  that  pointed  out  in  the 
crania  last  referred  to ;  I  have,  in  fact,  seen  but  two  skulls 
of  the  Bolivian  Cavy  in  which  these  bones  were  not  wanting — 
the  skulls  being  imperfect.  In  the  form  of  the  nasal  bones 
they  present  the  same  kind  of  difference  as  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  C.  Aperea  from  C,  Cohaya,  being  sometimes 
truncated,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  sometimes  prolonged  in  the 
mesial  portion,  behind,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
Aperea ;  and  the  ridge  in  front  of  the  supra-orbital  opening 

^  Dr.  Rengger  alludes  to  a  difference  in  the  curvature  of  the  indsora,  in  the 
relatlTe  length  and  breadth  of  the  molars,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  cement  of 
tiiese  teeth,  as  weU  as  to  a  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the 
oocipat  (if  I  correctly  interpret  his  expressions) ;  moreover,  he  did  not  find 
the  proportionate  height  of  the  lower  jaw  the  same  in  the  animals  under  con- 
sideration. In  none  of  these  points  do  I  find  any  distinction  in  the  skulls 
before  me* 
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di£fer8  Ailly  as  much,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  skulls  of  the  Domestio  and  Wild  Guinea- 
Pig.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  skulls  of  C.  Aperea  and  C. 
Cobaya  be  studied  with  reference  to  those  parts  which  are 
little  subject  to  variation  in  individuals  of  the  same  species 
of  the  genus  Cavia,  their  points  of  resemblance  become  very 
striking.  They  agree  most  closely  in  the  form  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch,  in  having  no  distinct  angular  process  on  its 
upper  edge,  the  palate  slightly  concave,  the  palatine  bone 
small,  with  the  lateral  or  pterygoid  branches  externally 
narrow,  especially  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth ;  these 
branches  do  not  extend  the  plane  of  the  palate  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction,  as  in  many  other  species  of  Gavy,  but  slope 
into  the  post-palatal  channel.  The  ant-orbital  opening  is 
entirely  enclosed  in  front  by  a  portion  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone.  Then,  in  connection  with  these  points  of  agree- 
ment in  the  structure  of  the  skull,  we  have  to  add  that  the 
animals  themselves  agree  in  size  and  proportion,  and 
that  a  third,  the  C.  Cutleri,  has  a  skull  presenting  all  the 
same  general  resemblances,  and  is  intermediate  between  the 
skulls  of  C.  Cohaya  and  C,  Aperea,  in  certain  points  in 
which  differences  have  been  observed ;  having  the  broad  and 
truncated  nasal  bones  of  the  former,  and  the  less  abruptly 
projecting  upper  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma,  of  the  latter ; 
and,  lastly,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  structure  of  the 
molar  teeth,  which,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  presents  pecu- 
liarities linking  these  three  animals  together,  may  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  these  animals,  and  yet  combined  with 
some  well-marked  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  skull, 
and  in  other  parts.  Taking  all  these  points  into  considera- 
tion, I  have  the  conviction  forced  upon  me,  that  the  C.  Aperea, 
C.  Cobaya,  and  C,  Cutleri,  do  not  present  peculiarities  of 
structure  which  can  justify  our  regarding  them  as  distinct 
species. 
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Cavia  Cobaya  of  authors. 

ColQora — ^blacky  white,  and  rich  fulvons  yellow ;  or  of  two  or 
one  of  these  coloars  only. 

The  Common  Guinea-pig  ^  or  Restless  Cavy,  has  been 
engraved  on  the  same  block  with  an  Agouti,  and  the  cut  will 
therefore  serve  to  show  the  difference  in  the  general  form 
which  exists  in  these  animals.  The  former  is  known,  through 
the  paintings  of  Aldrorandus,  to  have  attained  the  varied 
colouring,  such  as  we  now  find  it,  within  half  a  century  of 
the  discovery  of  South  America,  from  whence,  whatever 
doubts  there  may  be  regarding  the  original  race  of  the 
species,  it  undoubtedly  was  brought,  and  hence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  animal  must  have  been  previously  domesticated  by  the 

'  Perhaps  to  called  by  mistake  for  Guiana-Pig,  as  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable the  animal  may  have  been  originally  brought  from  Guiana. 
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Datives  of  America.  I  think  it  more  probable,  however,  that 
some  pretty  variety  * — some  unusual  condition  presented  by  the 
little  C,  Aperea,  so  common  in  many  parts  of  South  America, 
— had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  earliest  European  setders 
in  the  New  World,  and  given  rise  to  its  capture  and  domesti- 
cation, more  especially  as  the  harmless  disposition  and  pretty 
colouring  of  the  Common  Guinea- Pig  appear  to  be  the  only 
claims  of  interest  which  are  attached  to  it,  unless  it  really 
possesses  the  one  useful  property  attributed  to  it,  that  of 
banishing  the  rats  from  its  vicinity. 

Cavia  Cu/leri.  Bknnktt. 

General  hue  black,  the  sides  and  under  parts  of  the  body  iuclin- 
iog  to  brown,  especially  the  latter. 

^  Bedides  black  or  white  varieties,  which  occasionally  occur ia  wild  aniniais, 
there  is  a  yellowish  or  yellow-brown  variety,  which  is  uot  very  rare.  Amongst 
the  Rodents,  1  have  seen  such  a  variety  in  the  Beaver,  the  Mask  wash.  Mouse, 
in  more  than  one  species  of  Rat  and  Squirrel,  in  the  Rabbit,  and  in  th^ 
OciodoH  Dt  ffUi.  Since  there  are  many  {^rounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  a 
very  close  affinity  in  the  conditions  which  produce  all  such  variations  as 
those  noticed  in  the  Guinea- Pig,  I  can  conceive  it  highly  probable  that  the 
offrtpring  of  an  animal  presenting  an  abnormal  condition  in  its  colouring, 
would,  if  paired  with  one  in  the  usual  state,  be  subject  to  throw  out  other 
varieties,  and,  in  fact,  that  from  such  a  stock,  variations  like  those  presented 
by  tl;e  Guinea-Pig,  migiit  in  a  short  period  be  obtained,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  generations  might  be  reared  from  a  pair  in  which  there  was  no 
difference  in  colouring,  without  producing  varieties.  Whether  my  conjecture 
be  well  founded  or  not,  1  think  that  Dr.  Rengger's  opinion  of  the  non- 
specific identity  of  the  C.  Aperea  and  C.  Cobaya^  derives  very  little  support 
from  that  part  of  the  argument  which  relates  to  the  absence  of  variety  in 
colouring  in  the  former  animal,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  that  species 
should  be  exempt  from  the  effects  of  peculiar  conditions  which,  in  so  many  other 
species  of  animals,  produce  such  varieties — species  not  confined  to  the  cUas  Mam- 
malia ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great  similarity  which 
exists  between  the  variations  of  colour  in  the  domestic  animal  under  considera- 
tion, and  tho.-e  of  the  Gold- fish,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  same  t^rmt, 
merely  substituting  **  silver"  for  '*  white,"  and  golden  red"  for  tulvoas- 
yellow."  If  certain  conditions  superinduce  a  similar  change  in  animals  so 
widely  separated — if  they  operate  so  far  in  the  animal  scale — may  they  not 
extend  to  the  highest  ? 
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The  habitat  of  this  animal  is  not  known,  but  in  Capt. 
King  8  note  relating  to  the  specimen  upon  which  the  species 
was  founded,  it  is  stated  that  the  animal  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peruvian  Cavy.  In  size  and  proportions  it 
closely  resembles  the  C.  Aperea,  but  the  fur  differs  from  that 
of  all  other  wild  Cavies  in  being  black,  or  nearly  so — the 
hairs  having  no  trace  of  a  sub-terminal  pale  ring ;  on  the  back 
they  are  brown- grey  at  the  root,  and  black  externally  ;  and 
those  on  the  sides  of  the  body  are  grey-brown,  with  a  black 
point,  and  on  the  abdomen  they  are  of  a  very  deep  brown. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Length,  about   10  0 

of  car   7 

"      of  fore  foot  and  nails    1  0 

of  hind  foot  and  nails   1  10 

The  proportions  of  this  animal  being  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  C.  Aperea,  and  the  skull  presenting  all  the 
characteristics  of  that  species,  I  cannot  regard  the  colouring 
as  furnishing  good  grounds  for  a  specific  distinction :  in 
fact,  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  a  black  variety  of  the  C.  Aperea. 
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}  Ctniajulgida.      Wagleb,  in  Isis,  for  1831,  p.  512. 

?    "  Wagner,  Schreb.  Saagth.  Sappl.  iv.  p.  59. 

?    **    r^eteenM,  Luno.  Det  K.  Danske,  Vidensk.  Selks.,  viii.  282. 

Indflor  teeth  white :  fur  very  long,  and  glossy ;  prevailing  hue 
brown-black,  obscurely  and  finely  freckled  with  rich  yellow- 
brown  ;  abdomen  brown-yellow. 

Inhabits  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 

This  is  a  small  species — smaller  than  the  C.  Cohaya,  and 
differs  from  other  members  of  the  genus,  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  in  being  of  a  darker  hue ;  the  visible  por- 
tions of  the  hairs  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  being  black, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  very  narrow  rich  yellow-brown  ring, 
at  some  little  distance  below  the  point ;  the  mixture  producing 
a  brown-black  hue  :  at  the  root,  the  hairs,  on  the  parts  just 
mentioned,  arc  grey,  as  are  also  those  on  the  abdomen,  but 
these  latter  are  of  a  brown-yellow  colour  at  tlie  point.  There 
is  no  pale  mark  near  the  eye,  nor  behind  the  ear.  The  fur 
is  glossy  and  long,  especially  that  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
back. 

luches.  Lineft. 


Length    9  0 

"      from  nose  to  ear,  about    1  11 

**      of  ear          ...    5 

Width  of  ditto   9 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails    11 

**      of  hind  foot  and  nails    1  10 


The  skull  of  the  specimen  from  which  my  description  is 
taken,  and  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
is  imperfect,  having  lost  the  portions  behind  the  zygomatic 
arch,  but  the  remaining  parts  shew  it  to  have  been  equal  in 
size  to  the  crania  of  tlie  C.  Cobaya  or  C.  Aperea,  and  rela- 
tively rather  broader.  Viewing  the  upper  surface,  the  most 
striking  difference  which  presents  itself,  when  compared  with 
the  skulls  of  the  animals  just  mentioned,  is  in  the  form  of 
the  zygoma ;  this  is  less  arched,  and  the  skull  is  more  dis- 
tinctly widest  if  measured  at  the  hinder  root  of  tlie  zygomata. 
The  nasal  bones  are  broad,  and  rounded  behind.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  zygoma  is  produced  into  a  distinct  and  acute 
post-orbital  process,  which  springs  from  the  maxillary  portion, 
immediately  above  its  union  with  the  malar  bone.  The  pala- 
tine bone  is  larger,  and  the  pterygoid  processes  extend  the 
plane  of  the  palate,  and  are  fully  double  the  ^vidth,  measuring 
the  palatal  surfaces ;  and  the  post-palatal  channel  on  which 
they  encroach  is  proportionately  narrow.  The  molar  teeth 
are  distinctly  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  skull ;  the  hinder 
lobe  of  the  last  molar  is  smaller,  and  the  fold  of  enamel. 
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entering  from  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth,  which  separates 
the. lobe  from  the  body,  is  deeper.  A  small  longitudinal  ridge 
of  bone  projects  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  maxillary,  and  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  a 
groove  for  the  infra- orbital  nerve  :  a  similar  ridge  is  found  in 
the  skulls  of  all  the  other  species  of  Cavia  I  have  examined, 
with  the  exception  of  C.  rupestrin,  C.  A,  No.  1,  and  C. 
Spixii :  it  is  wanting  in  the  genera  Dolichotis  and  Hydro- 
ehwrun. 

Cavia  fulgida.  Wagler. 

According  to  Dr.  Wagler's  description,  the  C,  fulgida  has 
the  same  long  glossy  far  and  white  incisor  teeth  as  my  Cavia 
B.  1,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  of  a  richer  colour,  having 
the  pale  annulations  near  the  points  of  the  hairs  more  distinct. 
I  feel  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  two  animals  are  tlie  same. 
The  upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  animal  are  said  to  be  pen- 
cilled with  rusty-red,  and  black  ;  on  the  flanks,  gradually 
passing  into  the  rusty- ochreous  tint  which  covers  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen  and  inner  surface  of  the  limbs.  The  hairs 
on  the  back  are  grey  at  the  root :  some  of  them  entirely  black 
beyond,  but  the  greater  portion,  with  pale  rusty  points.  The 
ears  are  margined  with  black,  and  on  the  inner  surface  clothed 
with  rusty  red  hairs.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  dark 
brown,  or  some  of  them,  pale  yellow.  Length,  nine  inches 
and  a  quarter. 

Dr.  Wagner's  description  is  drawn  up  from  the  same  speci- 
men as  that  described  in  the  Isis  by  Wagler :  it  was  procured 
by  Spix  whilst  on  his  joumey  on  the  Amazon  River.  The 
former  of  these  authors  says  that  Lund's  Cavia  rufescens  is 
unquestionably  of  the  same  species,  in  which  statement  I 
agree,  and  my  Cavia  B.  1,  being  from  the  same  district  as 
Lund's  C.  rufescens,  adds  further  grounds  for  supposing  it 
to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  C.  fulgida. 
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I  must  now  notioe  one  or  two  species  of  Gavy  with  which 
I  am  only  acquainted  from  descriptions. 


CAVIA  LEUCOPYGA. 
The  White- rumped  Cavy. 

Cmfia  leueopyffa.    Brandt,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  de  Peterab.  (1835),  iii.  Ft. 

p.  436,  PI.  16  ;  Mammalium  Exoticoram,  p.  100. 
**  Waonbr,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  W.  p.  63. 

Incisor  teeth  white:  fur  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal  of 
mixed  brown-black,  and  brownish  yellow  colours  ;  throat, 
chest,  and  abdomen,  white. 

Inhabits  Brazil. 

The  C.  leucopyga  is  said  to  be  equal  in  size  to  the  C 
rupestris,  and  therefore  superior  to  the  C.  Aperea ;  its  head 
is  more  elongated,  and  somewhat  more  convex,  and  the  ears 
rather  smaller,  than  in  the  latter  animal.  The  hairs  of  the  fiir 
harsh  (rather  more  so  than  in  C.  Aperea) ;  those  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  of  an  ashy  grey  colour  at  the  root, 
brownish  black  in  the  middle,  black  at  the  point,  and  with  a 
subterminal  ring  of  palish  yellow,  or  inclining  to  white,  with 
a  faint  brownish  yellow  tint :  some  of  the  hairs,  however, 
want  this  pale  ring.  On  the  throat  and  under  parts  of 
the  body  the  hairs  are  likewise  greyish  at  the  root,  but 
their  exposed  portions  are  white,  or  yellowish  white.  The 
claws  are  shorter  and  of  a  less  dark  colour  than  in  C. 
Aperea, 

Indies.  Lines. 

Total  length  11  0 

From  nose  to  ear    2  6 

From  ditto  to  the  angle  of  the  eye   1  3 
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To  tlie  above,  which  is  extracted  from  Brandts  very 
detailed  description,  I  may  add,  that  in  the  figure  which 
accompanies  the  account,  the  animal  is  represented  as  of  a 
grey  colour  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  the 
figure  greatly  resembles  the  species  I  liave  described  under 
the  name  of  Spixii,  from  which  it,  however,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  incisor  teeth  being  white,  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  white  spot  eitlier  behind  the  ear  or  the  eye. 
The  structure  of  the  skull  and  molar  teeth  is  not  alluded  to. 

Cavia  Cutieri.  Tscbudi. 
Cavia  Cutieri.    Tschuoi,  Fauna  Peruana,  Part  5,  p.  195  (1845). 

Upper  parta  of  the  body  blackish  brown,  pencilled  with  clay- 
yellow  ;  each  hair  from  the  root  to  the  middle  blackish 
browD,  with  a  broad  whitish  yellow  ring,  and  a  blackish 
point :  muzzle,  and  the  region  immediately  in  front  of  the 
eye,  somewhat  brighter  than  other  parts :  outer  surface  of 
the  ear  thinly  clothed  with  sliort  blackish  hairs,  the  inner 
surface  with  longer  yellowish  hairs :  sides  of  the  body  of  a 
brighter  hue  than  the  upper  parts  :  throat,  breast,  and  ab- 
domen, as  well  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  of  a  bright 
clay-yellow,  which  coloiu:  is  very  rich  (particularly  in  young 
individuals)  :  feet  somewhat  darker,  the  soles  blackish  grey, 
and  the  nails  black.  Total  length  of  the  animal  from  12  to 
13  inches. 

Inhabits  Peru,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Andes,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Ica,  South  Lat.  14"*  15'. 

Dr.  Tschudi,  who  was  acquainted  with  but  one  wild  species  of 
Cavy  in  Peru,  concludes  that  species  to  be  identical  with  the 
animal  described  by  Mr.  Bennett  (see  p.  1 9 1  of  this  work) ,  which 
is  supposed  (certainly  not  upon  very  satisfactory  grounds)  to 
be  a  native  of  Peru  :  the  much  larger  size  of  Dr.  Tschudi  s 
animal,  however,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  it  is  a  dis- 
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tinct  species.  The  difference  in  the  colouring  I  think  less 
important,  for,  as  I  have  before  stated,  I  strongly  suspect  the 
C.  Cutleri  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  an  accidental  variety — in 
fact,  a  case  of  melanism.  Dr.  Tschudi  states,  with  regard  to 
the  present  species,  that  it  is  found  in  extraordinary  numbers 
near  the  hedges  and  walls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Ica, 
and  that  it  makes  its  appearance  early  in  the  morning ;  and, 
in  the  evening,  after  sunset. 

Dr.  Lund,  in  his  papers  upon  the  Fossil  Mammalian 
Remains  found  in  the  Caverns  of  Brazil,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Danish  Society  ^  enumerates 
three  recent  species  as  occurring  in  the  district  of  Minas 
Geraes,  viz.,  (7.  Aperea^  C.  rufeftcens,  and  C,  saxatilis ;  and 
four  fossil  species — C,  Apereoid^s,  C,  f/racilis,  Cavia  allied 
to  C.  saxatilis,  and  6'.  bihhid^ns.  The  characters  of  some  of 
these  are  briefly  noticed,  and  illustrated  by  figures  representing 
the  structure  of  the  teeth. 

Ccmia  saxatilU,  Lund. 

Judging  from  the  figure  of  the  last  upper  molar  tooth 
(PI.  25,  fig.  18,  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  work  quoted),  I 
strongly  suspect  this  animal  will  prove  to  be  the  same  as  my 
Cavia  A.  1. 

Cavia  ru/eicenf.  Lund. 

Said  to  be  smaller  than  the  C.  Apcrea  ;  of  a  reddish 
colour  above,  with  a  yellow-grey  abdomen,  and  white  incisor 
teeth. 

The  last  upper  molar  tooth,  figured  by  Dr.  Lund  (PI.  25, 
fig.  15),  corresponds  most  closely  with  the  same  tooth  in  my 

*  Det  Kongelige  Danske  VidentikaberDes  SeUkubs  Naturvideuskabelige  og 
Mathematiflke  Anmndlinger. 
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Cavia  B.  I  :  the  indentation  on  the  outer  surface  of  that 
tooth,  and  which  separates  the  small  third  lobe  from  the  body 
of  the  tooth,  as  in  my  Cavia  B.  1,  is  deeper  and  narrower 
than  in  C.  Aperea.  The  colouring  of  Dr.  Lund's  animal 
would  appear  to  be  paler  and  brighter  than  in  the  specimen 
described  in  this  work,  and  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
Of  the  fossil  species,  the 

Catia  bilobidenty  Lund, 

is  evidently  nearly  aUied  to  the  C.  Boliviensis.  The  molar 
teeth  represented  in  Dr.  Lund's  Plate  21,  fig.  6,  and  PI.  25, 
fig.  17,  agree  very  nearly  with  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the 
Bolivian  animal :  as  in  that  species,  the  second  lobe  of  the 
last  upper  molar  has  a  distinctly  greater  transverse  diameter 
than  the  first  lobe ;  the  tliird  lobe  of  this  tooth,  however,  is 
decidedly  longer  and  narrower  in  the  recent  species  than  in 
the  fossil. 

Cavia  Apereoidet,  Lund. 

Whilst,  according  to  my  views,  the  preceding  species  would 
belong  to  the  Gerodon  section,  the  hinder  molar  tooth  of 
C.  Apereoides  (PI.  25,  fig.  16,  of  the  Danish  Transactions) 
presents  the  essential  structure  of  the  typical  Cavies,  and,  like 
the  species  of  that  section,  it  has  the  interspace  between  the 
lobes  of  the  teeth  filled  with  cement,  there  being  little  or 
no  cement  between  the  lobes  of  the  molars  in  the  Cerodons. 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  tooth  in  C.  Aperea,  this 
fossil  tooth  differs  in  having  the  front  lobe  relatively  larger 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction ;  the  hindermost  lobe  longer, 
separated  by  a  distinct  notch  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth, 
and  with  the  apex  curved  somewhat  inwards. 
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Genu8,  Hydrochcerm^ . 
Hpdrockigrut.    Brisson,  Regnum  Animale,  p.  117  (1756). 

Cavia  with  the  upper  incisor  teeth  having  a  hroad  and  shallow 
groove  in  front;  the  molars  unequal  in  size  ;  the  three  fore- 
most of  the  upper  jaw,  each  with  two  principal  lohes,  and 
the  last,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  rest,  with  many 
narrow  transverse  lobes  (see  PI.  4,  fig.  3  6)  :  the  two  fore- 
most molars  of  the  lower  jaw,  each  with  three  principal 
lobes ;  the  third  and  fourth,  each  with  four  lobes,  of  which 
two,  forming  the  middle  part  of  the  tooth,  are  simple,  narrow, 
and  transverse ;  the  hindermost  molar  exceeding  either  of  the 
three  preceding  teeth  in  size  (see  PI.  4,  fig.  3  c)  :  feet  short 
and  broad,  and  semi-palmated ;  the  toes  terminating  in  broad 
and  depressed  nails  :  ears  small. 


HYDROCHCEBUS  CAPYBARA. 
The  Capybara. 

{Plate  5,  fig.  2.) 

Hjfdroehitrut  Capybara,    Erxlbbkn,  Systema  Regni  Animalis,  p.  193. 
*'  De8M.,  Mamm.  Part  2,  p.  355. 

'*  CuviKR,  R^gne  Animal,  ed.  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

*•  **  Pr.  von  Nikuw.,  Beitrage,  ii.  p.  475. 

"  "  Rbnoobr,  Naturgesch.  der  Saagth.  von  Paraguay, 

p.  268. 

Darwin,  Voy.  of  H.M.S.  Beagle  —  Mammalia, 
p.  91. 

Cavia  Capybara,  Schreb.,  Saugth.  iv.  p.  620,  PI.  174. 

Bum  hydrockaruM,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.,  12th  ed.  i.  p.  103. 

Cabiai  Bufvon,  Hist.  Nat.,  zii.  p.  348,  PI.  49—50. 

Head  large,  the  muzzle  obtuse ;  eyes  small ;  ears  likewise  small, 
emarginated  behind  ;  body  very  stout,  and  clothed,  rather 
scantily,  with  long  and  coarse  hairs,  of  a  rufous-brown  colour 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal,  and  dirty  brownish  yellow 
on  the  under  parts. 

'  From         wuler  ;  and  x^*P^^'  ^  ^og. 
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Inhabits  the  eastern  portions  of  South  America,  from  Guayana  in 
the  North,  down  to  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata  in  the  South,  and 
extends  westwards  into  the  lowlands  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

As,  in  the  class  Mammalia,  the  largest  known  species  ore 
aquatic,  so,  in  the  minor  divisions  of  tlie  class,  we  find,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  largest  species  have  aquatic  habits.  Few 
species  of  the  order  Bodenda  attain  a  size  approaching  to 
that  of  the  Beaver  or  Coypu,  whilst  in  tlio  Capybara  we  have 
presented  to  us  by  far  tlie  largest  species  of  tlie  group— a 
gigantic  Water  Cavy ;  its  stout  body,  scantily  clothed  with 
long  and  coarse  hairs,  gives  to  it  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
Pigs,  with  which,  indeed,  it  has  been  arranged.  Its  head  is 
large,  remarkably  flat  on  the  upper  surface,  the  muzzle  broad 
and  obtuse,  tlie  upper  lip  slightly  notched  above  the  incisor 
teeth,  the  eye  small,  placed  considerably  nearer  to  the  ear  than 
to  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  protected  above  by  distinct  eye-lashes; 
the  ears  relatively  small,  rounded  above,  and  emarginated  behind  ; 
the  limbs  short  and  stout ;  the  feet  short,  broad,  and  naked 
beneath ;  the  toes  joined  by  a  web,  which,  however,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  their  extremities,  the  toe-nails  short,  broad,  depressed, 
and  by  no  means  acutely  pointed.  A  small  homy  protuberance 
represents  the  tail,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Bengger,  there  is  a  small 
naked  spot  immediately  beneath  the  nose  in  the  male  sex,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  female  ^ .  The  hairs  covering  the  body  are 
coarse  and  long  (five  or  six  inches  in  length  on  the  hinder  port 
fo  the  back  in  a  large  specimen  in  the  British  Museum),  and 
are  not  sufficiently  abundant  completely  to  hide  the  skin. 
The  colouring  varies  very  little ;  in  the  large  specimen  just 
referred  to,  the  hairs  on  the  upper  parts,  and  sides  of  the 
body,  are  of  a  rufous-brown  colour,  by  no  means  dark ;  on  the 
back  many  of  the  hairs  are  dusky  at  the  point,  and  on  the 
hinder  parts  they  assume  a  nisty  hue ;  the  hairs  on  the  under 

*  A  specimen  now  living  in  the  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  has  a 
large  oil-secreting  gland  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  muzzle. 
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parts  are  of  a  pale  dirty  brownish  yellow  hue  The  hairs  of 
the  moustaches  are  dusky. 

A  second,  and  much  smaller  specimen,  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, diflfers  only  in  having  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  more 
distinctly  pencilled  with  dusky. 


Width  of  ditto   1  I 

Mediam  height    20       0        18  6 

The  dimensions  in  the  first  column  are  from  a  remarkably 
large  specimen  in  the  British  Museum ;  those  in  the  second 
column  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Rengger,  and  are  said  to  be 
from  a  fine  male  specimen.  Residing  in  Paraguay  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  where  the  Capybara  is  common,  Dr.  Rengger 
no  doubt  took  his  dimensions  from  a  recent  specimen*. 

The  skull  of  the  Capybara  (Plate  4,  fig.  3)  is  remarkable  for 
the  flatness  of  its  upper  surface  ;  the  outline  of  tliis  part,  viewed 
from  the  side,  presents  very  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the 
tip  of  the  nasal  bones  to  the  middle  of  the  parietal  bones, 
from  which  latter  point  it  descends  slightly  to  the  occiput. 
The  nasal  bones  are  very  broad,  flat  behind,  and  convex,  in 
the  transverse  direction,  on  the  fore  part ;  their  diameter  is 
nearly  the  same  at  each  extremity.  The  zygomatic  arch  is 
very  deep,  and  differs  from  the  corresponding  part  in  the 
skulls  of  other  Cavies,  in  presenting  but  little  difference  in  the 
vertical  diameter,  when  measured  in  front,  beneath  the  orbit, 

*  The  difference  in  the  relative  pro|iortions  of  width  and  length  in  the  ear 
perhaps  arises  from  Dr.  Rengger's  having  taken  the  width  of  the  ear  in  a 
straight  line,  whereas  my  dimension  gives  the  width  as  measured  on  the  outer 
surface,  and  taking  the  curve. 


Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 


Total  length  

From  nose  to  ear 

Length  of  ear   

Width  of  ear   

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails 
The  nail  of  the  middle  toe 

Ito  width   

Length  of  hind  foot  and  nails  .. 


51  0  44  0 

9  0  10  0 

2  0  2  6 

2  0  16 

5  9 


6 
7 

9  0 
1  3 


of  nail  of  middle  toe 
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or  behind.  A  small,  obtusely  pointed,  post- orbital  process, 
rises  from  the  malar  bone :  the  lachrymal  bone  is  large,  and 
remarkable  for  the  large  and  pointed  process  which  projects 
outwards  from  its  posterior  upper  angle.  But,  viewing  the 
side  of  the  skull,  the  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  enormous 
size  of  the  mastoid  process  which  is  thrown  downwards  from  the 
occipital  bone.  The  auditory  bullee  are  proportionately  smaller 
than  in  other  Cavies.  With  regard  to  the  palatine  portion  of 
the  cranium,  as  that  is  represented  on  the  plate,  I  will  only  call 
attention  to  the  increased  size  of  the  palatine  bone,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  Caviina :  here,  tliis  bone  is  much 
less  deeply  emarginated  behind  than  usual.  The  lower  jaw  is 
represented  (fig.  3  a),  as  viewed  from  the  outer  side:  the 
horizontal  protuberance  on  this  part,  although  very  promi- 
nent, is  but  slightly  concave  on  the  upper  surface  towards  the 
fore  part,  and  again  towards  the  hinder  part.  The  incisor 
teeth,  wliich  are  white,  are  rather  broader  than  deep,  and  have 
a  broad  and  shallow  channel  on  the  anterior  surface ;  those 
of  the  under  jaw  as  well  as  those  of  the  upper.  The  molar 
teeth,  the  grinding  surfaces  of  which  are  represented  in 
figs.  3  b,  and  3  c,  are  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of 
cement  which  enters  into  their  composition,  and  the  Capybara 
present  a  rare  exception,  amongst  Rodents^  in  having  the 
body  of  these  teeth,  in  parts,  completely  traversed  by  the 
plates  of  enamel :  in  other  Rodents  the  enamel  almost  always 
enters  into  the  bociy  of  the  tooth  in  the  shape  of  folds  or 
loops,  but  in  the  Capybara  each  tooth  consists  of  two  or 
more  parts,  composed  of  dentine  enclosed  in  enamel,  and  these 
separate  parts  are  united  by  the  cement  The  three  foremost 
molars  of  the  upper  jaw  (fig.  3  b)  are  each  composed  of  two 
lobes  separated  by  the  cement,  and  each  lobe  has  a  deeply 
indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  the  outer  side.  The  last  upper 
molar  has  nine  or  ten  simple,  narrow  plates,  placed  trans- 
versely, and  joined  to  each  other,  and  to  an  anterior,  and 
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posterior  lobe,  by  layers  of  cement  of  corresponding  width ; 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  tooth  resembles  one  of  the  lobes  of 
the  preceding  molars,  terminating  in  an  acute  angle  on  the 
inner  side,  and  broad,  and  divided  by  a  deeply  indenting  fold  of 
enamel  externally  :  the  hinder  lobe  is  composed  of  two  trans- 
verse plates,  which  are  joined  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tooth.  In  the  tooth  figured  there  are  nine  of  the  interme- 
diate simple  plates,  which  so  strongly  remind  us  of  the  plates 
of  which  the  Elephant's  tooth  is  composed,  and  which  are 
united  in  a  similar  manner  by  cement ;  but  in  the  skull  of  a 
young  animal  there  exist  ten  of  the  simple  plates  in  the 
hinder  molar.  In  this  same  skull  I  found  certain  points  in 
which  the  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  do  not  agree  with  those  repre- 
sented in  my  plate  (fig.  8  c)  ;  for  instance,  in  the  young 
skull  the  hindermost  plates  of  the  last  molar  are  united  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  tooth,  and  the  two  foremost  are  joined 
on  the  outer  side,  and  in  the  firont  molar  the  enamel  is  con- 
tinuous, entering  and  returning  on  either  side  of  the  tooth 
without  interruption.  The  teeth  figured  are  those  of  an 
aged  animal,  and  the  dififerences  just  noticed  arise  from  the 
circumstance  that  some  portions  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
teeth  have  been  broken  off. 

The  dimensions  of  the  skull  of  the  large  animal  from 
which  my  description  is  taken,  are  as  follows  : — 


Inches.  Lines. 


Total  length  of  skull   

10 

0 

Width  

5 

5 

'*     between  orbits   

2 

9 

Length  of  nasal  bones  

3 

4 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

2 

Oi 

Ditto  in  firont  

1 

84 

Length  of  the  mastoid  processes   

2 

2 

Width  of  space  between  foremost  molars  ... 

2 

Ditto  between  hindermost  molars   

1 

9 

"    of  incisors         ...  ...   

1 

0 

Length  of  four  upper  molars,  taken  together 

3 

1 

"     of  the  last  upper  molar   

1 

7 
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Inches.  Lines. 


Greatest  width  of  the  last  upper  molar 

8 

Total  length  of  lower  jaw   

> 

Length  of  lower  jaw  to  hinder  part  of  con- 

dyloid portion   

7 

1 

An tero- posterior  diameter    of  condyloid 

process  ...     

1 

4 

Length  of  the  foor  molar  teeth,  taken 

together   

3 

5 

of  the  last  lower  molar 

11 

Greatest  width  of  ditto   

7i 

A  specimen  of  the  Capybara  shot  by  Mr.  Darwin  at  Monte 
Video,  weighed  ninety-eight  pounds :  its  length,  from  the  end 
of  the  snout  to  the  stump -like  tail,  was  three  feet  two  inches, 
and  its  girth,  three  feet  eight.  **  These  great  Rodents,"  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  are  generally  called  *  Carpinchos  :'  they  occa- 
sionally frequent  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  where 
the  water  is  quite  salt,  but  are  more  abundant  on  the  borders 
of  fresh- water  lakes  and  rivers.  Near  Maldonado  three  or 
four  generally  live  together.  In  the  day-time  they  either  lie 
among  the  aquatic  plants,  or  openly  feed  on  the  turf  plain. 
When  viewed  at  a  distance,  from  their  manner  of  walking,  as 
well  as  from  the  colour,  they  resemble  Pigs ;  but  when  seated 
on  their  haunches,  and  attentively  watcliing  any  object  with 
one  eye,  tliey  reassume  the  appearance  of  their  congeners, 
the  Cavies.  These  animals,  at  Maldonado,  were  very  tame ; 
by  cautiously  walking,  I  approached  within  three  yards  of 
four  old  ones.  This  tameness  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Jaguar  having  been  banished  for  some  years,  and 
by  the  Guacho  not  thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  hunt  them. 
As  I  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  they  frequently  made 
their  peculiar  noise,  which  is  a  low  abrupt  grunt,  not  having 
much  actual  sound,  but  rather  arising  from  the  sudden  ex- 
pulsion of  the  air :  the  only  noise  I  know  at  all  like  it  is  the 
first  hoarse  bark  of  a  large  dog.  Having  watched  the  four, 
from  almost  within  arm's  length  (and  they  me)  for  several 
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minutes,  they  rashed  into  the  water  at  full  gallop,  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity,  and  emitted  at  the  same  time  their  hark. 
After  diving  a  short  distance,  they  came  again  to  the  surface, 
but  only  just  showed  the  upper  parts  of  their  heads.  When 
the  female  is  swimming  in  the  water,  and  has  young  ones, 
they  are  said  to  sit  on  her  hack.  These  animals  are  easily 
killed  in  numbers,  but  their  skins  are  of  trifling  value,  and 
the  meat  is  very  indifferent.  I  never  heard  of  the  Carpincho 
being  found  south  of  the  Plata,  but  as  I  see  in  a  map  that 
there  is  a  Laguna  del  Carpincho  high  up  the  Rio  Salado,  I 
suppose  such  must  have  occurred.  On  the  islands  of  Rio  Parana 
they  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  afford  the  ordinary  prey 
of  the  Jaguar  ^"  In  some  parts  of  Paraguay  they  are  said  to 
be  likewise  very  numerous,  as  many  as  twenty  and  more  indi- 
viduals being  sometimes  seen  together.  The  female  has  from 
one  to  four  young.  Mr.  Bridges  met  with  the  Capybara  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mamord,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
other  rivers  of  Bolivia ;  and,  that  it  occurs  in  the  rivers  in  the 
lowlands  of  Peru,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Tschudi.  It  has  long  been 
known  as  a  native  of  Brazil.  Dr.  Lund  found  amongst  the 
fossil  remains  from  the  caverns  of  the  last  mentioned  country, 
some  of  which  are  apparently  referrible  to  the  Capybara,  and 
others  which  he  regards  as  indicating  the  former  existence 
of  a  second  species,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Hydro- 
choerus  sulcidens. 


Sub-Family,  CHINCHILLINA. 


Chinehillida:  Bbnnbtt,  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  58 ; 

Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  May,  1833,  Pt.  1, 
p.  57. 


*  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  iii.  being  the  Journal  of 
Charles  Darwin,  M.A.  Naturalist  to  the  Beagle,  p.  57. 
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CkinekiUiddt.    Watbrh.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  for  April,  1839,  Pt.  7,  p.  61 ;  and 

for  Nov.  1839,  p.  172. 
Ckinekiliina.    Waonbr,  Wie^.  Archiv.  for  Natarg^h.  1841,  p.  120; 

Schreb.  Saugth.  Soppl.  iii.  p.  299  (1843). 

Hystricida  with  rootless  molar  teeth,  having  parallel,  or  nearly 
parallel,  transverse  plates  of  enamel;  the  series  of  molars 
on  either  side  of  each  jaw  converging  in  front ;  tail  long,  or 
of  moderate  length,  recurved,  and  hushy.  Clavicles  perfect ; 
slender  :  fibula  very  slender. 

Inhabit  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  one  species  occurs 
in  the  plains  of  La  Plata. 

The  sub-family  Chinchillina  forms  a  well-marked  group 
among  the  Rodentia,  and  has  furnished  the  subject  of  several 
monographs,  each  adding  materials  towards  its  elucidation,  but 
at  the  same  time  towards  the  concision  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  species.  Tliis  latter  was  to  a  certain  extent  unavoidable, 
since  several  papers  upon  the  Cliinchillas  were  published 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  at  different  widely  separated 
places.  But  it  is  to  Mr.  Bennett  that  we  are  indebted  not 
only  for  the  first  strict  definition  of  the  group^  but  likewise 
for  the  most  important  details  relating  to  the  species. 

The  Chincliillas  present  certain  characters  which  link  them 
to  the  Cavies,  Octodons,  and  Hares ;  and  we  find  likewise 
considerable  approximation  of  one  of  the  Echimyina  (the 
Capromys)  to  the  present  group.  In  the  shortness  of  the 
brain  cavity,  the  general  imperfection  of  the  palatine  portion 
of  the  cranium,  the  narrowness  of  the  sphenoids,  the  large 
size  of  the  openings  in  their  lateral  wings,  as  well  as  the  large 
size  of  the  occipital  opening,  the  narrowness  of  the  occipital 
condyles,  and,  in  the  fact,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  supra-occipital  bone  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  roof 
of  the  skull,  we  find  characters  which  justify  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  Chinchillas  to  the  Hares.  The  palate,  in  the 
Chinchillas,  is  still  more  imperfect  than  in  the  Cavies,  and 
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the  incisive  openings  are  larger ;  and  the  parallel  arrangement 
of  the  enamel  plates  of  the  molar  teeth,  combined  with  the 
greater  height  of  the  condyloid  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  are 
points  in  which  the  Chinchillas  evince  a  nearer  affinity  to  the 
Hares  than  do  the  Cavies^  As,  however,  the  Chinchillas 
and  Hares  are  essentially  of  two  very  distinct  types  of  the 
Rodent  structure,  and  the  characters  just  alluded  to  are  for 
the  most  part  characters  indicative  of  a  low  grade  of  organi- 
zation, it  would  seem  that  the  amount  of  resemblance  which 
exists  between  these  two  groups,  or  between  the  Cavies  and 
the  Hares,  rather  arises  from  these  lowest  members  of  the 
HystricidtB  being  nearly  parallel  in  rank,  in  the  animal  scale, 
with  the  LejwricUe,  and  does  not  indicate  an  affinity  of  a  very 
near  degree. 

As  regards  the  resemblances  which  the  Chinchillas  bear  to 
the  other  groups  mentioned,  I  will  only  here  state  that,  in 
addition  to  those  characters  which  are  conmion  to  the  Hystri- 
cida,  the  members  of  the  present  section  show  their  nearer 
affinity  to  the  Cavies,  Octodons,  and  CapromySy  than  to  others 
of  the  family,  in  their  having  the  molar  teeth  rootless.  The 
short  and  triangular  form  of  the  portion  of  the  palate  which 
lies  between  the  molar  teeth,  the  comparatively  great  space 
which  separates  the  hinder  molars,  the  curvature  of  these 
teeth,  and  in  the  form  of  the  zygomata,  are  (characters  which 
link  the  Chinchillas  to  the  Cavies  more  nearly  than  to  the 
other  sections  just  mentioned.  Here,  as  in  the  Cavies,  the 
zygoma  has  no  descending  process  on  its  under  surface,  and 
its  anterior  root,  in  leaving  the  sides  of  the  muzzle,  is  almost 
immediately  directed  backwards  as  well  as  outwards,  and  even 
has  a  slight  tendency  to  descend,  as  in  the  Cavies  2.    On  the 

^  In  these  remarks  I  allude  more  especially  to  the  Chinchillas  forming  the 
■eetions  Lagidium  and  Chinchilla the  Viscacha  furnishes  some  exceptions, 
which  will  be  pointed  out. 

'  The  zygoma,  however,  descends  much  more  in  the  Cavies  than  in  the 
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Other  hand,  in  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  lachrymal 
bone,  in  having  the  ala  of  the  sphenoid  wedged  in  between 
the  maxillary  and  the  temporal  bones,  as  well  as  in  the  form 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  Chinchillas  depart  from  the  Cavies,  and 
resemble  the  Octodons. 

The  sub-family  Cliinchillina  contains  species  fitted  by  their 
structure  to  live  on  the  mountains,  forming  the  genera  Giin- 
chilla  B,nA  Lagidium ;  and  one  species,  which  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  plains:  it  forms  the  genus  Lagostomus. 

Genus,  LagoHtomus, 

Lagottomut.    Brookes,  in  Linnean  Transactions,  vol.  xyi.  Part  1,  p.  102. 
1829. 

"  Bknnett,  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

Waonkr,  Schreb.  Saogth.  Soppl.  iii.  p.  309. 

Chinchillina  with  the  molar  teeth  composed  of  two  narrow 
lamellae ;  the  hindermost  upper  molar  with  three  lamellae ; 
fore  feet  with  four  toes,  armed  with  shortish,  arched,  and 
pointed  nails ;  hind  feet  with  three  toes,  provided  with  long, 
compressed,  and  sharply-pointed  nails:  upper  lip  with  a 
vertical  groove ;  muffle  broad  and  expanded. 

The  genus  Lagostomus  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  Chinchillina  by  the  reduced  number  of  toes  to  its 
hind  feet,  and  the  comparatively  long  nails  with  which  they 
are  provided ;  the  nails  of  the  fore  feet,  moreover,  although 
they  are  by  no  means  large,  are  still  considerably  stronger 
and  more  produced  than  in  the  mountain  Chinchillas. 
Another  striking  difference  is  observable  in  the  structure  of 
the  molar  teeth,  these  (with  the  exception  of  the  binder- 
Chinchillas  ;  indeed  so  much  that  its  lower  edge,  in  the  middle  of  the  arch, 
lies  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth :  in  the 
Octodons  the  molar  teeth  descend  far  below  the  level  of  the  sygomatic  arch, 
and  in  the  Chinchillas  they  descend  but  little  below. 
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moat  molar  of  the  upper  jaw)  having  but  two  plates  com- 
posed of  dentine  and  surrounded  by  enamel.  The  three 
foremost  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  approach  to  a  square  form, 
but  have  the  antero-posterior  diameter  about  one- third  less 
than  the  transverse  one,  and  each  tooth  is  divided  into  two 
Tery  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  transverse  plate  of  enamel — at 
least  such  appears  to  be  the  case ;  but  upou  removing  one  of 
these  teeth  from  its  socket^  and  examining  its  base,  it  will  be 
Been  that  this  mesial  plate  is  composed  of  two  layers  of 
enamel  which  enter  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth,  and, 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  are  not  united  till  they 
reach  the  opposite  side  :  here  the  small  loop  formed  by  their 
junctioa  is  met  by  a  slight  indentation  of  the  enamel  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tooth.  The  hindermost  upper  molar 
differs  from  the  rest  in  having  three  transverse  laminae,  and 
in  being  rather  longer  than  broad.  The  molars  of  the  lower 
jaw  resemble  the  foremost  of  those  of  the  upper,  excepting 
that  their  transverse  diameter  is  relatively  greater  All  the 
molars  are  deeply  implanted  in  the  jaw,  and  distinctly  curved; 
those  of  the  upper  jaw  have  the  convex  surface  directed 
forwards  and  slightly  inwards,  and  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
reversed  as  regards  the  relative  positions  of  tlie  convex  and 
concave  parts.  The  incisor  teeth  are  moderately  broad,  and 
have  the  depth  and  width  nearly  equal  $  their  enamelled  surface 
presents  several  indistinct,  small,  longitudinal  furrows.  The 
upper  incisors  are  less  strongly  arched  in  front  than  usual, 
and  the  lower  pair  are  but  little  curved  as  compared  with  the 
incisors  of  most  other  Rodents  ;  they  terminate  behind,  nearly 
beneath  the  liinder  margin  of  the  last  molar. 

The  genus  Lagostomufi  contains  but  one  species — the 
Viscacha — and  the  remaining  points  of  distinction  are  noticed 
in  the  description  of  that  animal. 
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LAGOSTOMUS  TRICHODACTYLUS. 
Tlie  Viscacha. 
Plate  5p  fig.  1. 

Lago»tomu9  triehodactyltu.    Brookes,  Linn.  Trans,  xri.  p.  95,  PI.  9. 
'*  '*  Lbsson,  lUiutr.  de  Zool.  PI.  8. 

"  "  Bennbtt,  Trans,  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  i.  p.  60. 

Wagner,  Schreb.  Saagth.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  310. 
Is.  Geoff,  et  D'Orbigny,  in  Annales  des  Sci. 

Nat.  for  Nov.  1830,  xzi.  p.  291. 
Mbybn,  Nov.  Act.  Bonn.  zvi.  p.  584. 
(Db  Blainv.)  Dbsm.  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

ziii.  p.  117;  Mammalogie,  Pt.  2,  p.  315. 
AzARA,  Essais  sor  THist.  Nat.  des  Qoadr.  de 

Paraguay,  ii.  p.  41. 
Griff.,  Trans,  of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom, 
iii.  p.  170,  with  Plate. 


Caltomyt  Viscacia. 

Lagottomw  ViseacAa, 
Diput  nuupimus. 

La  Vizcache. 

Marmot  Diana. 


Body  stout ;  limbs  powerful ;  tarsi  long ;  ear  nearly  half  as  long 
as  the  head,  broad  at  the  base,  narrow  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity, being  distinctly  emarginated  behind  :  fur  soft,  and 
moderately  long ;  general  hue  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
animal  grey,  somewhat  mottled  with  dusky,  and  distinctly 
pencilled  with  black  ;  the  whole  of  the  under  parts  white,  or 
yellow-white :  a  broad  dusky,  or  black  band,  extends,  on  either 
side,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  back  part  of  the  cheek ;  an 
equally  broad  white  band  crosses  the  muzzle,  and  terminates 
on  each  side  beneath  the  eye,  and  a  third  narrow  band 
passes  across  the  forehead,  which  is  of  a  dusky  hue :  tail 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  for  the  most  part  of  a 
dusky  brown  or  blackish  colour,  and  clothed  with  long  hairs 
on  the  upper  surface. 

Inhabits  La  Plata. 

The  Viscacha  is  well  described  by  Azara  in  his  work  upon 
the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay,  but  was  so  little  known  to  the 
European  naturalists  that  it  was  not  recognized  when  a  living 
specimen  was  brought  to  this  country  thirteen  years  after  the 
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appearance  of  that  work.  MM.  De  Blainville  and  F.  Cuvier 
both  made  notes  upon  this  specimen,  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  Menagerie  at  Exeter  Change,  and  the  former  of  these 
authors  gave  to  the  animal  the  name  Dipm  mnximus, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  gigantic  member  of  the  Gerboa  gioup. 
The  same  specimen  is  figured  under  the  name  Marmot 
Dianay  in  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom.  After  its  death  it 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Brookes,  by  whom  many  im- 
portant points  in  its  structure  (more  especially  relating  to  the 
teeth  and  skeleton)  were  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  us. 
This  able  anatomist  soon  perceived  that  there  were  many 
Btriking  points  of  distinction  between  the  Viscacha  and 
G«rboa,  or,  indeed,  between  that  animal  and  any  other  then 
known  Hodent ;  and,  in  his  Memoir  in  the  Linnean  Trans- 
actions, founded  upon  it  the  new  genus  Lagostomus,  and  sub- 
stituted the  specific  name  trichodactylus  for  that  of  maximus 
previously  given ;  the  latter  name  not  being  applicable  to  the 
only  known  species  of  a  genus. 

The  stout-bodied  and  strong-limbed  Viscacha  would,  upon 
a  cursory  inspection,  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
same  small  group  as  the  delicately  made  and  active  little 
Chinchilla,  and  yet  in  all  essential  points  of  structure  these 
animals  are  most  clearly  framed  on  the  same  model,  and  the 
differences  which  they  present  remind  us  of  the  modifications 
of  structure  observable  in  the  Squirrels  and  Marmots  ;  tlie 
former  light  and  active,  and  the  latter  of  comparatively  large 
size,  strong  and  powerful,  and  fitted  for  burrowing  habits  : 
they  are,  in  fact,  burrowing  Squirrels,  whilst  the  Viscacha 
(which  has  been  mistaken  for  a  Marmot)  is  a  burrowing 
Chinchilla. 

The  head  of  the  Viscacha  is  large,  and  flattened  above ; 
the  eyes  large,  and  placed  nearer  to  the  ears  than  to  the  end 
of  the  muzzle;  the  ears  are  about  half  as  long  as  the  head, 
or  rather  less,  and  clothed  /^rather  sparingly)  with  remarkably 
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fine,  and  moderately  long  hairs ;  those  springing  from  the 
anterior  margin  are  very  long,  and  form  a  fringe ;  they  are 
8ome  of  them,  of  a  pale  grey-brown  colour,  whilst  others  are 
white,  as  are  likewise  the  hairs  on  the  inner  surface,  and  on 
the  hinder  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ear;  near  tlie 
anterior  margin  externally,  they  are  brownish.  The  terminal 
portion  of  the  muzzle  is  very  blunt,  and  the  muffle  is  clothed 
throughout  with  velvet- like  hairs  of  a  brown  colour ;  it  is 
nearly  twice  as  broad  as  high,  and  almost  flat ;  presents 
no  distinct  mesial  groove,  but  has  two  principal  folds  which 
diverge  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  muffle,  and 
external  to  these  diverging  grooves,  are  the  long  and  narrow 
nostril  openings,  which  take  the  same  direction,  and  are 
capable  of  being  closed  at  the  will  of  the  animal  by  a  lappet 
of  skin  which  Ues  above  them.  There  is  a  vertical  fold  in 
the  upper  lip,  extending  from  tlie  muffle  to  the  incisor  teeth, 
but  the  upper  lip  cannot  be  said  to  be  cleft  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  find  it  in  the  Hares — it  is  merely  notched 
above  the  incisors ;  no  part,  that  I  can  perceive,  is  destitute 
of  hairs.  The  palms  of  the  fore  feet  are  naked,  and  of  a 
flesh  colour :  a  large  semicircular  pad  at  the  base  of  the  toes 
is  separated  by  a  transverse  groove  from  a  still  larger  pad 
beliind,  which  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  form.  The  fore  toes 
are  short  and  stout,  and  differ  but  little  in  length ;  the  nails 
with  which  they  are  terminated  are  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  concave  beneath,  and  arched  and  somewhat 
keeled  above ;  like  those  of  the  hind  feet,  they  are  nearly 
white.  The  tibia  is  long,  and  so  is  the  tarsus ;  the  under 
surface  of  the  latter  presents  a  long,  callous,  flat  pad  behind, 
but  the  anterior  half  of  the  metatarsus  is  clothed  with 
hair  beneath ;  tlie  toes  are  naked  beneath,  long,  and  powerful  ; 
the  middle  toe  presents  a  remarkable  swelling  at  the  extremity, 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  this  is  thickly  beset  with  extremely 
stiff,  curved,  wliite  bristles,  which  are  for  the  most  part  about 
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a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length :  similar  bristles  are  observ- 
able at  the  base  of  the  nail,  and  springing  from  tlie  upper 
sturface,  of  the  inner  toe.  Tliey  are,  no  doubt,  used  by  the 
animal  to  cleanse  its  fur.  The  nails  are  long,  but  little 
curved,  solid,  and  keeled  on  the  upper  edge  ;  the  nail  on  the 
middle  toe,  which  is  the  longest,  is  usually  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  fur  of  the  animal  is 
soft,  and  moderately  long,  and  varies  somewhat  in  its  colour- 
ing in  the  different  specimens  of  the  Viscacha  which  are 
found  in  our  collections.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  is  usually  greyish;  sometimes  suffused  with  brown, 
and  sometimes  with  a  yellowish,  or  even  a  faint  rufous  cast, 
but  always  somewhat  mottled  with  dusky,  and  more  or  less 
distinctly  pencilled  with  black ;  the  black  pencilling  is  due 
to  numerous  long  and  comparatively  coarse  hairs  mingled 
with  those  of  the  ordinary  fur,  the  exposed  ends  of  which  are 
black.  One  of  two  specimens  brought  by  Mr.  Darwin  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  has  the  whole  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
of  a  delicate  yellow,  but  in  five  other  specimens  which  I  have 
examined,  these  parts  were  pure  white,  as  well  as  the  inner 
surface  of  the  limbs.  The  feet  are  usually  white,  but  the  tarsi 
are  usually  sufiused  with  brown  externally,  becoming  darker 
towards  the  lower  and  under  part.  A  broad  white  band  crosses 
the  muzzle  in  the  middle,  and  passes  downwards  and  backwards 
on  either  side,  to  terminate  beneath  the  eye;  and  immediately 
behind  this  band  a  dusky  mark  (more  or  less  distinct)  is  ob- 
served to  cross  die  forehead  ;  it  bends  slightly  forwards  in  the 
middle ;  above  each  eye  is  a  distinct  white  spot,  and  numerous 
longish,  but  not  very  coarse,  black  hairs  spring  from  this 
part.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  numerous,  and  re- 
markably long  and  stout,  some  of  them  as  much  as  six 
inches  in  length.  The  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  tail 
are  clothed  with  coarse  and  sliortish  hairs,  sometimes  entirely 
of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  but  usually  this  tint  is  found  on 
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the  under  surface,  and  the  sides  are  whitish :  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tail  is  densely  clothed  (excepting  near  the  root) 
with  very  long  and  somewhat  coarse  hairs  :  those  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail  are  the  longest,  measure  from  two  to  tliree 
inches  in  length,  and  form  a  large  hrush,  or  tuft. 

Azara  mentions,  that  a  female  Viscacha  which  he  examined, 
differed  from  a  male  which  he  describes,  in  wanting  certain 
coarse  bristles  on  the  cheeks;  and  I  may  mention  that  a 
specimen  which  died  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  which  was  found  to  be  a  female  upon  dissec- 
tion,^ wanted  the  coarse  bristles  in  question,  and  there  are 
two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  collection  where  they 
are  likewise  wanting.  In  these  specimens  there  are  a  few 
coarse  long  black  hairs  on  the  cheeks,  but  these  are  flexible, 
and  unlike  the  bristles  which  I  observe  in  three  other  speci- 
mens, which  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  are  males.  Here 
broad  black  band  is  observed  passing  along  the  side  of  the 
muzzle,  and  terminating  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  cheek, 
and  this  band  is  formed  of  long,  and  extremely  stiff,  black 
bristles,  which  rattle  like  the  quills  of  the  Porcupine  when 
the  hand  is  passed  over  them  :  they  are  directed  downwards 
and  backwards.  The  same  specimens  have  scattered  long 
black  bristly  hairs  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  across  the 
shoulders ;  and  they  differ,  moreover,  from  the  specimens  in 
which  the  cheek  bristles  are  wanting,  in  having  the  chin  and 
throat  covered  with  spiny  hairs,  the  same  part  in  the  other 

'  This  animal  was  dissected  by  Prof.  Owen,  who  communicated  a  paper  on 
its  anatomy  to  the  Zoological  Society,  which  will  be  foand  in  the  Proceeding! 
of  that  Society  for  December,  1839.  The  same  specimen  was  examined 
by  myself  immediately  after  its  death,  and  it  is  from  my  notes  then  made 
that  many  of  the  details  of  the  above  description  have  been  extracted.  In  it  I 
found  but  four  mamme,  and  the  two  on  either  side  of  the  body  were  remark- 
able for  their  forward  position,  the  first  being  an  inch  and  a  half  behind  the 
base  of  th?  fore  leg ;  the  second  was  about  two  inches  behind  thia ;  tfaej  were 
very  distinct,  long,  and  slender.  The  dimensions  of  this  specimen  are  given 
in  the  first  column  of  admeasurement,  which  are  seen  in  the  next  page. 
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indiYidiials  referred  to,  being  clotlied  with  exceedingly 
soft  fur. 
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The  skull  of  the  Viscacha  differs  from  that  of  the  Moun- 
tain Chinchillas  in  the  great  strength  of  its  parts,  the  less 
contracted  form  of  the  bodies  of  the  sphenoids,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  smaller  size  of  the  incisive 
foramen,  and  much  less  inflated  auditory  chamber :  here  no 
part  of  the  petro-tympanic  bone  is  visible  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  skull,  which  terminates  behind  in  a  well-developed 
occipital  ridge,  up  to  which  the  parietal  bones  are  extended ; 
the  zygomatic  arch  is  stouter,  but  less  deep,  especially  be- 
neath the  fore  part  of  the  orbit.    The  malar  bone  here,  as  in 

^  Measured  in  a  straight  line  ;  in  the  other  dimensions,  taken  from  stuffed 
specimens,  the  length  of  the  animals  is  given  as  measured  over  to  cunre  of 
the  hack. 
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the  species  of  Lagidium,  runs  up  in  front  to  join  the  lachry- 
mal bone.  The  nasal  bones  ore  broader  than  in  the  Mountain 
Chinchillas,  and  in  the  Viscacha's  skull  there  is  a  bony  plate 
projecting  from  the  anterior  root  of  tlie  zygoma,  and  which 
forms  the  outer  boundary  of  a  tolerably  deep  channel  for 
the  infra-orbital  nerve:  this  plate  does  not  exist  either  in 
Chinchilla  or  Lagidium.  The  coronoid  process  of  the  lower 
jaw  is  more  forward  in  its  position  and  less  elevated,  and  the 
ridge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus,  which  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards  from  the  condyle,  is  very  strongly  de- 
veloped ;  it  is  the  same  ridge  being  carried  more  forward,  which 
gives  such  a  peculiar  form  to  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Cavy. 
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The  following  interesting  account  of  the  hahits  of  the 
Viscacha,  from  Mr.  Darwin  s  Journal,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
"  The  Viscacha  is  well  known  to  form  a  prominent  feature 
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in  tbe  zoology  of  the  Pampas.  It  is  found  as  far  south  as  the 
Bio  Negro,  in  lat.  41°,  but  not  beyond.  It  cannot,  like  the 
Agouti  (Dolichotis  Patachonica),  subsist  on  the  gravelly  and 
desert  plains  of  Patagonia,  but  prefers  a  clayey  or  sandy  soil, 
which  produces  a  different  and  more  abundant  vegetation.  Near 
Mendoza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  it  occurs  in  close  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  allied  Alpine  species.  It  is  a  very  curious 
circumstance  in  its  geographical  distribution,  that  it  has  never 
been  seen,  fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  in  Banda  Oriental,  to 
the  eastward  of  the  river  Uraguay  ;  yet  in  that  province  there 
are  plains  which  appear  admirably  adapted  to  its  habits.  That 
river  has  formed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  migration, 
although  the  broader  barrier  of  the  Pnrana  has  been  passed, 
and  the  Viscacha  is  common  in  Entre  Rios  (the  province  be- 
tween the  two  rivers),  directly  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Uraguay.  Near  Buenos  Ayes  these  animals  are  exceedingly 
common.  Their  most  favourite  resort  appears  to  be  those 
parts  of  the  plain  which  during  one  half  of  the  year  are 
covered  with  great  thistles,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  plants. 
The  Gauchos  aflinn  that  it  lives  on  roots,  which,  from  the 
great  strength  of  its  gnawing  teeth,  and  the  kind  of  localities 
frequented  by  it,  seems  probable.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Babbit,  a  few  holes  are  commonly  placed  together.  In  the 
evening  the  Viscachas  come  out  in  nimibers,  and  there  quietly 
sit  on  their  haunches.  They  are  at  such  times  very  tame, 
and  a  man  on  horseback  passing  by,  seems  only  to  present 
an  object  for  their  grave  contemplation.  They  do  not  wander 
far  from  their  burrows.  They  run  ver)^  awkwardly,  and  when 
hurrying  out  of  danger,  from  their  elevated  tails  and  short 
front  legs,  much  resemble  great  rats.  Their  flesh,  when 
cooked,  is  very  white  and  good,  but  it  is  seldom  used. 

"  The  Viscacha  has  one  very  singular  habit ;  namely, 
dragging  every  hard  object  to  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  Around 
each  group  of  holes  many  bones  of  cattle,  stones,  thistle- 
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Stalks,  hard  clumps  of  earth,  dry  dung,  &c.  are  collected  into 
a  heap,  which  frequently  amounts  to  as  much  as  a  wheelbarrow 
would  contain.  I  was  credibly  informed,  tliat  a  gentleman, 
when  riding  on  a  dark  night,  dropped  liis  watch ;  he  returned 
in  the  morning,  and  by  searching  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  Viscacha  hole  on  the  line  of  road,  as  he  expected,  soon 
found  it.  This  habit  of  picking  up  whatever  may  be  lying 
on  the  ground  anywhere  near  its  habitation,  must  cost  much 
troubled  For  what  purpose  it  is  done  I  am  quite  unable  to 
form  even  the  most  remote  conjecture :  it  cannot  bo  for  de- 
fence, because  the  rubbish  is  chiefly  placed  above  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow,  which  enters  the  ground  at  a  very  small 
inclination." 

The  chief  distinguishing  characters  of  the  alpine  Chin- 
chillas may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

ChinchUlina  with  the  molar  teeth  each  composed  of  three  narrow 
trausverse  lamellee ;  ears  large ;  tail  long  and  bushy ;  tarsi 
entirely  naked  beneath  ;  the  nails  of  the  toes  short ;  auditory 
bullae  large. 

This  little  group  is  confined  to  the  Andes  of  Chili,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru,  and  the  species  which  it  contains  are  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  softness  of  their  fur.  In  connexion  with  tlie 
large  size  of  the  external  organs  of  hearing,  we  find  the  bony 
chamber  of  the  ear  of  unusually  large  size  in  these  animals : 
the  petrous,  tympanic,  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal 
bone  here  unite  to  form  a  large  and  irregular  bulb,  which 
not  only  increases  the  occipital  surface  of  the  cranium,  but 
likewise,  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  upper  part.  With  regard  to  the  molar  teeth,  I  may  here 

^  Id  the  Satin -birds  {Ptilonorhyneut)  of  Australia.  Mr.  Goald  noticed  a 
similar  propensity  to  collect  together  various  bright-coloured  or  glittering 
substances ;  these  it  arranges  around  a  kind  of  bower,  formed  by  sticks  and 
other  materials ;  for  what  purpose,  is  not  known. 
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observe,  that  the  foremost  of  the  three  narrow  plates  of  which 
each  tooth  is  composed  (and  which  is  formed  of  dentine  and 
surrounded  by  enamel) ,  is  ratlier  less  extended  in  the  transverse 
direction  than  the  other  two,  in  the  grinders  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
whilst,  in  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  hindermost  plate 
is  the  shortest.  Some  slight  differences  are  observable  in  the 
form  of  the  last  upper,  and  foremost  lower  molars,  which  are 
hereafter  alluded  to. 

The  fore  limbs  are  small  and  weak ;  the  hind  limbs  toes  ; 
and  relatively  strong.  The  fore  feet  have  four  or  five  long, 
the  hind  feet  have  four  toes,  of  which  the  outermost  is  much 
shorter  and  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  terminates  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  anterior  third  of  the  foot :  of  the  three 
large  toes,  the  central  one  is  the  longest,  and  the  inner  one 
the  shortest.  All  the  toes  are  terminated  by  a  very  large 
and  somewhat  compressed  fleshy  pad,  above  which  the  small 
nail  is  placed :  the  nails  are  rather  strongly  arched,  pointed, 
and  hollow  beneath,  and  scarcely  project  beyond  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  toe  :  they  are  more  or  less  hidden  by  longish 
hairs  which  spring  from  the  end  of  the  toe,  and  the  nail  of 
the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  foot  is  completely  hidden  by  a  tuft 
of  very  stiff  and  curved  bristles.  The  naked  soles  of  the 
feet  are  black  :  a  large,  hardened,  flat  pad,  covers  the  hinder 
half  of  the  tarsus. 

To  the  three  species  of  Alpine  Chincliillina  described  by 
Mr.  Bennett  in  his  monograph  of  the  group,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Zoological  Society,  a  fourth  has  been  added— 
the  Eriamys  Chinchilla  of  Ldchtenstein,  which  there  are 
grounds  to  believe  is  a  good  species.  They  agree  so  closely 
together  in  most  of  the  details  of  their  structure,  that  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  associated  them  under  one 
generic  tide,  and  to  have  formed  sub-generic  divisions  only, 
upon  the  distinctions  furnished  by  the  number  of  the  toes  of 
the  fore  feet.    We  then  could  have  distinguished,  by  the  rank 
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of  the  divisions,  the  greater  amount  of  difference  which 
characterizes  the  genus  Lagoatomus,  from  the  minor  distinc- 
tions which  separate  Lagidium  from  Chinchilla  —two  sections 
which  have  been  formed  of  the  Alpine  Chinchillina^  and 
which  are  regarded  as  genera. 

Genus,  Lagidium. 

Layxdium.    Meybn,  No^a  Acta  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  Bona.  vol.  xvi.  Part  2, 

p.  576,  March,  1833. 
'*         Waonbr,  Schreb.  Sdugth.  Supp.  iii.  p.  305. 
LagoiiM,      Bknnett,  Proceedings  of  the  Zool.  Soc  for  May,  1833,  Part  1, 

p.  58.— Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

Alpine  Chinchillaa  wiih  four  toes  to  the  fore  feet  ;  ears  elongated. 

LAGIDIUM  CUVIERI. 
Cuvier's  Chinchilla. 
Plate  7.  fig.  l.> 

Lagotis  Cuvieri,  Bennett,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  for  May,  1833  ;  Trans. 

Zool.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
Lagidium  Cuvieri,  Waonkr,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Soppl.  iii.  p.  306  (1843)* 

?  Lagidium  Peruanum,    Meyen,  Nova  Acata.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  Bonn.  zvi. 

Part  2,  p.  578. 

**  **  TscHUDi,  Fauna  Peruana,  Pt.  4,  p.  164  (1845). 

Callomyt  aureut.  Is.  Geoff,  et  D'Orbiony,  Ann.  des.  Sd.  Nat. 

xzi.  p.  291  (1830). 

Ears  rather  shorter  than  the  head  ;  fur  very  soft,  its  general  hoe 
ashy  grey,  suffused  with  yellowish,  and  somewhat  pencilled 
with  hlack  ;  under  parts  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  but  somewhat 
richer  towards  the  sides  of  the  body :  feet  grey  ;  tail  black 
beneath,  &nd  with  very  long  hairs  above,  some  of  which  are 
black :  a  narrowish  black  hue  runs  along  the  back,  but  does 
not  extend  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 

Inhabits  the  Andes  of  Chili,  Bohvia,  and  Peru. 


^  Lagidium  Peruanum  on  the  Plate. 
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Tbe  animal  described  by  Mr.  Bennett  under  the  name 
Lagotis  Cuvien,  is  smaller  than  most  other  q)ecimens  I  have 
examined,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  be  referrible  to  the 
same  species.    Its  general  tint  may  be  described  as  ashy 
grey,  but  with  a  mixture  of  dirty  yellow,  and  somewhat  pen- 
cilled and  mottled  witli  dusky :  under  parts  of  the  animal 
pale  yellow ;  towards  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  root  of  the 
tail,  of  a  richer  yellow  hue ;  sides  of  muzzle,  palish  yellow ; 
cheeks  suffused  with  yellow.    The  ears  are  of  an  elongated 
oval  form,  scantily  clothed  with  grey-white  hairs,  but  on  the 
outer  surface,  towards  the  tip,  as  well  as  near  the  anterior 
margin,  somewhat  dusky.   The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  stout, 
and  immensely  long,  the  longest  measuring  as  much  as  seven 
inches ;  they  are  entirely  black.    The  feet  are  densely  clothed 
with  hairs,  the  general  hue  of  which  is  grey,  but  the  hairs  are 
brownish  at  the  root,  and  most  of  them  very  pale  at  the  point ; 
the  strong  bristles  on  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  foot  are  black : 
the  nail  beneath  these  bristles  differs  from  the  nails  of  the 
other  toes  in  being  broad  and  truncated.  The  tail,  at  the  root,  is 
clothed  with  fur  like  that  on  the  body ;  this,  however,  extends 
but  a  short  distance — about  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  sides, 
and  under  surface  of  the  remaining  portions,  are  well  covered 
with  stiff  hairs  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  those  on  the 
under  part  of  the  tail  are  black,  and  those  on  the  side  for 
the  most  part  dirty  white  ;  the  long  bushy  hairs  are  confined 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  and  gradually  increase  in 
length  as  tliey  approach  tbe  point  of  the  organ,  where  their 
average  length  is  about  three  inches ;  along  the  mesial  line 
of  the  tail,  and  at  the  point,  they  are  almost  entirely  black, 
but  towards  the  sides,  the  greater  portion  of  tliem  are  dirty 
white.    The  hairs  on  the  back,  taken  singly,  are  pale  grey  at 
the  root,  dirty  yellow-white  at  the  point,  and  grey-brown 
below  this  pale  part ;  many  of  them  are  slightly  tipped  with 
dusky,  and  theie  are  longer  interspersed  hairs  which  have  the 
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visible  extremity  black.  Along  the  mesial  line  of  the  back, 
all  the  hairs  are  black  at  the  point,  and  hence  there  is  a  black 
dorsal  line  ;  this  is  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  is 
gradually  obliterated  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  back. 
The  hairs  on  the  under  part  of  the  body  are  ashy  grey  at  the 
root,  and  pale  yellow  at  the  point. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail    ...    16  6 

**     from  ditto  to  ear,  about    3  2 

**     ofear    2  8 

Greatest  width  of  ditto    1  10 

Length  of  tail,  not  including  the  hair,  aboat    11  0 

The  dimensions  of  the  skull  will  be  found  with  those  of 
other  crania  about  to  be  noticed.  The  total  length  of  the 
skeleton,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  is  twenty-four  inches 
and  six-tenths ;  of  wliich  the  caudal  vertebr©  occupy  one  foot 
and  T^ths  of  an  inch ;  the  length  of  the  fore  foot  to  the 
end  of  the  middle  finger  is  l^Vt^Iis  of  an  inch ;  of  the  hind 
foot,  3  T^ths  inches. 

The  locality  from  which  this  specimen  was  obtained  is  not 
known  ;  it  was  brought  alive  to  this  country,  and  lived  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

Amongst  numerous  specimens  of  Lagidium  brought  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Bridges  were  four,  agreeing  very  nearly  with 
Mr.  Bennett's  animal,  havmg  the  same  yellow-grey  hue :  one 
of  these  (now  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum)  was  pro- 
cured on  the  cast  side  of  the  Andes,  between  Villavicencia 
and  Uspallata,  at  an  elevation  of  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand feet^ ;  the  remaining  three  were  shot  in  Bolivia,  in  the 

*  According  to  the  various  accounts  of  the  habits  of  these  animals,  whidi 
I  have  read,  it  is  very  unusual  to  meet  with  them  at  so  small  an  elevation* 
This  specimen  may  be  described  as  having  the  general  colour  palish  ashy  grey, 
slightly  suffused  with  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  somewhat  brownish 
on  the  back :  the  dorsal  stripe  is  dusky  brown  :  the  sides  of  the  muzile,  lower 
part  of  cheeks,  the  fore  legs,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  parts,  of  a  diataofe 
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vicinity  of  Potosi.  Other  specimens  in  Mr.  Bridges'  collec- 
tion were  procured,  as  that  gentleman  informs  us,  to  the 
west  of  La  Paz,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation 
of  perhaps  fifteen  thousand  feet.  They  difier  considerably 
in  their  colouring  from  the  animal  described  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  are,  moreover,  of  large  size.  The  following  descrip- 
tion is  from  one  of  these  specimens,  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Incisor  teeth  white:  hairs  of  the  far  about  an  inch  in 
length  on  the  back ;  rather  longer  on  the  hinder  parts ;  its 
general  hue  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal,  bluish  grey ; 
the  hairs  pale  grey  at  the  root,  gradually  shaded  into  brownish 
grey  externally,  and  grey-white  at  the  point ;  the  longer 
interspersed  hairs,  black  externally :  chin,  throat,  chest,  and 
abdomen,  as  well  as  the  under  side  of  the  tail  at  the  root, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
Ears  rather  sparingly  clothed  with  grey-white  hairs  ;  or,  near 
the  fore  part,  and  at  the  tip,  externally,  with  brown-black 
hairs.  Fore  feet  nearly  white,  but  with  the  lougish  hairs 
springing  from  the  ends  of  the  toes,  dusky ;  hind  feet  ashy 
grey,  rather  dark  on  the  outer  side,  and  pale  on  the  inner ; 
the  longer  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  toes,  as  well  as  the  stiff 
bristles  which  spring  from  the  extremity  of  the  inner  toe, 
blackish.  Tail  as  long  as  the  body,  and  very  bushy  ;  the  long 
hairs,  however,  confined  to  the  upper  surface  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  tail;  where  they  are  longest,  measuring  four  inches  and 
upwards  in  length  ;  they  are  some  of  them  dirty  white  and 

yellow ;  the  fore  feet  almost  white ;  the  hind  feet  greyish,  bat  with  the  inner 
•urfaoe,  as  well  as  the  heel  externally,  dirty  pale  yellow  :  ears,  externally,  of 
a  pale  brown-ash  colour,  bat  with  a  narrowish  white  band  along  the  anterior 
mai|^n,  and  a  similar  one  at  the  hinder  margin,  the  tip  somewhat  rufous :  a 
large  mfoos  patch  on  the  crown  of  the  head  :  tail  brown-black  beneath ;  the 
long  hain  on  the  upper  surface  are  some  of  them  brown-black,  with  whitish 
points,  but  Tery  many  of  them  are  dirty  white  throughout. 
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some  black,  on  the  mesial  line  of  the  tail;  chiefly  dirty 
white  near  the  sides,  and  black  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the 
shorter  hairs  on  the  under  surface,  black.  Hairs  of  mous- 
taches, black.  A  black  mark  runs  along  the  back,  com- 
mencing in  a  line  with  the  shoulders,  and  terminating  over 
the  loins. 


I 
s 


n 


ilns.  Lines.  Ins.  Lines, 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  ... 

19 

0 

20 

6 

16 

6 

"     frona  ditto  to  ear  

3 

8 

3 

7 

3 

4 

"     of  ear  

3 

0 

2 

11 

2 

8 

Greatest  width  of  ditto   

1 

11 

2 

0 

1 

8 

Length  of  fore  foot  

1 

8 

1 

10 

1 

7 

of  hind  foot   

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

7 

of  tail,  without  the  hair   

12 

6 

12 

0 

12 

0 

of  ditto,  including  the  hair,  about 

16 

6 

16 

0 

16 

0 

in 
115 


Ins.  Lines. 


I  have  added  the  dimensions  of  a  second  specimen,  from 
Mr.  Bridges'  collection,  contained  in  the  Zoological  Society's 
museum;  it  agrees  with  the  specimen  just  described  in  its 
colouring.  The  dimensions  of  the  skull  of  the  animal  last 
referred  to  are  given  below,  in  the  second  column  of  admea- 
surements ;  those  in  the  first  being  from  the  animal  described 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  and  those  in  the  third  column  are  from  a 
skull  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  removed  from  one 
of  Mr.  Bridges'  specimens,  which  agrees  with  the  above 
description. 
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Yellow-^rrey 

variety. 
Mr.  Bennett's 
specimen. 

i 

a 

s 

variety. 
British  Maseum. 

>^  .  « 

Us 
"  1 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ilia. 

Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Total  length  of  skoU   

3  1 

3 

8 

3 

5 

Width  at  the  occiput  

1  2} 

1 

H 

1 

3! 

measured  from  outer  surface  of  zygo- 
matic arches   

1  8 

1 

9} 

1 

9i 

*•     between  orbits 

10 

9i 

n 

Length  of  nasal  bones 

I  0^ 

1 

6i 

1 

4 

Width  of  ditto  in  front 

4i 

5i 

5i 

"         "  behind   

3i 

4i 

4 

Spaee  between  upper  incisors  and 
teeth   

molar 

101 

1 

Oi 

1 

0 

Length  of  the  four  upper  molars 
together  ...   

taken 

10 

9i 

Width  of  incisors   

3 

2^ 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

2  U 

2 

8 

2 

4i 

Height,  at  the  condyle 

lOJ 

1 

0 

1 

Oi 

Length  of  angular  portion  

1  0 

1 

3 

1 

A  notice  of  the  habits  of  this  animal  will  be  found  in  tlie 
account  of  the  Lagidium  pallipefi. 

Lagidium  Peruanum.  MuTkN. 

This  animal  is  usually  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Mr. 
Bennetts  Laf/otift  Cuvieri,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen 
of  the  Z.  Cuvieri  in  which  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
white,  as  described  by  Dr.  Mcyen,  and  in  which  the  dorsal 
black  stripe  is  wanting,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the 
L,  Peruanumy  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
that  animal.  The  stripe  is  sometimes  wanting  in  the  L, 
pallipeSy  and  this  leads  me  to  suppose  the  L.  Peruanum  may 
be  of  the  same  species  as  that  animal,  which  is  more  generally 
diffused  in  Peru  tlian  the  L.  Cuvieri :  moreover,  the  length 
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of  the  L.  PeruantnUy  according  to  Dr.  Meyen,  is  about 
sixteen  inches,  which  is  inferior  to  that  usually  found  in  L. 
Cuvieri,  and  more  nearly  accords  with  L.  palHpeft.  Unfor- 
tunately the  length  of  the  ears  is  not  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Meyen's  description. 

Callomyt  aureut.    Is.  Geoff,  et  D'Orb. 

Founded  upon  a  skin  in  which  there  were  neither  ears,  feet, 
nor  tail.  The  fur  is  said  to  be  yellow,  with  a  greenish  cast  on 
the  back  of  the  animal ;  sUghtly  undulated  with  black,  and 
with  a  black  dorsal  stripe:  the  under  parts  golden  yellow. 
Length,  about  twenty  inches.  It  is  most  probably  a  variety 
of  the  Lagidium  Cuvieri. 

LAGIDIUM  PALLIPES. 
The  Pale-footed  Chinchilla. 

LagoiU  paliipet,  Bennett,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolog^ical  Society  for 
May  1835,  Part  3,  p.  67  ;  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  Vol.  1, 
p.  331,  PI.  42. 

Lagidium  pallipet,    Wagner,  Schreb.  Saogth.  Sappl.  iii.  p.  308  (1843). 

TscHUDi,  Fauna  Peruana,  Part  4,  p.  165  (1845). 

Ears  about  one-third  shorter  than  the  bead;  fur  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  animal  of  an  ashy  grey  colour,  much  suffused 
with  dusky  brown ;  the  whole  of  the  under  parts  of  a  £ftwn- 
yellow,  as  well  as  the  feet  and  inner  side  of  the  limbs ;  ears 
dusky  brownish  in  front,  externally ;  tail,  with  the  long  hairs 
springing  from  the  mesial  line  of  the  upper  surface,  of  a 
dusky  brown  colour  at  the  root,  and  pale  rufous  brown  at 
the  point. 

Inhabits  the  Bolivian  and  Feruvian  Andes,  extending  northwarda 
to  the  Reptiblic  of  Ecuador. 

The  animal  upon  which  Mr.  Bennett  founded  the  Lagotis 
paUipeSy  differs  from  the  Z.  Cuvieri  in  being  rather  smaller, 
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and  in  having  the  ears  relatively  shorter.  The  general  hue 
of  its  fur,  moreover,  is  darker;  arising  from  the  longer  dark- 
pointed  hairs,  mixed  with  those  of  the  ordinary  fur,  being 
much  more  numerous,  and  likewise  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  hairs  of  the  ordinary  fur  (which  are  shorter  than 
those  of  L,  Cuvieri)  being  many  of  them  dusky  at  tlie  point. 
On  the  back  is  a  trace  of  a  dark  dorsal  stripe ;  but  it  is  so 
indistinct,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  perceived,  were  we  not  led 
to  look  for  it  on  account  of  the  presence  of  sflch  a  mark  in 
the  i.  Cuvieri.  The  fur  of  the  back  is  grey  next  the  skin, 
and  each  hair  is  of  a  dirty  yellow-white  colour  at  or  near  the 
point ;  and,  immediately  below  the  pale  ring,  the  hairs  are 
somewhat  darker  than  at  the  root.  The  hairs  of  the  throat, 
chest,  and  abdomen,  are  of  an  ashy  grey  colour  at  the  root, 
and  palish  fawn-yellow  externally;  the  yellow  assumes  a 
richer  hue  on  t)ie  belly,  and  on  the  fore  and  hinder  part  of 
the  fore  legs.  The  feet  are  yellowish  white  ;  the  tarsi  slightly 
mottled  with  brownish  on  the  outer  surface.  The  sides  of 
the  head  and  neck  are  pale  ashy  grey ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
cheeks,  and  the  sides  of  the  muzzle,  yellow.  The  ears  are 
rather  sparingly  clothed  with  grey-white  hairs  internally,  and 
likewise  on  the  hinder  part  externally,  but,  on  the  fore  part, 
they  are  dusky  brown.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are,  for 
the  most  part,  black ;  but  some  few  are  brown  at  the  root  and 
whitish  at  the  point.  The  tail  is  clothed  with  somewhat 
coarse  and  short  hairs  at  the  sides  and  on  the  under  surface ; 
those  at  the  sides  are  of  a  dirty  yellow-white  colour,  but  dusky 
brown  at  the  root ;  and  those  on  the  under  part  are  blackish 
brown.  The  long  hairs  on  the  upper  surface  are,  many  of 
them,  of  a  dirty  yellow-white  colour ;  whilst  others  (chiefly 
confined  to  the  mesial  line)  are  blackish  brown  at  the  root, 
and  rufous  brown  beyond  ;  the  longest  of  these  hairs  are 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length  ;  these  spring  from  the 
end  of  the  tail,  and  are  entirely  black.    The  bristly  hairs 
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whieh  cover  the  extremity  of  che  inner  coe  of  the  hind  hoi 
ere  silTerv  white.  The  feet  are  less  denseij  clothed  with  fin 
than  in  L.  Curifri. 

laeiWk  lima. 
Lagth  froB  tip  o#  Boae  GO  rooc  of  ail       ...    14  • 
from  ditto  Co  esr  3  0 

*•     ofear    2  2 

WMh^or^tto   1  S 

Leiifth  o#  fbre  fooC  ^      1  24 

grhiaafboc   3  0 

**      of  tfaetail,  not  indadiiif  the  h«ir,abovt    9  S 

Mr.  Bennett's  specimen  of  the  La^iU  palUpen  b  sappuoed 
to  hare  come  from  the  Chilian  Andes.  An  animal  now  in  the 
British  Moseom,  and  which  was  procored  hy  Mr.  Bridges  in 
the  Bolivian  Andes,  in  the  neighbooriiood  of  La  Paz,  at  an 
elevation  of  aboat  twelve  thousand  feet,  I  feel  little  doobt  is 
specifically  identical  with  Mr.  Bennett  s  species  jost  referred 
to,  since  it  has  the  same  comparatively  short  ears;  bnt  it 
differs  in  several  respects  firom  the  specimen  I  have  jast 
described.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  and  under  parts 
of  the  body  is  the  same,  or  very  nearly  so ;  but  the  fur  is 
somewhat  longer^  its  average  length  being  full  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  ;  whilst  that  in  Mr.  Bennett's  specimen  is  about 
half  an  inch.  On  the  back  is  a  dusky  stripe ;  but  this  is 
less  strongly  defined  than  in  the  L,  Cutieri,  The  hind  feet 
are  dusky  grey  externally,  and  whitish  on  the  inner  side ;  and 
the  bristles  on  the  inner  toe,  instead  of  being  silvery  white, 
as  in  Mr.  Bennett  s  specimen,  are  dusky.  The  ears  are,  for 
the  most  part,  dusky  on  the  outer  side,  but  there  is  a 
narrowish  white  band  along  the  fore  margin,  and  a  second  at 
the  hinder  margin.  The  tail  is  covered  at  its  base,  for  a 
distance  from  the  root  of  about  two  inches,  with  soft  fur 
Uke  that  on  the  body,  as  is  also  the  case  in  L.  Cuvieri; 
but  in  that  animal  this  part  of  the  tail  is  yellow  beneath  like 
the  body,  whilst  here  the  soft  fur  on  the  tail  is  entirely  grey : 
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this  soft  hair  is  followed  by  coarser  hairs,  and  these  at  first 
are  entirely  black,  the  black  being  extended  in  the  longitu- 
dinal direction  about  two  inches;  the  hairs  then  begin  to 
lengthen  considerably  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  and 
increase  in  length  to  the  point,  where  they  are  about  three  inches 
long ;  they  are  brown  (some  of  them  inclining  to  white,  at 
the  point),  and  black- brown  at  the  root :  the  shorter  hairs  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  tail  are  brown-black. 
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Dr.  Tschudi,  whose  observations  were  made  in  the  native 
country  of  the  Chinchillas,  or  Viscachas,  as  the  species  of 
Lagotis  are  called  (as  well  as  the  animal  which  inhabits  the 
plains  of  La  Plata),  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  present  species 
is  distinct  from  the  L,  Cuvieri,  and  notices  tlie  shorter  ears 
and  moustaches,  the  darker  colour  of  the  fiir  and  its  being 
tinted  with  yellow  brown,  and  having  numerous  black  waves, 
combined  with  the  rufous  feet,  and  distinctly  distichous  tail, 

*  I  have  not  reduced  Dr.  Tschudi's  dimensions  to  English  measure,  for  I  do 
not  know  what  measure  he  uses ;  he  may  have  stated  in  his  work,  but  that  I 
mm  unable  to  refer  to. 
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as  its  principal  distinguishing  chnuctera.  Dr.  Tscfaadi, 
moreover,  states  that  the  geographical  range  of  the  two  spe- 
cies is  different,  and  affords  another  proof  of  their  specific 
distinction.  Whilst  the  L.  Cucieri  occurs  only  on  the  South 
Pemvian  and  Boliyian  high  lands,  the  L.  paliipet,  according 
to  the  author  just  mentioned,  extends  over  the  Puna  and 
Cordillera  regions  of  Middle  and  Northern  Peru,  as  far  as  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador.  The  Puna  and  Cordillera  regions^, 
are  alone  inhabited  by  the  Viscachas  {Lagotis),  which  are 
usually  met  with  at  a  height  of  from  12  to  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea;  lower  than  11,000  feet  they  rarely  descend,  and 
when  seen  as  low  as  9  or  10,000  feet,  it  is  only  in  pairs  or 
single  individuals.  The  highest  point  at  which  the  Viscachas 
were  noticed  by  our  informant,  was  at  15,800  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Huijracocha^.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Jauja  (nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Lima),  Dr.  Tschudi 
met  with  several  Viscachas,  which  were  entirely  black :  he 
was  unable  to  procure  a  specimen,  but  is  of  opinion  they 
were  mere  varieties  of  the  L.  pallipes,  which  was  met  with  in 
abundance  not  many  thousand  paces  from  the  spot  in  which 
the  black  specimens  were  seen. 

Tlie  Viscachas  commonly  live  in  communities  on  the 
naked  rocks,  where  (to  use  Dr.  Tschudi  s  own  words)  a  dry 
and  scanty  vegetation  is  scarcely  to  be  seen.  They  quit  their 
abodes,  which  are  amongst  the  loose  pieces  of  rock,  shortly 
after  sunrise  and  rather  before  sunset^  and  then  display  the 
most  extraordinary  activity,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  ;  in  a 
moment,  as  it  appears,  they  may  be  seen  to  ascend  an  almost 
precipitous  rock  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  if  fired 
at^  they  disappear  as  if  by  magic,  having  retreated  to  the 

1  The  Puna  reg;ion  is  the  high  Uble-Und  of  about  12,000  feet  of  elcTitioD, 
and  the  CordiUera  region  u  on  the  ridges  of  the  Andes  themselTes. 

*  I  cannot  find  this  place  in  the  maps — perhaps  it  should  be  Hqarmicocha, 
which  is  on  the  Andes,  S.  lat.  about  13""  25'. 
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holes  and  crevices.  The  sanshine  they  scrupuloasly  avoid, 
aod  it  is  therefore  only  in  shaded  spots  they  are  seen,  unless 
the  day  be  clondy.  Their  food  consists  of  grasses,  dry  roots 
and  mosses,  and  to  procure  this,  they  often  have  to  wander 
flir  fkom  their  homes.  Whilst  eating  they  sit  upon  their 
haonches  with  the  tail  extended,  and  the  food  is  held  in  the 
fore  paws.  They  have  many  enemies,  but  appear  to  be  very 
prolific,  and  Dr.  Tschudi  says  he  has  met  with  the  young  at 
all  periods  of  the  year.  The  birds  of  prey  (especially  the 
condor)  and  foxes,  as  well  as  the  shepherds'  dogs,  are  their 
principal  enemies.  The  Indians,  by  means  of  snares,  cap- 
ture large  numbers  of  the  Viscachas,  both  for  their  skins  and 
flesh,  the  latter  being  well-flavoured ;  and  the  former  is  de- 
prived of  its  fine  and  soft  fur,  which  is  mixed  with  wool,  and 
woven  into  warm  scarfs,  «&c.,  so  much  needed  in  the  icy  cold 
regions  inhabited  by  these  animals.  The  furs  are  moreover 
shipped  to  Europe,  but  are  less  prized  than  that  of  the  true 
Chinchilla. 

Genus,  Chinchilla} 

Ckinekilla.  Bbnnktt,  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
Part  I.  p.  1  (1829)  :  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
Vol.  i.  p.  59. 

**  Gray,  Spicil^^ia  Zoologica,  Part  II.  p.  11,  August  1830. 

**  RoussKAU,  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  xxvi.  p.  337  (1832). 

Eriomya,  Lichtenst,  Darstellung  neuer  oder  wenig  bekannter  Saugth. 
Tab.  28,  1829  ? 

Van  der  Hokven,  in  Bijdragen  tot  de  Naturkundige  Weten- 
schappen,  vi.  p.  115,  1831. 
•*         Wagner,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  301  (1843). 

Alpine  Chinchillas,  with  large  and  rounded  ears ;  five  toes  to 
the  fore  foot,  and  four  to  the  hiud. 

The  teeth  of  the  species  of  Chinchilla  can  scarcely  be  said 
to   differ  from  those  of  Lof/idium,  the  only  distinction 


^  Thenames  CAtncAiZ/aand  JSnomyf  wereappliedtothepresentgenus,  itajipean , 
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being,  that  whilst  the  alternate  plates  of  enamel  and  dentine 
in  Lagidiutn  are  rather  distinctly  curved,  they  are  straight  in 
Chinchillay  excepting  it  be  that  the  second  plate  of  the  upper 
molar  is  somewhat  curved  backwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tooth ;  and  again,  the  hindermost  lobe  of  the  last  molar  in 
Chinchilla  is  less  narrow  than  in  Lagidium,  being  of  a  some- 
what irregular  oval  form ;  it  has  a  slight  indentation  on  the 
outer  side.  The  foremost  lobe  of  tlie  front  lower  molar  is 
not  completely  separated  from  the  body  of  the  tooth  by  a 
transverse  plate  of  enamel,  as  in  Lagidium ;  the  tooth,  indeed, 
might  be  described  as  having  but  two  lobes ;  one,  narrow  and 
transverse,  forming  the  hinder  part  of  the  tooth ;  and  the 
second,  likewise  transverse,  but  with  the  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter broader  than  in  the  first,  and  with  an  indenting  fold  of 
enamel  on  the  inner  side,  which,  though  deep,  does  not  reach 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tooth.^  Tliis  same  tooth  is  relatively 
smaller  than  in  Lagidium.  The  small  and  delicate  fore  foot  of 
the  Chinchilla  has  five  perfect  toes,  each  provided  with  a 
strongly  arched  and  pointed  nail,  which  is  concave  beneath, 
and  in  the  living  animal  certainly  cannot  project  beyond  the 
large  fleshy  pad  with  which  the  toes  are  terminated :  the 

nearly  at  the  same  time ;  but  considering  that  the  former  name  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  very  complete  account  of  the  characters  of  the  animal  to  which  it 
was  applied,  and  the  latter  by  one  which  left  the  dentition  unnoticed,  and  was 
incorrect  in  an  important  particular — the  number  of  the  toes  to  the  feet,  I  feel 
I  am  justified  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  name  Chinchilla,  The  date  of 
the  Part  of  Lichtenstein's  work  containing  the  account  of  the  Chinchilla  is 
given  as  1829  by  several  authors,  but  the  only  copy  which  I  can  refer  to  bears 
the  date  1831  on  the  cover  :  the  cover  for  the  first  part  of  the  work  in  question 
is  used  for  the  remaining  parts,  but  altered  in  ink,  as  regards  the  date  and 
number  of  the  pirt.  The  first  of  the  pait  of  **  The  Gardens  and  Menagerie" 
is  quoted  by  Van  der  Hoeven  as  bearing  the  date  October,  1829.  The 
volume  is  dated,  as  usual,  from  the  time  of  its  completion  (1830). 

'  Possibly  a  transverse  section  of  the  foremost  lower  molar  of  LagoiiM  would, 
when  pUced  under  the  microscope,  show  that  the  differeooe  consists  only  in 
the  indenting  fold  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth  of  that  animal  being  deeper 
than  in  Chinchilla, 
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inner  toe,  or  thumb,  is  very  small,  scarcely  extending  beyond 
the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  second  toe.^  The 
three  large  toes  of  the  hind  foot  are  each  provided  with  a 
small  toft  of  bristles  at  the  extremitv,  but  those  on  the  inner 
toe  are  the  longest  and  most  stiff. 

'  In  tiie  ikeleton  of  a  Chinchilla  now  before  me,  I  find  the  wrist  bones  to 
prewnt  the  ordinary  number,  but  the  of  tcaphoides  and  o«  lunare  are  joined 
to  form  one  bone,  whilst  the  normal  number  is  made  up  by  the  presence  of  an 
extra  small  bone  wedged  in  between  this  end  the  o$  maynum.  The  ulna  and 
radios  are  in  close  contact  for  their  whole  length,  but  not  anchylosed,  as  Mr. 
Brookes  found  the  corresponding  bones  in  the  Lagostomus. 


CHINCHILLA  LANIGERA. 
The  Smaller  Chinchilla. 

CkinchUia  lanigera,  Bbnnbtt,  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolog^ical  So- 
ciety, Part  I.  p.  1 ;  Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  Vol.  i.  p.  59. 
"  **      Gray,  Spicilegia  Zoologica,  Part  II.  p.  11. 

Criethu  laniger.    Dbsm.  Mamm.  Part  II.  p.  313. 

CallomyB  Umiger,   Is.  Geoff,  et  D'Orb.  Ann.  des  Sd.  Nat  p.  291. 

Mum  Umiger,         Molina,  Saggio  solla  Storia  Natorale  del  Chila,  p.  267. 
(1782). 

Chinehitle,  Acosta,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Indes  Occid.  p.  199. 

Chinehiila,  F.  Cuv.  et  Geoff.  Mammiferes,  lirr.  64. 

Ears  broad,  and  equal  in  length  to  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
head ;  incisor  teeth  of  a  bright  orange  colour  in  front ;  fur  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  extremely  soft :  it  general  hue  grey, 
but  strongly  mottled  with  dusky,  or  black ;  under  parts,  of 
an  impure  yellow-white ;  feet  dirty  white :  tail  bushy,  fbr 
the  most  part  black  beneath  (where  the  hairs  are  abort) ; 
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black  likewise  aboYe,  along  the  mesial  line,  as  well  as  at  the 
point ;  and  dirty  white  at  the  sides. 

Inhabits  the  Andes  of  Chili,  Bolivia,  [and  Peru ;  extending  north- 
wards,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  mountains,  as  far  as  the  9th 
paralld  of  latitude,  and  having  a  vertical  range  of  from  about 
eight  to  twelve  thousand  feet^]. 

Although  the  fiirs  of  the  Chinchillaa  have  long  formed  an 
important  article  of  commerce,  the  animal  itself  was  almost 
unknown  to  naturalists  until  the  year  1829,  in  the  early  part 
of  which,  Mr.  Yarrell  first  pointed  out  the  chief  characteristics 
of  its  dentition  which,  however,  being  examined  under  un- 
&yourable  circumstances,  left  to  be  desired  a  more  detailed 
description.  In  the  same  year  the  animal  was  figured  and 
described  by  lichtenstein,  and  by  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his 

Gardens  and  Menagerie,"  where  the  structure  of  the  teeth, 
as  well  as  the  external  peculiarities  of  the  animal,  are  most 
fully  described.  The  animal  was  again  figured,  and  described 
in  detail,  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  the  following  year' ;  and  Mr. 
Yarrell's  notes  on  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  Chinchilla, 
which  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
for  February  1831,  has  rendered  our  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  animal  almost  complete.  The  skull  has  been 
figured  and  described  by  Van  der  Hoeven,  and  subsequently 
by  M.  Rousseau,  in  the  works  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
account,  and  to  Mr.  Bennett  we  are  indebted  for  a  figure  of 
the  skeleton,  stomach,  and  coecum*. 

Dr.  Tschudi  informs  us  that  Chinchillas  are  plentiful  on 

^  It  is  possible  that  the  remarks  on  the  habitat  and  range,  enclosed  within 
brackets,  refer  to  the  next  species. 
'  See  the  ZoologicalJonrnal  fo-  January,  1829,  Vol.  iv.  p.  317. 
'  In  his  Spicilegia. 

*  See  Plates  6  and  7  of  Vol.  1  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
The  iob- family  Chinchillina,  scarcely  known  to  Cuvier  at  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  his  last  edition  of  the  Regne  Animal,  is  now  more  perfectly  worked 
oat  than  any  other  group  of  Rodents.  Those  who  require  farther  details  than 
it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  a  general  work,  will  find  a  full  account  of  the 
intenial  and  external  peculiarities  of  two  of  the  genera  of  the  group  in  the 
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the  east  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  throughout  Peru  up  to  the 
9th  parallel  of  latitude,  but  he  is  not  aware  that  they  occur  on 
the  inner  Cordilleras.  Further  south,  Mr.  Bridges  met  with 
the  species  here  described  both  on  the  Bolivian  and  Chilian 
sides  of  the  Cordillera ;  and  I  learn  from  this  gentleman  that 
the  animal  is  very  plentiful  at  Cobija.  In  its  habits  it  greatly 
resembles  the  species  of  the  preceding  genus.  The  native 
hunters,  according  to  Mr.  Bridges,  train  a  species  of  weasel 
(the  Quique  of  Molina — Galictis  mttata  of  Bell)  to  enter 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  where  the  Chinchillas  lie  hid- 
den during  the  day,  and  capture  them  as  they  endeavour  to 
make  their  escape. 

The  Chinchilla  lanigera  is  about  equal  in  size  to  our 
common  squirrel,  but  appears  to  have  a  stouter  form,  owing 
to  the  greater  length  and  density  of  its  fur.  Its  muzzle  is 
somewhat  pointed ;  the  eye  large :  the  ears  very  large,  with 
the  length  and  breadth  nearly  equal ;  they  are  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  their  broadest  part  is  towards  the  base ;  the 
hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed  are  moderately  long  and 
extremely  slender — they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  hide 
tlie  skin  of  the  ear.  The  fur  is  dense  and  extremely  soft, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  on  the  back,  and  an 
inch  or  more  on  the  hinder  parts  and  sides  of  the  body  ;  the 
upper  parts  of  the  animal  are  of  a  very  pale  grey  colour,  or 
grey  white,  and  more  or  less  mottled  with  dusky,  or  black : 
the  under  parts,  as  well  as  the  feet,  are  white,  with  a  faint 
greyish,  or  yellowish  tinge.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches, 
which  are  very  long,  are  some  of  them  white,  and  some  black ; 
the  flesh  of  the  ears  is  sometimes  brown,  and  sometimes 
nearly  black  in  preserved  specimens,  and  the  hairs  which 
cover  the  anterior  portion  of  their  outer  surface,  and  those 
near  the  margins,  on  the  inner  surface,  are  grey-brown :  on 

Transactions  just  quoted ;  and  for  the  third  genos,  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Brookes'  paper,  chieilj  on  the  skeleton,  of  the  only  known  species,  in  the 
Linnean  Transactions  ;  and  to  Professor  Owen's  notes  on  its  internal  anatomy, 
contained  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  PartVll.  p.  175^ 
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the  otlier  parts  of  the  ears  the  hairs  are  silvery  white.  The 
tail,  excepting  at  the  base,  where  it  is  covered  with  fur  like 
that  on  die  body,  is  clothed  with  coarse  hairs ;  those  on  the 
upper  surface  average  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  those  on  the  sides  and  under  surface  are  most  of  them 
about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  the  long  hairs  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail  are  dirty  white  at  the  root  and  point,  and 
brown-black  in  the  middle,  the  dark  colour  being  much 
extended  ;  the  sides  of  the  tail  are  dirty  white,  and  the  under 
surface  brown.  All  the  fur  on  the  body  of  the  animal  is  of  a 
deep  slate- grey  colour  next  the  skin. 


1  No.  1.1 

No.  a. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 
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7 

6 

7 

0 

7  6 

The  animal,  of  which  the  admeasurements  are  given  in 
column  No.  4,  differs  from  other  specimens  in  our  collections 

'  The  dimensions  in  column  No.  1  are  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the 
Zoological  Society's  maseum,  and  which  lived  in  the  Society's  menagerie  for 
iome  time ;  it  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Lady  Knighton,  and  is  a 
specimen  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  their 
accoonts  of  the  Chinchilla.  It  is  said  to  be  from  Coquimbo.  The  admeasure- 
ments of  column  No.  2  are  from  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  to  which  collection  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Collie,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Gray  in  his  **  Spicilegia  Zoologica."  1  mention  this  because  Dr. 
Wagner  imagines  that  the  species  described  by  Mr.  Gray  is  distinct  from  that 
described  by  Mr.  Bennett.  All  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  and  in 
that  of  the  Zoological  Sodety  I  am  satisfied  belong  to  the  smaller  of  the  two 
species  described  by  Dr.  Wagner.  The  dimensions  in  the  third  column  are 
from  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  procured  either  in  Chili,  or  Bolivia, 
by  Mr.  Bridges. 
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in  having  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  suffused  with  brownish ; 
the  points  of  the  hairs  here  are  dusky,  but  with  an  admixture 
of  red.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  of  a  very  pale  ashy  grey 
hue,  and  the  under  parts  are  white,  slightly  tinted  with  cream 
colour.  It  is  a  most  elegant  Uttle  animal,  and  forms  part  of 
the  series  in  die  British  Museum  collection.  The  skull, 
removed  from  this  specimen,  has  the  muzzle  more  elongated 
than  in  three  other  Chinchilla^  skulls  which  I  have  before  me. 
Its  dimensions  are  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  following 
series : — 


British 
Museum. 

1 

;  Zoological 
1  dodetyi. 

Zoological 
Society. 

British 
1  Museum. 

t 

1 

LejrdeiK. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

1 

Ins.  Lines.  Ins.  Lines. 

Total  length  of  skuU  ... 

2 

2 

34 

2  34 

2 

2  2j 

Width  behind   

1 

2i 

1 

2 

1  If 

1 

H 

'*     from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  zy- 
gomatic arches  . 

1 

3 

1 

3i 

1 

2 

1  n 

Length  of  nasal  bones  . 

10} 

9! 

n 

9 

Width  of  ditto  behind  . 

3i 

3i 

3 

3 

"        "     in  front . 

34 

31 

3i 

3 

'*     between  orbits  . 

5i 

5i 

5i 

4* 

H 

Vertical  diameter  of  the 
anditory  bulle  . 

Hi 

Hi 

m 

H 

Antero- posterior  diame- 
ter of  ditto 

11 

m 

10 

9i 

From  incisor  to  molar 
teeth   

7 

6i 

6} 

6i 

6i 

Width  of  incisors 

2 

2* 

2 

2 

If 

Length    of    the  four 
molars,  taken  to- 
gether   

6 

6 

6 

5} 

H 

Length  of  lower  jaw  ... 

1 

8} 

1 

1 

7 

Height  of  ditto,  behind 

8J 

8i 

7i 

Length  of  angular  por- 
tion   

104 

10} 

9 

^  The  dimensions  in  this  colnmn  are  from  the  skull  belonging  to  the  akde- 
ton  described  by  Mr.  Yarrall  and  Mr.  Bennett.  The  sknU  of  which  the 
admeasurements  are  given  in  the  fourth  oolumn  differs  from  others,  in  haTing 
the  incisor  teeth  white ;  in  all  other  specimens  whidi  I  haTe  leeo,  theae  teeth 
are  of  a  rich  orange  colour  m  front. 

'  From  the  skull  figured  and  described  by  M.  Van  der  Hoefeii* 
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Short-tailed  Chinchilla. 

Erumy9  Ckmekilla.    Licht.  Daretell.  Part  6,  PI.  28. 

**  Waonkr,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  iu.  p.  302. 

"         **  Of  the  Leyden  Museum. 

Ean  oblong,  ronnded  at  the  extremities ;  fur  on  the  hack  ahout 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  of  a  deep  blue-grey  at  the 
root ;  and,  on  the  upper  parts,  each  hair  has  a  broad  white 
ring  near  the  point,  and  is  dark  grey  at  the  point :  the  general 
tint  silvery  grey,  suffused  with  black,  especially  on  the  back ; 
under  parts  of  the  body,  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
feet,  white ;  tail  with  two  dark  bands  on  the  upper  surface. 

Inhabita  Peru. 

The  above  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Wagner's  description  of 
the  Eriamys  Chinchilla  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  ad- 
measurements of  this  animal,  as  given  by  the  same  author, 
are  as  follows : — 


From 
Wagner. 

Leyden 
Museum. 

Leyden 
Museum. 

Ins.  Linei. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  of  the  body   

14 

0 

14 

0 

15  0 

"     of  tail,  without  the  hair   

3 

0 

"      of  ditto,  including  the  hair 

5 

.6 

5 

6 

5  0 

Length  of  the  ear   

1 

6 

1 

8 

1  7 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

7 

1  C 

Length  of  the  hind  foot   

2 

6 

2 

7 

2  6i 

On  my  visit  to  the  museum  at  Leyden  during  the  last 
autumn,  I  made  a  note,  to  the  effect  that  two  Chinchillas  in 
that  museum  appeared  to  me  to  be  decidedly  larger,  and  to 
have  the  ears  and  tail  relatively  shorter  than  the  Chinchillas 
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in  our  English  collections ;  that  such  is  actually  the  case, 
mil  he  seen  upon  comparing  the  admeasurements  which  I 
have  arranged  with  those  given  hy  Dr.  Wagner,  with  the  ad- 
measurements of  the  Chinchilla  lanigera,  and  moreover  it 
will  he  evident  that  the  two  specimens  in  question  agree 
most  closely  in  size  and  proportions  with  Lichtenstein's  animal. 
Their  colouring,  moreover,  is  essentially  tlie  same ;  the 
general  hue  of  the  upper  parts  of  these  specimens  heing 
(according  to  my  note)  of  a  very  pale  bluish  grey,  but  mottled 
with  slaty -black  :  the  under  parts,  as  well  as  the  feet,  white. 
Tail  becoming  gradually  more  bushy  to  the  end ;  the  hairs 
greyish  white,  and  grey-black,  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Fur  on  the  back  grey,  and  each  hair  with  a  broad  subterminal 
white  ring,  and  a  grey-black  point. 

I  feel  little  doubt  that  further  investigation  will  prove  this 
to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  Chinchilla  lanigera. 
Wiegmann  and  Dr.  Wagner  have  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Sub-Family,  OCTODONTINA. 

Octodtmtid^t.  Watvrh. ,  in  the  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle, 
Mammalia,  p.  83  (1839);  Proc  Zool.  Soc.  for  No?. 
1839.  Pt.  7,  p.  172. 

PwammorycHna  (part).  Wagner,  Schreb.  Siagth.  Snppl.  iii.  p.  312; 
Wiegm.  Archiv.  Tii.  1841. 

Hystricina  with  rootless  molar  teeth,  having  but  a  single  indenting 
fold  of  enamel  on  either  side,  or,  rarely,  with  an  extra  fold 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  molars  of  the  lower  jaw :  zygomatie 
arch  with  an  angular  procesB  on  the  lower  edge :  hind  feet 
with  five  toes ;  fore  feet  likewise  with  five  toes,  or,  sometimes, 
with  four. 

The  species  of  this  section  inhabit  the  middle  and  sonthem 
parts  of  South  America,  occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes : 
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they  are  of  small  size,  the  largest  known  species  scarcely 
surpassing  the  Common  Squirrel  in  bulk :  some  live  almost 
entirely  under  ground,  and  have  the  fore  feet  strong,  and 
armed  with  powerful  claws,  fitted  to  their  burrowing  habits ; 
others  are  found  at  the  roots  of  hedges,  occasionally  climbing 
amongst  the  branches  of  the  shrubs  of  which  the  hedges  are 
jfbrmed,  or  even  (though  rarely,  I  suspect)  ascending  trees. 

The  Octodontina  bear  the  same  kind  of  relationship  to 
the  Echimyina,  as  do  the  Arvicolina,  of  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere, to  the  true  Rats  ;  they  agree  with  the  Echimyina,  in 
fact,  in  all  essential  points,  but  differ  in  having  the  molar 
teeth  rootless,  and  almost  always  of  a  more  simple  structure. 
Accompanying  the  rootless  molar  teeth,  we  find  that  the 
incisors  are  almost  always  broader,  and  relatively  less  deep, 
from  firont  to  back ;  and  connected  with  these  differences,  the 
stmctore  of  the  skull  denotes  increased  powers  in  the  muscles 
of  mastication,  the  zygomatic  arch  being  stronger,  and  the 
temporal  fosss  more  extended:  generally,  in  proportion  as 
the  incisor  teeth  increase  in  size,  the  cranium  assumes  a 
broader  and  shorter  form,  is  more  contracted  between  the 
orbits,  and  has  the  cerebral  cavity  proportionately  smaller  ^ ; 
and  it  is  in  those  species  which  burrow,  and  live  almost 
entirely  under  ground,  that  these  last  mentioned  peculiarities 
are  carried  to  the  extreme. 

From  the  other  two  sub -families  of  HystricidiB  which  are 
characterized  by  rootless  molar  teeth — the  Car  Una  and  Chin- 
chiUina — the  Octodons  may  be  distinguished  by  the  hind 
feet  being  always  provided  with  five  well -developed  toes :  the 

^  The  same  kind  of  differences  are  observable  in  the  skulls  of  the  Arvicol^e, 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  true  Rats ;  but  in  each  group  the  general 
type  remains  evident  amidst  all  the  various  modifications :  hence,  as  the  skuli 
of  an  Echimyt  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  true  Rat,  amongst  other 
characters,  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  zygoma,  and  the  superior  breadth  of 
the  frontal  bones  between  the  orbiu,  so  are  the  Octodons'  skuils  distinguished 
from  those  of  Amieolsf  by  similar  differenceK. 
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presence  of  a  distinct  tail  will  prevent  the  Oetodons  from 
being  confounded  with  the  Cavies ;  and  this  organ  being 
clothed  with  short  hairs  in  the  Oetodons  gives  to  these  ani- 
mals a  very  different  aspect  to  that  of  the  boshv-tailed  Chin- 
chillas. The  skull  and  dentition  likewise  famish  good 
distinguishing  characters.  The  palate — as  will  be  seen  upon 
comparing  the  figures  on  Plate  S  with  those  of  the  skulls  of 
Cavies  and  Chinchillas — is  less  contracted  between  the  fore- 
most molar  teeth  :  the  malar  bone  has  a  distinct  angular  pro- 
jection on  its  under  side,  as  in  the  Eckimyima  *  {a  fig.  3. 
PI.  1*2),  and  there  is  the  same  strong  muscular  ridge  running 
obliquely  forwards  and  downwards  from  the  hinder  root  of 
the  zygoma  oa  the  outer  surface  of  the  malar  bone.  The 
molar  teeth  are  usually  indented  on  each  side  by  a  single  fold 
of  enamel,  and  the  crown  of  one  of  these  teeth  approaches 
more  or  less  nearly  to  the  form  of  the  figure  8 :  the  most 
marked  exception  is  found  in  the  lower  molars  of  the  genus 
Hahrocoma — PI.  8.  fig.  1. 

Five  genera,  having  well-marked  distinguishing  characters, 
are  included  in  the  present  sub-family :  their  chief  external 
peculiarities  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Fore  fieeC  with  four  toes  ;  can  Tcry  large   

II.  Fore  feet  with  fiTe  toes. 

A,  Ears  large  or  of  Boderate  siae. 

a,  tail  as  loos  ^  ^  ^7  \  ^^^^1  ^ 

eitrefluty  ...       ...  ... 

hy  tail  shorter  tban  the  bod  J :  clothed  thro^ghott 

with  smaU  adpresaed  hairs   

B,  Ears  rerj  small,  almost  cntiielj  hidden  by  the  for 

of  the  head. 

a,  incisor  teeth  moderately  broad ;  naib  to  the 

toes  of  the  fore  feet  shorter  than  the  toes 
hy  incisor  teeth  rery  broad ;  naila  to  the  toea  of 

the  fore  iset  hiE«er  than  the  toea   

'  This  angnlar  process  is  very  large  in  the  spades  of  Owwya,  \mX  ate. 
tmlehr  was  broken  off  in  the  shnU— ig.  5,  PL  8. 
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The  skall  of  the  species  of  Octodon  and  Schizodon  differs 
from  that  of  other  species  of  the  present  sub-family,  in  having 
a  separate  groove  for  the  infra-orbital  nerve  ;  a  small  vertical 
plate,  rising  from  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma  above, 
forms  the  outer  boundary  of  tliis  groove. 

Genus,  Hahrocoma^. 

Abroeama.    Watkrh.,  Prooeediogs  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  February, 
1837,  p.  30;  Zool.  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  Mammalia,  p.  83. 

Ociodantina  with  the  incisor  teeth  very  narrow ;  the  upper  molar 
teeth  with  a  deeply  indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  either  side 
dividing  each  tooth  into  two  equal,  transverse  lobes  ;  the 
bindermost  molar  with  an  extra  small  lobe  behind ;  lower 
molars,  each  with  a  single  fold  on  the  outer  side,  and  two 
folds  on  the  inner  side ;  all  the  folds  of  enamel  deep,  and 
running  obUquely  forwards ;  the  lobes  of  the  teeth  narrow, 
terminating  externally  in  very  acute  angles ;  ears  very  large ; 
feet  naked  beneath,  and  with  the  soles  covered  with  small 
fleshy  tubercles ;  the  nails  small ;  fore  feet  without  any  inner 
toe  :  tail  moderate,  clothed  throughout  with  small  adpressed 
hairs. 

Inhabit  Chile. 

In  the  large  size  of  the  ears,  and  in  having  long  and  ex- 
tremely soft  fur,  the  species  of  the  genus  Habrocoma  evince 
an  approach  to  the  Chinchillas.  The  skull  likewise  presents 
some  points  of  resemblance  in  the  two  groups ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  general  weakness  of  the  bones,  the  large  size 
of  the  auditory  bullsB^,  the  narrowness  of  the  basi- occipital 
bone,  and  of  the  bodies  of  the  sphenoids ;  in  the  compressed, 
and  somewhat  elongated  form  of  the  nasal  portion  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  large  size  of  the  orbits  :  the  incisor  teeth, 
likewise,  are  very  narrow  in  both  groups.    The  form  of  the 

'  From  'Afipos,  soft ;  and  Ko/ai},  hair. 

^  In  Habrocoma,  as  in  Chinchilla^  the  petro-tympanic  bulb  is  visible  on  the 
upper  sarface  of  the  cranium. 
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zTgoiDAUc  arch,  and  that  of  the  kw>>r  jaw.  as  well  as  the 
struct  are  of  the  molar  teech.  on  the  other  hand,  present 
strofur  points  of  disdncaon.  when  these  parts  in  Habroeoma 
and  Ckimekiiia  are  compared.  The  zTgomadc  arch  in  the 
Octodons,  generallj.  is  thrown  oat  more  boldhr  at  its  anterior 
root,  than  in  the  Chinchillas  and  Caries,  and.  in  this  respect, 
Habrocoma  is  the  fiinhe<«t  remoTed  from  the  last  mentioned 
sections :  here,  the  sknll.  measared  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
zygomatic  arches,  is  as  hroad  as  at  the  hinder  root  of  those 
arches ;  the  malar  bone  sends  down,  from  its  onder  sor&ee, 
a  large  and  distinct  angular  process,  and  there  is  a  post-orbital 
process  on  the  upper  edge.  The  palatal  portion  of  the 
cranium  in  Habrocoma  differs  from  that  in  the  other  genera 
of  Octodontina,  in  being  perfectly  smooth,  though  strongly 
concaTe  in  the  transverse  direction,  and  in  having  a  single, 
tolerably  large  opening  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth ;  the 
incisire  foramina  are  relatiTely  larger,  and  more  elongated. 
The  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  present  a  distinct  longitudinal 
groove  on  the  under  surface,  separating  the  dental  from  the 
angular  portion,  as  in  the  other  sections  of  the  OctodoMtiMa, 
and  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  Chinchillas. — but  this 
groove  is  deeper  than  usual.  The  fore  part  of  the  jaw  is 
elongated  and  very  narrow,  and  the  condyloid,  and  angular 
process,  are  much  elongated ;  a  deep,  and  very  nearly  semi- 
circular emargination,  separates  the  two  portions  behind  ;  tlie 
angular  portion  of  the  jaw,  moreover,  presents  a  very  narrow 
surface  when  viewed  from  beneath,  and  the  angidar  projection 
on  the  inner  edge  >  is  very  slightly  marked,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Chinchillas. 

The  upper  molar  teeth  may  be  described  as  being  composed 
each  of  two  transverse  lobes,  which  are  joined  in  the  middle 
of  the  tooth  by  a  narrow  ridge,  formed  by  the  uniting  of  the 
external  with  the  internal  indenting  fold  of  enamel  ;  the 

'  Corresponding  to  the  part  marked  «  in  tig.  4,  PI.  12. 
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inner  fold  runs  inwards,  and  slightly  backwards :  the  last 
molar  has  an  extra  lobe,  projecting  backwards,  and  slightly 
outwards  from  the  back  of  the  tooth.  The  lower  molars 
mnch  resemble  the  grinding  teeth  in  the  Arvicolee,  and  they 
will  likewise  bear  a  close  comparison  with  the  lower  molars 
in  Capromys ;  the  loops  of  enamel  are  narrow  and  deep, 
those  which  enter  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  teeth  meeting 
those  which  enter  from  the  opposite  side ;  each  tooth  has  a 
single  fold,  or  loop,  on  the  outer  side,  and  two  folds  on  the 
inner  side;  in  fact,  resembling  the  teeth,  fig.  b,  PI.  12,  ex- 
cepting that  the  folds  of  enamel  are  rather  more  oblique,  and 
the  lobes  of  the  teeth  terminate  in  very  acute  angles :  and, 
moreover,  the  interspaces  are  not  filled  with  cement,  as  in  the 
teeth  of  Capromys.  The  feet  are  rather  small ;  the  toes 
short,  the  nails  weak,  and  hollow  beneath ;  the  nail  on  the 
second  toe  of  the  hind  foot  is  broader  than  the  other  nails, 
and  obliquely  truncated  at  the  extremity :  the  soles  of  the 
feet  are  naked,  but  covered  with  minute  fleshy  tubercles,  as 
are  also  the  whole  under  parts  of  the  toes :  the  fore  feet  are 
remarkable  for  not  exhibiting,  externally,  even  a  rudiment  of 
a  thumb :  rigid  hairs  cover  the  nails  of  the  three  middle  toes 
of  the  hind  feet. 

The  skeleton  of  Hahrocoma  Bennettii  is  remarkable  for 
possessing  a  greater  number  of  ribs,  and  consequently  of 
dorsal  vertebree,  than  has  been  observed  in  any  other  Bodent  ^ 
there  being  no  less  than  seventeen  pairs  of  ribs,  the  hinder- 
most  of  which  are  nearly  an  inch  in  length :  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  are  five  in  number,  and  there  are  four  anchylosed 
sacral  vertebra,  two  of  which  only  join  the  ilium ;  of  caudal 
vertebrae  there  are  about  twenty-three  2. 

*  In  the  Capromys  and  Prehensile-tailed  Porcupine  we  find  the  nearest 
approach  to  this  number  of  ribs,  there  being  sixteen  pairs  in  these  animals. 

'  This  is  three  more  than  exists  in  the  skeleton  before  me,  which  has  evi. 
dently  lost  about  that  number  of  Tertebrs.  I  may  here  mention,  that  I  have 
examined  the  skeletons  of  four  out  of  the  five  genera  contained  in  the  section 
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The  intestines  were  lenMurkablY  long  in  a  specimen  of 
Uabrocoma  Cuvieri,  which  I  dissected ;  the  smaU  intestines 
messoring  fall  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  large  intestines, 
the  diameter  of  which  was  distinctly  greater  than  that  of  the 
small,  measoring  three  feet :  the  coecom  was  very  Tohuninoos, 
and  measured  eight  inches  in  length. 

HABROCOMA  BENNETTII. 
Bennett's  Habrocoma. 
{PUie  7,  fig.  2). 

Akro€9mm  Bemmeltu.  Watbkb.,  Proceedings  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  for  FArurj, 
1837,  p.  31 ;  Zod.  of  H.M.S.  Bei«1e— Mammalia, 
p.  85.  n.  28. 

Hmbroeoimm  kehima.  Wagnek,  in  Wiegmann's  Archtv.  fmr  Natargach. 
1842,  p.  7. 

Ears  but  little  shorter  than  the  head ;  tail  shorter  than  the  body  : 
fur  long,  and  extremely  soft;  its  general  hue  ashy  grey, 
slightly  tinted  with  yellow ;  abdomen  pale  dirty  yellow  ;  feet 
white  ;  tail,  pale  grey  above,  grey-white  beneath. 

InhabiU  Chile. 

Oetodamimm,  and  that  I  cio  not  find  any  increaae  above  the  ordinary  nnmber 
of  thirteen  doml  Tertebrs  in  the  genera  Oeiodmit  SpmimtopmB,  and  Gfenamyt. 
In  aU,  there  are  well-developed  daTidet ;  the  acapnia  hai  the  spine  verydeeidy 
emarginated  in  front  :  in  fact,  the  tpine  of  the  tcapola  in  these  animab  riaei 
only  in  the  form  of  a  compre»ed  proeem,  of  bat  little  antero-posterior  diame- 
ter, on  the  hinder  half  of  the  acapnia,  and  thenoe  senda  fomaida  a  long 
acromion  prooeaa,  which  projecta  over  the  articular  cavity,  and  l-*  more  or  less 
expanded,  and  biforcated,  at  the  extremity :  the  ooraooid  proeeaa  ia  weU  de- 
veloped. The  homema  in  all  baa  a  atrong  ddtoid  prooeaa;  the  femnr  in 
Hmbrocoma,  Oetodam,  and  Ciemomi^M,  haa  a  alight  trace  of  a  third  trochanter, 
repreaented  by  a  ridge  projecting  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  abaft  about  midway 
between  the  extremitiea  (or  rather  above  that  point),  and  forming  an  obtnae 
angle :  it  ta  the  leaat  prominent  in  Ctenowtft,  and  in  Spmimetpmt  can  acaicely 
be  traced  :  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  diatinct  bones  in  mti  the  genera  of  the  Oeto* 
dontimm,  for  thia  part  of  the  akeleton  I  have  examined  in  Sckindm  aa  well  aa 
the  other  genera  mentioned.  The  apine  of  the  aecond  doraal  vertebra  ta 
atronger  and  more  elevated  than  the  apinea  of  the  other  vertebrK.  and  iabteiaUy 
expanded  at  the  extremity,  or  even  alightly  bifurcated,  aa  ia  the  cass  in  the 
spine  in  Habrocoma :  this  apine  ia  very  large  and  broad  in  OfoiOMyt.  In 
Habrocoma  all  that  exiaU  of  the  thumb  ia  a  abort  metatarsal  bone. 
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This  animal  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  amongst  some 
thickets  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Cordillera,  near 
Aconcagua,  and  that  gentleman  informs  us  that  he  saw  two 
specimens  of  the  same  animal,  on  the  elevated  plain,  near  the 
town  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  front  of  the  same  part  of  the  Andes : 
they  were  crawling  up  the  trunk  of  an  Acacia  tree  with  so 
much  facility  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  habitually 
ascended  trees.  More  recently,  numerous  specimens  of  the 
Habrocoma  Bennettii  have  been  sent  to  England  by  Mr. 
Bridges  from  Chile,  from  which  1  perceive  that  the  animal 
sometimes  attains  a  larger  size  than  the  individual  described 
by  me  in  the  "  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  different  specimens  exhibit  some  slight  variations 
in  their  colouring. 

The  Habrocoma  Bennettii  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Common  Bat  {Mus  decumanus),  has  much  larger  ears,  and 
these  are  nearly  round,  if  we  except  the  hinder  edge,  which 
is  straight  in  the  middle  portion :  the  tail,  in  length,  is  about 
equal  to  half  that  of  the  head  and  body,  and  rather  thick  at 
the  base ;  it  is  densely  clothed  throughout  with  short  hairs, 
averaging  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
fur  of  the  animal  is  long,  and  remarkably  soft;  the  long 
hairs,  which  are  very  abundant,  are  extremely  slender.  The 
general  hue  of  the  fur  is  ashy  grey,  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  yellow,  and  sometimes  having  a  faint  brownish  hue  on  the 
back ;  the  hairs  on  all  parta  of  the  body  are  of  a  deep  slate- 
grey  below  the  exposed  ends ;  those  on  the  back  have  the 
exposed  end  chiefly  of  a  pale,  impure  ochreous  yellow  tint, 
but  with  the  point  dusky :  on  the  sides  of  the  body  the  hairs 
differ  from  those  of  the  back  in  wanting  the  dusky  point,  and 
in  having  the  yellowish  tint  very  pale ;  on  the  abdomen  the 
points  of  the  hairs  are  white,  more  or  less  suffused  with  pale 
dirty  yellow  or  cream-colour,  especially  in  the  mesial  line. 
The  feet  are  white ;  the  tail  pale  asliy  grey  above ;  the  hairs 
brown,  dark  at  the  root,  and  dirty  whitu  beneath.    The  hairs 
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of  the  moustaches  are  very  numerous,  slender,  and  of  mode- 
rate length ;  some  of  them  dusky,  and  others  silvery  white. 
The  ears  are  sparingly  clothed ;  the  incisor  teeth  yellow,  or 
pale  orange  colour  in  front. 


No.  P. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Ins. 

Lines. 

Ins.  lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root 
of  tail   

9 

6 

9 

9 

10 

0 

8 

9 

"      from  nose  to  ear   

1 

9 

1 

11 

1 

10 

1 

8 

*•      of  ear  

10 

11 

11 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

04 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails  ... 

8 

9 

94 

**      of  hind  foot  and  nails  ... 

I 

2| 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

41 

"      of  tail  

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

9 

5 

0 

Diameter  of  ditto  at  the  base  ... 

4 

44 

Length  of  skull  

2 

04 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

0 

Length  of  nasal  bones  ... 

94 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

2i 

«*      in  front   

2* 

of  interorbital  space  ... 

4i 

From  incisor  teeth  to  molars  ... 

74 

Width  of  incisors  

14 

Length  of   four  upper  molars, 
taken  together 

5i 

Space  between  the  foremost  mo- 
lars   

1 

**    between  the  last  pair 

2i 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  audi. 

tory  bulls   

7i 

Transverse  diameter  of  ditto  ... 

5^ 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

6i 

**      of  angular  portion  of  ditto 

9i 

Height  of  lower  jaw,  measuring 
from  the  condyle 

71 

^  The  dimensions  in  column  No.  1  are  from  a  stuffed  specimen ;  those  in 
column  No.  2  are  from  the  specimen  described  in  the  Zoology  of  the  Beagle, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  from  a  >pecimen  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
is  more  suffused  with  brown  than  usual,  and  has  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the 
body  distinctly  tinted  with  pale  rufous  :  in  column  No.  4  are  the  admeasure- 
ments of  a  male  specimen  preserved  in  spirits. 
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Cuvier's  Habrocoma. 

Akroeoma  Cmvieri.  Watbrb.,  Proceedingi  of  the  Zoological  Society  for 
February,  1837,  p.  32;  Zool.  of  H.M.S.  Beagle^ 
Mammalia,  p.  86,  PI.  29. 

Ears  slightly  emarginated  behind ;  tail  for  the  most  part  black  : 
general  hue  of  the  animal  ashy  grey ;  abdomen  whitish,  or 
tinted  with  cream  colour. 

Inhabits  Chile — near  Valparaiso. 

I  gave  the  name  Cuvieri  to  two  specimens  of  a  small 
Habrocoma  forming  part  of  Mr.  Darwin's  collection,  relating 
to  which  that  gentleman's  note  states  — "  This  species  is 
abundant  on  the  dry  hills,  partly  covered  with  bushes,  near 
Valparaiso." 

These  two  specimens  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  speci- 
mens of  Habrocoma  named  Bennettii — indeed  their  bulk  is 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  individuals  last 
mentioned ;  they  both  have  the  ears  slightly  emarginated 
behind,  and  the  tail  entirely  of  a  dusky  black  colour,  with  the 
exception  of  the  under  part  of  the  basal  portion,  which  is 
pale.  V^ith  regard  to  their  small  size,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  skull,  which  has  been  removed  from  one 
of  them,  shews  that  the  animal  was  not  adult,  since  the 
hindermost  molar  in  each  jaw  is  scarcely  protruded  from  its 
socket :  the  three  developed  molars  are  very  much  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  H.  Bennettii ;  they 
occupy,  in  fact,  the  same  space,  in  the  longitudinal  direction, 
as  is  occupied  by  the  two  foremost  molars  in  the  larger  ani- 
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mals  * ;  the  skull  is  relatively  shorter,  and  the  hinder  portion 
is  more  arched. 


Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  nose  to  root  of  tail 

6 

2 

**      from  ditto  to  car   

1 

4i 

"     of  car   

7 

Width  of  ditto  

7 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails   

7 

of  hind  foot  and  nails   

1 

04 

of  tail   

3 

0 

of  skuU   

1 

41 

Width  of  ditto   

9 

Length  of  nasal  bones  

6i 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

2 

"     in  front  

2 

From  incisor  teeth  to  molars   

44 

Length  of  three  foremost  molars,  taken 

together   

2i 

'*      of  the  foar  molars,  aboat   

3f 

Antero- posterior  diameter  of  auditory  balls 

6 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

lU 

**      of  angular  portion  

H 

Height  of  lower  jaw,  measured  from  the 

condyle    

Genus,  Octodon. 

Oclodon.        Brnnktt,  Proceedings  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  for  March,  1832, 

p.  46 ;  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
Dendrobiut.    Mbybn,  Nots  Acta  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  ztI.  p.  600.  1833. 

Octodontina  with  moderately  large  ears ;  tail  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body«  with  long  hairs  at,  and  near  the  point ;  five  toes  to 
the  fore  or  hind  feet ;  the  claws  small :  incisor  teeth  mode- 
rate as  to  width,  or  somewhat  narrow ;  convex  in  front : 

1  I  have  before  me  the  skull  of  a  young  Coypu  {MyopotamuM  Coypus)  in 
which  the  molar  teeth  are  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  in  the  Hadr, 
CHvieri,  and,  upon  comparing  the  three  foremost  molars  of  this  skull  witb  the 
same  teeth  in  an  adult  animal,  I  find  they  measure  a  trifle  more  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction  in  the  young  than  in  the  old  animal,  where  each  tooth  has 
been  slightly  worn  by  tlie  friction  of  the  adjoining  tooth  or  teeth. 
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molar  teeth  each  with  a  single  indenting  fold  of  enamel  on 
either  side  ;  the  hinder  half  of  the  upper  molars  much 
narrower  than  the  anterior  portion :  a  small  vertical  plate  (to 
protect  the  infra-orhital  nerve)  within  the  ant-orhital  opening 
of  the  skull. 

The  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  Chile  and  the  Bolivian 
Andes,  and  extend  into  Peru ;  they  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  members  of  the  other  genera  of  the  Octodontina 
by  their  tail  being  tufted  at  the  extremity  ;  on  the  basal 
portion  of  the  tail  the  hairs  are  very  short,  and  somewhat 
scanty,  only  partially  hiding  the  scaly  skin  from  which  they 
spring ;  about  the  middle  of  the  tail  they  begin  to  increase  in 
leoQgth,  and  those  which  spring  from  the  point  are  the  longest. 
The  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  indented  on  either  side 
by  a  tolerably  deep  fold  of  enamel ;  the  folds  of  the  opposite 
sides,  however,  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth :  in 
form,  the  crown  of  one  of  these  teeth  nearly  resembles  the 
figure  8,  but  each  lobe  of  the  tooth  is  broader  than  long,  and 
is  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  jaw — see  Plate  8, 
figs.  2  and  8.  The  upper  molars  differ  from  the  lower  (as 
will  be  seen  in  the  figures  just  referred  to)  in  having  the 
hinder  lobe  much  narrower,  in  the  transverse  direction,  than 
the  front  lobe. 

OCTODON  DEGUS. 
Cuming's  Octodon. 

{Plate  11,  fig.  2). 

Seimnu  Degut,        Molina,  Saggio  ralla  Storia  Naturale  del  Chile,  4to.  ed. 

p.  251  (1810);  8to.  ed.  1782,  pp.  303  and  342. 
Gmkl.  Linn.  Syst.  i.  p.  152. 
Octodon  Cumingii.    Bknnett,  Proc.  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  for  March,  1832^ 
Pt.  2,  p.  47 ;  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  toI.  ii.  p.  81,  PL  16.* 
"         "         Waonkr,  Sckreb.  Saugth.  Soppl.  iii.  p.  317. 
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Oelodon  paUidnM.     Waonir,  in  Wiegm.  ArchiT.  1845,  Pt.  3,  p.  33. 
?  Cummgii,    Tschudi,  Faana  Peruana,  S&ngtb.,  Pt.  14,  p.  171, 

PI.  12. 

DendrobiuM  Deffus.   Meybn,  Acta  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  z¥i.  p.  601,  PI.  44, 

(1833). 

Chilian  Squirrel,      Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  ii.  p.  148. 

Fur  long,  and  moderately  soft ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  penciUed 
with  black  and  pale  brownish  yellow  ;  sides  of  the  body 
chiefly  of  the  latter  colour  ;  abdomen  dirty  yellow  ;  feet 
white,  faintly  tinted  with  yellow ;  tail  dusky  above,  dirty 
white  beneath  ;  the  long  hairs  on  the  apical  third,  black,  or 
dusky. 

Inhabits  Chile. 

According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  this  species  of  Octodon  may  be 
seen  by  hundreds  in  the  hedgerows  and  thickets  in  the 
central  parts  of  Chile,  where  they  make  burrows  close  toge- 
ther, leading  one  into  another.  They  feed  by  day  in  a  fearless 
manner,  and  are  very  destructive  to  fields  of  young  com  ; 
when  disturbed,  they  all  run  together  towards  their  burrows, 
in  the  same  manner  that  Babbits  in  England  do  when  feeding 
outside  a  covert.  When  running  they  carry  their  tails  ele- 
vated  ;  and  often  they  may  be  seen  seated  on  their  haunches, 
like  the  Squirrel.  According  to  Molina,  they  lay  up  a  store  of 
food  for  the  winter,  and  do  not  become  dormant.  According  to 
more  than  one  author,  the  Octodon  is  seen  occasionally  to 
climb  amongst  the  branches  of  the  bushes.  Mr.  Bridges 
informs  us^  that  Cuming's  Octodon  has  a  very  extended 
range,  that  gentleman  having  met  with  it  as  far  north  as 
lat.  28^,  and  southwards  to  the  35th  parallel.  In  the 
province  of  Coquimbo,  where  the  country  is  sterile,  the  little 
animal  takes  up  its  abode  amongst  the  loose  stones  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
holes  of  the  Chinchillas.    Its  food  consists  of  the  herbage 


'  See  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1843,  p.  130. 
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which  grows  at  the  roots  of  the  hedges ;  in  the  winter  months, 
when  pressed  by  hanger,  it  feeds  upon  the  tender  bark  of  the 
Mimosa  Cavenia,  and  also  on  that  of  the  Cestrum  Palqui. 
Mr.  Bridges  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  breeds  bat  twice  in 
the  year,  and  states  that  it  has  from  four  to  six  young  at  a 
birth. 

The  Octodon  Cumitigii  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Common 
Water-Bat,  has  moderately  large  ears,  which  are  distinctly 
emarginated  behind,  and  the  tail  rather  shorter  than  the  body. 
Its  long  and  soft  fur  is  of  a  very  deep  grey  colour  next  the 
skin,  indeed  almost  black,  but,  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  the  hairs  are  rather  broadly  annulated  towards  the  point 
with  pale  brownish  yellow,  and  at  the  point  they  are  dusky : 
numerous  long  hairs  are  interspersed  with  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary fiir ;  the  visible  portion  of  those  which  spring  from  the 
back  are  black,  whilst  those  on  the  haunches  are  white  at  the 
extremity.  On  the  sides  of  the  body  these  hairs  differ  from 
those  of  the  back  in  being  almost  destitute  of  any  dusky  hue 
at  the  point,  and  here,  therefore,  the  prevailing  tint  is  brownish 
yellow :  the  hairs  of  the  abdomen  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour 
at  the  point.  The  feet  are  almost  white,  and  so  is  the  under 
surface  of  the  tail,  as  well  as  the  sides,  the  upper  parts  being 
dusky,  with  a  very  slight  pencilling  of  yellow ;  the  apical 
third  of  the  tail  is  clothed  with  coarsish  black,  or  dusky  hairs, 
averaging  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  skin  of  the 
ears  is  apparently  black ;  they  are  rather  sparingly  clothed 
for  the  most  part  with  small  pale  hairs ;  those  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  outer  surface,  however,  are  of  a  dusky  hue ;  the  orbit  of 
the  eye  is  pale  yellow,  and  there  is  a  pale  spot  behind  each 
ear.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  very  numerous,  and 
somewhat  slender ;  some  of  them  are  black,  others  are  white, 
and  some  few  are  black  at  the  base,  and  white  beyond.  The 
nails  of  the  toes  are  black ;  the  naked  soles  of  the  feet  are 
apparently  also  black ;  they  are  covered  with  minute  tubercles ; 
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besides  which  there  are  the  ordinary  fleshy  pads  at  the  base 
of  the  toes,  and  on  the  summit  of  each  of  these  is  a  tubercle 
of  larger  size  than  elsewhere :  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
toes  are  several  transverse  incisions.  The  inner  toe  of  the 
fore  foot  is  very  small,  and  has  a  short  and  blunt  nail ;  the 
small  nails  of  the  other  toes  are  compressed,  curved,  sharply 
pointed,  and  hollow  beneath  :  long  and  stiff  white  hairs 
project  over  the  nails  of  the  hind  feet.  The  female  Octodon 
has  eight  mammee ;  the  three  anterior  pairs  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  position,  being  almost  on  the  sides  of 
the  body^ 


It 
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^  I  have  fouDd  mammK  rimiUirly  placed  in  the  Viscacha  and  Coypn.  The 
foremoft  nipple  on  either  side  of  the  hody,  in  the  Octodon,  is  placed  on  a  line 
with  the  base  of  the  fore  leg,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  limb ;  the 
third  nipple  Is  placed  close  in  front  of  the  femur,  and  the  second  is  found 
midway  between  these  two ;  the  remaining  two  nipples  are  placed  between  tiie 
hind  legs. 

2  Indnding  the  tuft. 
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Ocfodon  Cnmingiif  var.  Peruana.  TuciurDi. 

Dr.  Tschudi  regards  as  a  variety  of  Ciunings  Octodon,  an 
animal  which  he  found  in  Peru,  but  in  one  spot  only,  namely — 

in  the  Quebrada  of  San  Mateo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  of  San  Juan  de  Matucanas,  at  an  elevation  of 
aboat  9000  feet  above  the  sea*."  Its  general  hue  is  stated  to 
be  of  a  yellowish  grey -brown  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
but  with  penciUings  of  black ;  the  hairs,  however,  are  of  a 
dark  slate-grey  colour  at  the  root ;  the  under  parts  yellowish 
white ;  the  head  and  neck  suffused  with  rufous,  and  with  less 
admixture  of  black  than  on  the  back ;  the  region  of  the  ear 
yellowish  white,  which  colour  is  expanded  into  a  tolerably 
large  patch  near  the  posterior  angle  of  the  ear  ;  the  feet  dirty 
white  ;  nails  blackish  brown ;  tail  blackish  brown  at  the  base 
above ;  the  tuft  at  the  apex  black,  passing  into  red- brown  ; 
the  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  some  of  them  entirely  black, 
others  silvery  white,  and  some  of  them  black  at  the  root  and 
white  at  the  point :  the  ears  blackish  grey,  and  clothed  with 
short  hairs,  of  which  those  on  the  anterior  margin  are  white. 
Long  and  coarsish hairs  are  interspersed  with  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary fur ;  those  on  the  back  are  black,  whilst  those  on  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  near  the  root  of  the  tail,  are  white.  The 
dimensions  of  the  animal  are  given  with  those  of  the  Octodon 
Degus^  in  the  fourth  column.  Dr.  Tschudi,  who  has  com- 
pared his  Octodon  with  the  specimen  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
which  is  the  original  of  Meyen  s  description  under  the  name 
Dendrobim  Degm'^y  states  that  it  is  of  a  brighter  hue,  both 

*  I  find  in  the  maps  that  Matucaua  and  San  Mateo  are  situated  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Cordillera,  very  nearly  in  th?  latitude  of  Lima. 

'  Dr.  Tschudi  states  that  the  length  of  this  specimen  is  (measured  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  tlierootof  the  tail)  7"  V",  and  not  as  stated  by  Meyen  ; 
and  that  ita  hind  foot  is  1"  3'". 
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on  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  than  the  Chilian 
animal,  and  that  its  abdomen  is  of  a  yellow- white  colour, 
and  not  dingy  grey,  as  in  the  Octodon  Cumingii  of  Mr. 
Bennett.  To  this  statement  I  have  to  remark,  that  I  have 
seen  at  least  sixty  specimens  of  the  Oct,  Cumingii  from 
Chile,  and  find  that  they  vary  as  to  the  brightness  of  their 
colouring,  and  that  the  abdomen  is  almost  invariably  tinted 
with  yellow.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  skulls  of  the 
Peruvian  Octodon  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Chilian, 
and  likewise  with  the  species  which  inhabit  the  high  lands 
of  Bolivia. 

Octodon  pallidut.  Waonbr. 

Three  specimens  of  an  Octodon  from  Chile,  contained  in 
the  British  Museum  collection,  are  undoubtedly  identical  with 
the  Octodon  j)ailidu8  of  Wagner,  and,  I  have  little  doubt, 
are  simple  varieties  of  the  Oct,  Degus,  Mr.  Darwin,  when 
in  Chile,  noticed  that  piebald,  or  albino  varieties  of  this  little 
animal,  were  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  Mr.  Bridges,  who 
has  likewise  studied  these  animals  in  their  native  country, 
informed  me  that  the  specimens,  about  to  be  noticed,  were 
varieties  of  Cuming's  Octodon. 

The  three  specimens  in  question  (and  I  have  seen  several 
others  like  them)  agree  with  the  Octodon  Degus  in  the  size 
and  proportions  of  the  skull,  as  well  as  other  parts,  but  differ 
in  being  almost  of  an  uniform  pale  sienna  yellow  colour :  the 
abdomen  is  of  a  paler  hue  than  the  upper  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  the  tail  and  feet  are  white,  or  white  slightly  tinted  with 
yellow.  I  shall  have  to  notice  similar  varieties  of  several 
other  species  of  Rodents,  as  well  as  of  Mammals  of  other 
orders  :  they  present  a  condition  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  true  albino  and  the  normal  state. 
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OCTODON  BRIDGESII. 
Bridges'  Octodon. 

Oeiodon  Bridguii.    Watirb.,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for 
October,  1844,  p.  153. 

Fur  very  long^  and  moderately  soft ;  upper  parte  of  the  animal 
strongly  pencilled  with  brown-yellow,  and  black, — the  black 
prevailing  on  the  back :  abdomen  white,  suffased  with  pale 
brown-yellow,  or  cream  coloured;  tail  indistinctly  tufted; 
dusky,  excepting  at  the  base  beneath,  where  it  is  dirty  white : 
feet  greyish  white. 

Inhabite  Chile — the  Province  of  Colchagua. 

This  species — ^which  has  been  named  after  Mr.  Bridges, 
who  has  not  only  enriched  our  collections  with  the  animals 
and  plants  of  Chile,  but  who  has  likewise  furnished  us  with 
excellent  observations  on  the  habits  and  ranges  of  the  former^ 
—may  be  distinguished  from  the  Octodon  Degus  by  its  large 
size  ;  its  tail  being  relatively  longer  and  less  distinctly  tufted, 
and  the  ears  rather  smaller.  Its  general  hue,  moreover,  is 
darker — somewhat  inclining  to  brown — there  being  a  greater 
admixture  of  black  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
hairs  being  annulated  with  brownish  yellow  ^ :  there  are  like- 
wise diflferences  in  the  skull  and  dentition,  which  are  hereafter 
pointed  out. 

The  fur  in  Mr.  Bridges  Octodon  is  dense,  very  long,  and 
but  moderately  soft ;  the  interspersed  coarse  hairs  are  very 
abundant,  and  their  exposed  ends  are  black  on  the  upper 

*  The  contents  of  various  letters,  which  Mr.  Bridges  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
address  to  me  on  these  snbjects,  having  been  communicated  to  the  Zoological 
Society,  will  be  found  in  the    Proceedings" — so  often  quoted  in  this  work. 
In  colouring,  this  animal  is  exceedingly  like  the  Common  Rat. 
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parts  of  the  animal,  and  white  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  over  the  haunches,  where  they  are  very  conspicuous. 
The  liairs  of  the  ordinary  fur  are  of  a  slate-grey  colour  at 
the  root,  and,  indeed,  for  the  greater  portion  of  their  length  ; 
less  dark  than  in  Oct.  Der/us,  and  rather  broadly  annulated 
with  brownish  yellow  towards  the  point,  which  is  black ;  on 
the  sides  of  the  body  the  yellow  hue  prevails,  whilst  the 
black  is  more  prominent  on  the  back.  The  hairs  on  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  sometimes  of  a  cream-colour  at 
the  point,  and  sometimes  a  brownish  yellow  hue  is  tolerably 
distinct :  the  throat,  and  inner  side  of  the  legs  at  the  base  is 
white ;  the  feet  greyish  white.  The  tail  is  dusky  black  above ; 
below,  and  at  the  sides,  it  is  white,  or  dirty  white  :  the  hairs 
on  this  organ  are  rather  scanty  throughout,  and  hence 
do  not  entirely  hide  the  skin ;  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  they 
project  about  half  an  inch,  or  less,  and  from  that  point 
towards  the  base  they  gradually  decrease  in  length.  The 
ears  are  clothed  with  small  hairs,  wliich  are  pale,  excepting  on 
the  fore  part  externally,  where  they  are  dusky  brown.  The 
hairs  of  the  moustaches  resemble  those  of  Oct,  Degus :  the 
nails  of  the  toes  differ  in  being  brown,  or  horn-colour,  and  are 
shorter  than  in  O.  Degm, 
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British 
Museum. 

Int.  Unes. 

Ins.  Lines 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

8  4 

8  3 

8  6 

"      of  tail,  not  including  the  hair 

5  2 

5  4 

5  0 

<*      from  nose  to  ear  ... 

1  7 

1  6 

"     of  ear  

n 

8 

7^ 

Width  of  ditto   

11 

10 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  naila  

10 

104 

10 

"     of  hind  foot  and  nails   

1  6 

1  7 

1  7 

The  skull  of  Octodon  Bridgesii  (PL  8,  fig.  3)  diflfers  from 
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that  of  Oct.  Begus  (PI.  8,  fig.  2*)  in  being  larger,  and  less 
arched ;  somewhat  narrower  between  the  orbits ;  in  having 
the  zygoma  relatively  deeper,  and  the  nasal  bones  longer  and 
narrower :  the  palate  is  rather  more  contracted  between  the 
anterior  molar  teeth,  and  more  deeply  emarginated  behind : 
the  basi-occipital  bone  is  broader.  The  l6wer  jaw  is  less 
deeply  emarginated  behind,  and  has  the  coronoid  process 
broader  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  The  upper  molar 
teeth  have  the  transverse  diameter  relatively  greater,  and  the 
indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  the  inner  side  distinctly  deeper  ; 
in  0,  Degus  the  fold  on  the  inner  side  of  the  last  molar 
indents  the  tooth  so  sUghtly  as  merely  to  produce  a  waved 
oadine,  whilst  this  same  tooth  in  0,  Bridgesii  has  the  inner 
fold  of  enamel  fully  as  deep  as  that  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
foremost  molars  of  0.  Degus,  The  molars  of  the  lower  jaw, 
like  those  of  the  upper,  are  proportionately  broader. 

^  The  lower  jaw  on  this  pUte,  marked  2  6,  should  hare  been  3  b,  since  it 
belongs  to  the  Oct,  Bridgaiif  and  not  to  Oct,  DeguM,  as  is  made  to  appear 
by  the  lettering  of  the  plate. 
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OCTODON  GLIROIDES. 
Dormouse  Octodon. 

Oetodon  GHroide$,  D'Orbignt  et  Gervais,  ReTue  Zoologique,  Ann^  1844 , 
vol.  Tii.  p.  123  ;  D'Orbigny's  Voyage  daDS  I'Amerique. 

Fur  soft,  ashy  grey  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  white  on 
the  under ;  tail,  brown-black  beneath  to  the  extremity,  which 
is  somewhat  tufted  ;  feet,  white  above. 

The  animal  upon  which  Messrs.  D'Orbigny  and  Gervais 
found  the  Octodon  gliroideSy  is  said  to  inhabit  the  summit  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes  at  La  Paz,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  Cactus 
plants.  Its  proportions  are  said  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in 
0.  DeguSy  but,  besides  the  dissimilarity  of  colouring  in  the  two 
animals,  the  Oct.  gliroides  differs  from  0.  Degus  in  having 
the  molar  teeth  rather  less  elongated ;  the  fourth  molar  has 
the  folds  of  enamel  less  obUque ;  the  upper  molars  are  of  a 
more  triangular  form,  and  the  lower  more  regularly  8 -shaped, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hindermost,  which  is  of  the  form  of 
a  comma,  and  has  the  indenting  fold  on  the  outer  side,  and 
not  on  the  inner,  as  in  O,  Cumingii.  In  the  last  mentioned 
species,  the  last  molar  of  either  jaw  differs  less  from  the  pre- 
ceding molars,  both  in  size  and  form,  than  do  the  same  teeth 
in  0.  Degus. 

The  above  is  extracted  from  the  description  given  by 
Messrs.  D'Orbigny  and  Gervais :  I  am  unacquainted  with 
the  animal. 

Genus,  Schizodon^. 

Schixodon,    Watkrh.,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  November, 
1841,  p.  91. 

'  From  aylioif  to  cut,  divide;  aud  oSovs,  a  tooth. 
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Octodantina  with  moderate  sized  ears ;  short  tail,  clothed  through- 
out with  short  hairs ;  fore  feet  strong,  the  claws  about  equal 
to  the  toes  in  length .:  incisor  teeth  stout ;  molars  each  with 
a  single  deep  fold  of  enamel  on  either  side,  dividing  the  tooth 
into  two  oval-shaped  lobes,  the  long  diameters  of  which  are 
placed  transversely ;  the  lobes  equal  in  size,  or  very  nearly 
so,  excepting  in  the  hindermost  molar  of  each  jaw,  in  which 
the  posterior  lobe  is  con^^iderably  smaller  than  the  .rest : 
skull  strong,  rather  short  and  broad,  with  a  separate  small 
canal  for  the  infra -orbital  nerve.    Toes  5 — 5. 

Inhabits  the  Southern  Andes — eastern  side. 

The  genus  SchizoJon  iu  many  respects  is  intermediate 
between  the  geneni  Ociodon^  CtetiomyHy  and  Spalacopm ; 
in  its  dentition  it  differs  from  either,  but,  on  the  whole,  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  the  last-mentioned  genus.  To  the 
naked  eye,  tlie  series  of  molars  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a 
succession  of  cylinders,  compressed  from  before  backwards, 
and  these  scarcely  presenting  any  difference  in  size  in  tlie 
tliree  foremost  molars  in  each  jaw ;  but  under  a  lens,  each 
molar  is  seen  to  have  a  deep  external,  and  a  correspondingly 
deep  internal,  fold  of  enamel ;  the  folds  of  opposite  sides 
meeting  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  tooth.  In  the  upper  jaw  the 
hindermost  molar  is  somewhat  smaller  than  either  of  the  three 
preceding  teeth,  and  has  the  posterior  lobe  smaller  than  the  an- 
terior one  ;  in  the  lower  jaw  the  corresponding  tooth  is  of  the 
same  form,  but  is  of  smaller  size,  and  it  is  so  placed  that  the 
inner  side  of  the  tooth  inclines  inwards  and  forwards. 
Beyond  these  points,  I  have  only  to  remark,  tliat  each  lobe 
of  the  molars  is  slightly  angular,  both  on  the  outer  and  inner 
sides  of  the  tooth.  Compared  with  the  molars  of  Octodon 
and  Ctenomt/8,  the  corresponding  teeth  in  ScAizodon  are  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  general  equality  of  the  lobes  ;  and 
from  the  molars  oF  S/fulacopus  they  differ  in  having  the 
folds  of  enamel  of  opposite  sides  meeting  in  the  middle  of 
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the  tooth.  The  incisor  teeth  are  very  large ;  broader  than  in 
the  Octodonsy  but  with  the  anterior  surface  convex,  as  in  the 
incisors  of  those  animals,  and  their  direction  is  the  same. 
The  skull  in  Schizodon  (PL  8,  fig.  4)  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Octodons  in  having  a  separate,  small  canal  for  the  infra- 
orbital nerve ;  in  all  other  respects  it  is  intermediate  between 
the  genera  Octodon  and  Ctenomys.  The  lower  jaw  (PL  8» 
fig.  4  a^),  in  having  the  angular  portion  thrown  very  boldly 
outwards,  and  in  other  respects,  agrees  more  nearly  with  the 
lower  jaw  of  Ctetiomys  than  with  that  of  Octodon. 

SCHIZODON  FUSCUS. 
The  Brown  Schizodon. 

{Plate  11,  fig.  2). 

Sektsodon/tueut.    Watbrh.,  Proceedings  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  for  November, 
1841,  p.  91. 

Fur  tolerably  long,  moderately  soft,  and  somewhat  glossy;  its 
general  hue  deep  brown — pencilled  black  and  yellow-brown  : 
abdomen  of  a  pale  dirty  yellow  hue  ;  feet  dusky  brown. 

Mr.  Bridges^  who  discovered  this  animal,  informs  mo  that 
he  met  with  it  in  the  Valle  de  las  Cuevas,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Andes,  about  six  leagues  from  the  Volcano  of  Peteroa 
(S.  lat  about  75°),  at  an  elevation  of  from  five  to  seven 
thousand  feet.  Its  favourite  abode  is  stated  to  be  in  grassy 
situations  near  the  mountain  streams.  In  certain  parts  the 
ground  is  completely  undermined  by  the  burrows  of  these 
little  animals,  and  whilst  riding  over  these,  the  horses  of  Mr. 
Bridges'  party  frequently  plunged  into  the  ground  almost  up 

*  The  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  much  curvttd,  and  in  the  jaw  figured 
on  the  Plate,  tlie  root  of  the  i>eiiultimHte  molar  has  protruded  slightly  through 
the  ramus,  as  is  indicated  hy  the  two  round  dark  spots  in  the  figure. 
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to  the  hock.  The  valleys  inhabited  by  the  Schizodon  arc 
80  elevated  that  they  are  covered  witli  snow  at  least  four 
months  during  the  year,  and  Mr.  Bridges  is  inclined  to 
believe  that,  like  the  Spalacopus,  the  Schizodon  lays  up  a 
store  of  food  for  the  winter  season.  It  is  a  nocturnal 
animal,  and,  it  would  appear,  Uves  almost  entirely  under 
ground. 

The  general  colouring  of  the  Schizodon  fuscvs  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  Common  Rat  {Mus  decumanus)^  but 
it  is  somewhat  darker,  and  the  fur  rather  softer,  and  more 
glossy :  it  is  of  a  very  dark  slate  grey  next  the  skin,  both 
on  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  body ;  on  the  latter 
parts,  the  hairs  are  of  a  pale  dirty  yellow  colour  (sometimes 
brown-yellow)  at  the  point,  and  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
animal  they  are  black  at  the  point,  and  annulated  with  yellow- 
brown  towards  the  point ;  on  the  sides  of  the  body  the  hairs 
are  merely  tipped  with  dusky,  and  the  yellow-brown  hue 
prevails ;  the  long,  interspersed,  coarser  hairs  on  the  back 
of  Uie  animal,  have  the  exposed  ends  black,  but  those 
on  the  sides  of  the  body  have  dirty  white  points,  or,  some  of 
them,  especiaUy  those  near  the  tail  and  over  the  haunches, 
are  broadly  annulated  with  yellowish  white  near  the  point, 
and  black  at  the  point.  The  ears,  which  perhaps  should  be 
described  as  rather  small,  are  emarginated  behind,  and 
somewhat  sparingly  clothed  with  small  hairs,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  but  are  dusky  brown 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  surface.  The  hairs  of  the 
moustaches ,  are,  the  greater  portion  of  them,  dusky  at 
the  root,  and  white  beyond :  the  feet  are  of  a  dusky  brown 
hue,  but  pencilled  with  grey-white ;  the  long  bristly  hairs 
which  cover  the  nails  of  the  three  longest  toes  of  the  hind 
feet  are  white.  The  tail  is  tolerably  well  clothed  with  very 
short  and  stiff  hairs ;  dusky  brown,  or  brown,  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  brown  beneath — pale  near  the  root. 
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Zoolog^Al  Society.  Brit.  Musenm. 
Inches.  Lines.   Incbei.  Linet. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

9 

0 

7 

6 

"     of  tdl   

1 

8 

2 

6 

"     from  nose  to  ear   

I 

7 

"     of  ear   

5* 

61 

Width  of  ditto   

9i 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails 

9 

"      of  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe 

3i 

**      of  the  hind  foot  and  nails  . . . 

1 

5i 

1 

3 

of  sknU   

1 

10 

1 

8 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

0 

I 

04 

Length  of  nasal  bones   

8 

71 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

2 

2 

"  infiront   

3 

3 

Length  of  zygomatic  arch  

10 

9§ 

Greatest  depth  of  ditto   

21 

21 

Width  between  orbiU  

41 

*'    of  palate,  between  the  anterior 

molars   

1 

H 

**    of  ditto  between  the  posterior 

molars   

2i 

21 

From  incisors  to  molar  teeth 

H 

5i 

Width  of  incisors   

24 

2* 

Length  of  the  fonr  molars,  taken 

together  

51 

**     of  lower  jaw  

1 

5 

Height  of  ditto   

71 

Genus,  Spalacopm. 
Spaheoput.      Waolir,  in  Isis.    1832,  p.  1219. 

Poepkdg<myt.    F.  Cuviir,  Ann.  des  Sd.  Nat.  i.  (2d  Series),  p.  321  (1834). 
Ptammor^etu.  Poippio.  in  Wiegm.  ArchiT  fiir  Nat.    1835,  i.  p.  252. 
Piommomyt.     Poippio,  Reise  in  Chile,  Peru,  &c.  i.  p.  166  (1835). 
Btdhyergut.       Pokppig,  in  Froriep's  Notizen  aos  dem  Gebiete  der  Natur- 
nnd-Heilkande,  xxiii.  No.  18,  p.  279  (1829). 

Ociodontina  with  rudimentary  ears ;  tail  short,  and  clothed  with 
short  hairs;  the  nails  of  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet  rather 
shorter  than  the  toes ;  incisor  teeth  moderately  broad,  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  distinctly  directed  forwards  as  well  as 
downwards;  molar  teeth  with  the  crowns  shaped  like  the 
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figure  8,  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes  being  equal,  except- 
ing in  the  last  tooth — the  indenting  fold  of  enamel  of  one 
side  of  each  tooth  not  meeting  that  of  the  opposite  side ; 
hindermost  molar  in  each  jaw  smaller  than  the  rest,  and 
with  the  posterior  lobe  smaller  than  the  anterior  one. 

Inhabit  Chile.    Live  almost  entirely  under  ground^ 

The  very  small  ear,  and  the  folds  of  enamel  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  molars  being  separated  from  each  other  in 
the  mesial  line  of  the  tooth,  distinguishes  the  genus  Spala- 
copus  irom  Schizodon  :  the  skull,  moreover,  in  the  present 
genus,  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  last-mentioned  one ;  the 

*  Dr.  Burmeister  doubts  the  propriety  of  arranging  the  present  genus  in 
the  section  Octodontina^  and  has  removed  it  into  the  group  Cunicularia,  and 
Dr.  Wagner  has  expressed  his  approval  of  this  view  (see  Wiegmann's  Archiv, 
1845,  p.  171);  the  latter  author  likewise  places  the  genus  Ctenomyt  in  the 
Cunicularia.  This  arrangement  invoWes  principles  of  classification  totally 
at  variance  with  my  own,  and  can  only  be  upheld  by  the  assumption  that 
Rodents,  whose  structure  is  modified  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  burrowing  habits, 
are  neetttarily  allied  to  each  other,  since  over  and  above  those  characters 
which  are  most  clearly  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life,  the  Cunicularia  differ 
much  in  the  structure  of  the  skull,  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  from  the 
Octodoniiruit  whilst  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  skull  and  skeleton,  Spaiaeoput 
and  Ctenomyt  essentially  agree  with  Octodon :  they  are,  moreover,  linked 
with  Octodon  by  a  recently  discovered  genus  (Schizodon),  which  in  most  of  iU 
characters  presents  an  intermediate  condition ;  and,  in  connexion  with  these 
resemblances  between  the  different  minor  sections  of  the  Octodontina,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  they  are  all  found  together  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  which  the  Cunicularia  do  not  occur.  I  have  further  to  remark,  that  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  Ctenomyt  from  Octodon  are  less  strongly 
marked  in  the  smaller  species  of  the  former  genus  than  in  the  larger ;  that 
such  is  the  case,  so  far  as  the  skull  and  lower  jaw  are  concerned,  will  be  seen 
upon  comparing  the  skull  of  Ctenomyt  (fig.  5)  with  that  of  the  larger  species 
(fig.  6),  and  with  the  skull  of  Octodon  (fig.  3) ;  and,  lastly,  1  know  that  the 
distinctive  characters  in  question  almost  disappear  in  the  young  Spaiaeoput  or 
Ctenomyt,  Dr.  Bnrmeister's  observations  upon  the  classification  of  the 
Rodentia,  are  contained  in  the  **  Allgemeine  Literatur-zeitnng"  for  August, 
1843,  p.  552,  and  1  am  happy  to  find  that  so  accurate  an  observer  has  arrived 
at  the  same  general  views  upon  this  subject  as  myself.  Although  Dr. 
Bnrmeister's  views  were  published  long  after  my  own,  they  appear  to  have 
been  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  observations  contained  in  the  numerous 
papers  I  had  written  on  the  subject. 
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ant-orbital  opening  is  relatively  smaller,  and  there  is  no  sepa- 
rate canal  in  this  opening  for  the  infra-orbital  nerve.  The 
apper  incisor  teeth,  upon  quitting  their  sockets,  instead  of 
being  bent  suddenly  downwards  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  skull,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  other  Octadontina^ y 
here,  are  distinctly  directed  forwards  as  well  as  downwards ; 
they,  in  fact,  in  their  curve,  form  a  smaller  segment  of  a 
larger  circle  than  usuid ;  their  roots,  with  their  bony  covering, 
diverge  much  posteriorly,  and  in  their  passage  backwards 
they  encroach  upon  the  ant-orbital  opening,  and  terminate 
close  to  the  crown  of  the  third  molar  tooth,  on  either  side. 
The  lower  incisor  teeth  are  very  long,  running  back  nearly 
to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw.  Stiff  hairs  cover  the  nails  of  the 
toes  of  the  hind  feet,  less  distinctly  on  the  outer  and  inner 
toes  than  on  the  others.  The  thumb  of  the  fore  foot  has  a 
short  truncated  nail. 


SPALACOPUS  POEPPIGII. 

Poeppig's  Spalacopus. 

{Plate  9,  fig.  1). 

Spalaeopui  Poeppigii.       Waolkr,  in  Isis.    1832,  p.  1219. 
Poepkagomyt  ater,  F.  Cuv.  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  torn.  i.  (2d  Series), 

p.  321,  Pl.  13  (1834). 
*'  Waterh.  Zool.  of  H.  M.S.  Beagle,  Mammalia, 

p.  82.  1839. 

*•  *'  Edoux  et  Gkrvais,  Voy.  de  la  FaTorite,  Zool.  i. 

p.  17,  PI.  7  (1839). 
Paamfnorycte$  noetivagua.  Poeppig,  in  Wiegm.  Arcbiv,  (1835),  i.  p.  252. 

*•  "  Wagner,  Schreb.Saugth.Suppl.iii.  p.  318  (1843). 

Ptammomyt,  Poeppig,  Reise  in  Chile,  Pern,  &c.  i.  p.  166  (1835). 

}  Mut  eyanut.  Molina,  Saggio  sulla  Storia  Naturale  del  Chile, 

4°  ed.  p.  248  ;  8°  ed.  p.  308. 

For  soft,  and  very  glossy;  black,  with  an  admixture  of  purple 
brown ;  the  brown  hue  most  distinct  on  the  under  parts  of 

^  With  one  exception  only,  found  in  the  Ctenomgi  leucodon. 
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the  animal :  incisor  teeth  pale    yellow,  or  yellow-white 

in  jfront. 

Inhabito  Chile. 

The  Mu8  cyanuH  of  Molina  has  been  noticed  in  all  works 
upon  Mammalia  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  past,  but  I  be- 
lieve has  never  been  identified  with  any  animal  received  from 
Chile  by  the  various  Museums  of  Europe ;  I  feel  little  doubt, 
however,  that  Mr.  Bridges  is  correct  in  the  identification 
suggested  in  the  following  observations,  communicated  to  me 
in  a  letter : — 

"  The  Poephagomys  ateVy  or  Spalacopus  Poeppigiiy  is 
undoubtedly  the  animal  alluded  to  by  Molina  under  the  name 
Mu8  cyanus  ^ ;  his  long  description  of  its  habits  agrees  in 
most  respects  with  the  habits  of  diis  little  animal;  but  I 
have  never  yet  heard  it  called  by  the  natives  '  Guanque it 
is  generally  known  in  Chile  by  the  name  of  Cururo  and 
Cuyeita;  Guanque  is  the  vernacular  name  of  a  species  of 
Dioscorea  on  which  the  *  Cururo '  subsists.  Molina  is  per- 
fectly correct  in  saying  that  it  stores  up  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  which  consist  of  the  Dioscorea y  Conan- 
thera,  Ornithoagaluniy  Brodiaa,  and  other  bulbs  and 
tubers  which  abound  in  the  country.  The  poorer  class  of 
inhabitants  being  aware  of  its  habits,  sound  the  caves  or 
burrows,  and  rob  them  of  their  store,  which  they  eat.  The 
jaws  of  the  Cururo  are  capable  of  extraordinary  expansion, 
and  by  this  provision  of  Nature  it  is  enabled  to  carry  bulbs 
and  tubers  of  a  large  size  to  its  granary. 

*  Molina  describes  the  oolouring  of  the  Mm  eyomitiiithe  following  terms — 
'*  eorpare  cttruUOy  tubtui  albido.**  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
blue  gloss  which  a  far  of  the  same  texture  and  colour  as  that  of  the  Spalacopos 
presents,  when  viewed  in  a  strong  light,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  use  of  one 
of  these  terms ;  but,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Spalacopos  is  identical  with 
Mui  eyomit,  we  must  further  take  for  granted  that  Molina  had  a  white-bellied 
variety  of  the  animal  before  him,  or  that  his  description  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  b  incorrect. 
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The  work  of  this  httle  animal  would  surprise  a  person 
unacquainted  with  its  habits :  I  have  frequently  seen  a  consi- 
derable surface  of  ground  completely  undermined  by  its 
burrows.  It  generally  selects  tlie  slopes  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, where  bulbs  are  found,  especially  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country :  its  caves  are  carried  in  a  horizontal  course, 
at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches ;  or  rather,  about  the 
depth  in  which  they  meet  their  food. 

"  The  Cururo  may  be  considered  nocturnal,  since  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  makes  its  appearance  during  the  day ;  those  which  I 
procured  were  obtained  by  waiting  for  them  in  the  evening, 
and  shooting  them  when  their  head  scarcely  emerged  from 
their  caves/* 

With  regard  to  the  specific  characters  of  this  animal  I 
need  add  very  little  to  tlie  few  lines  with  which  this  account 
commences.  The  fur  is  slightly  grey  next  the  skin,  most  dis- 
tinctly so  on  the  abdomen :  the  general  hue  of  the  animal  is 
sometimes  black  brown,  sometimes  nearly  a  perfect  black, 
but  usually  black,  with  an  admixture  of  purple-brown.  The 
ears  are  shghtly  emarginated  behind,  and  tolerably  well 
clothed  with  black  hairs.  The  fore  foot  has  a  fringe  of 
silvery  grey  hairs  on  the  inner  side ;  the  nails  of  the  second 
and  third  toes  of  the  hind  foot  are  rather  broader  than  the 
other  nails ;  the  nail  of  the  second  toe  is  the  broadest,  and 
is  obliquely  truncated  at  the  extremity :  stiff  hairs  project 
over  these  nails,  as  in  other  species  of  the  section  Octodon- 
Una,  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  numerous,  but  by  no 
means  strong.  The  following  admeasurements  are  from 
stuffed  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  : — 
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Ins. 

Lines. 

Ins. 

Unes. 

z 

.  Line*. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  ... 

6 

2 

6 

0 

6 

6 

ofUil   

1 

10 

1 

9 

1 

10 

*'      from  nose  to  ear  ...   

1 

3 

1 

3* 

I 

34 

*'      of  ear   

3 

2| 

2J 

"      fore  foot  and  nails'  

10 

9 

*'      of  hind  foot  and  nails   

1 

H 

1 

1 

Length  of  skull   

1 

Width  of  ditto   

10 

Genus,  Ctcnomys^. 

Cttnomyt,  Db  Blainvillb,  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Philomatique,  for  April. 
1826,  p.  62  ;  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  x.  p.  97. 
"        Lesson,  Manuel  de  Mammalogie,  p.  252.  1827. 
Wagner,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  iii.  375. 

Octodontina  with  rudimentary  ears ;  small  eyes ;  short  tail ;  fore 
feet  large  and  powerful,  and  armed  with  nails,  which  exceed 
the  toes  in  length  ;  incisor  teeth  ver)'  broad,  the  upper  pair 
indistinctly  convex  in  front,  the  lower  pair  flat  at  the  same 
part:  molars  with  two  unequal  lobes;  the  hindermost 
molar  of  each  jaw  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  nearly  cylin- 
drical: skull  very  strong,  short,  and  broad;  the  occipital 
portion  much  dilated :  no  separate  canal  for  the  infra-orbital 
nerve. 

Geographical  range ;  from  Brazil  westwards  into  Bolivia,  and 
bouthwurds  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaeu.    Live  underground. 

'J'he  enormous  size  of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  the  unequal 
lobes  of  the  molars,  distinguish  this  genus  from  Sipalacopus ; 

*  The  nail  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  from  2^  to  2^  lines  in  length 
in  these  specimens. 

^  From  irrcU,  a  comb ;  and  fivs,  a  mouse — having  allusion  to  the  oomb-like 
apparatus  (formed  of  stiff  bristles),  with  which  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are 
furnished. 
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the  claws  of  the  fore  feet,  moreover,  are  relatively  larger ; 
they  are  but  little  arched,  and  keeled  beneath,  excepting  at 
the  extremity,  the  keel  or  ridge  being  formed  by  the  sides  of 
the  nail  being  bent  inwards,  and  meeting  in  the  middle  line : 
the  thumb  nail  is  tolerably  large,  and  hollow  beneath.  The 
nails  of  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  smaller,  and  nearly 
straight,  and  entirely  hollow  beneath :  two  rows  of  exceed- 
ingly sti£F  bristles  spring  from  the  ends  of  the  toes,  and 
partly  co^er  the  nails ;  and  a  fringe  of  long  and  tolerably 
stiff  hairs  projects  from  the  outer  side  of  the  foot.  The 
muscular  ridge  which  crosses  the  malar  bone  is  here  remark- 
ably strong,  as  are  likewise  the  upper  and  lower  anguhir 
processes  of  this  bone,  which  have  before  been  noticed  ^ 


CTENOMYS  BBASILIENSIS. 
Brazilian  Ctenomys. 

Cienomy*  BrazilietuU,  Db  Blainvillk,  in  Balletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Philonratiqiie 
for  April,  1826,  p.  62. 
•*  **  Edouz  et  Gbrvais,  Voyage  de  la  Favorite,  v. 

Pi.  8,  fig.  2  (skuil). 
**  **  Darwin,  Voyage  of  the  Beagle — Mammalia,  p.  79. 

D'Orbiony,  Voy.  dans  I'Ameriqae,  PI.  17. 
iwquatuM,       Light.,  Darstellung,  (i "  Hett,  PI.  31,  f.  1. 

Fur  soft,  fine,  and  rather  short ;  of  a  deep  slate-grey  next  the 
§kin,  and  bright  rusty  brown  externally  ;  on  the  under  parts 
of  the  animal,  however,  the  liaira  are  rusty  white  at  the 
point :  the  hairs  on  the  feet  short  and  harsh,  as  well  as  those 


*  How  diflferent  is  the  form  of  the  malar  bone  in  the  Cienomyg  and  the 
Bathyergns,  or  Cape  Mole- Rat  1  this  bone  being  small  and  slender  in  the  latter 
animal,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  in  the  Muridfe  ;  and,  where  exceptions 
occar,  we  do  not  find  this  part  then  taking  the  form  which  I  have  pointed  out 
as  characteristic  of  a  great  mass  of  the  South  American  Rodents.  Another 
well-marked  modification  of  the  malar  bone  is  seen  in  the  Beaver  and  Squirrels, 
where  it  mns  up  in  front  to  be  wedged  in  between  the  lachrymal  bone  and  the 
zygomatic  process  of  Che  superior  maxillary. 
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of  the  tail,  which  latter  are  of  a  hlackisli  brown  colour :  hairs 
of  the  moustaches  tolerably  long. 

Inhabits  Brazil,  Paraguay,  La  Plata,  and  Bolivia. 

The  above  specific  characters  are  extracted  from  M.  Da 
Blainville's  original  description,  which  is  from  n  specimen 
procured  in  Minas  Geraes.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  animal 
described  by  Lichtenstein  is  specifically  identical  with  the 
Ctetiomys  BraziHetifiiH  of  De  Blainville ;  and  specimens  of 
a  species  of  Ctenomys  brought  from  Bolivia  by  Mr.  Bridges, 
together  witli  others  procured  at  Maldonado,  La  Plata,  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  appear  to  me  to  be  clearly  of  the  same  species. 

Ctenomyi  iorquatutt  Lichtenstkin, 

Is  described  as  of  a  bright  yellow-brown  colour  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  passing  into  dark  brown  along  the  mesial  line ; 
sides  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  whole  under  parts,  dirty 
white:  a  white  band  extends  from  behind  the  ear  to  the 
throat. 

This  animal,  which,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  inhabits  the 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil  and  the  banks  of  the  Uraguay, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  Ct.  Braziliensis 
of  De  Blainville,  on  account  of  the  latter  being  of  smaller 
size,  its  having  a  shorter  tail,  wanting  the  comb-like  bristles 
on  the  fore  feet,  its  uniform  colouring,  and  the  want  of  the 
band  on  the  neck^ 

'  I  cannot  admit  that  these  differences  furnish  good  grounds  for  sqparating 
the  two  animals.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  evident  mistake  with  regard  to 
the  siie  of  the  Cienompt  Braziliennt :  it  is  true,  De  BlainTille  (who  does  not 
give  dimensions)  states  that  the  figures  on  his  plate  are  of  the  natural  aiie,  but 
if  this  be  true  of  the  figures  of  the  skull,  it  cannot  be  so  with  the  figure  of  the 
animal,  the  head  of  which,  as  represented,  being  one-third  smaller  than  the 
skull ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  plate  in  question,  there  is  a  mark  in- 
tended,  apparently,  to  denote  that  the  figure  of  the  animal  is  one-third  of  the 
natural  sise.   The  skull  figured  agrees  most  cloiely  in  sise  and  propoitiona 
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C  ten  only  ft,  from  Madonado,  La  Plata. 

General  hue  bright  rufous  brown  ;  abdomen  of  a  pale  reddish 
yellow  colour ;  and  a  band  of  the  same  colour  passes  down  to 
the  throat  from  behind  the  ear :  tail  brown  above,  and  white 
beneath  :  ears  with  a  narrow  fringe  of  rufous  and  dusky 
coloured  hairs  on  the  hinder  margin  :  hairs  of  the  moustaches 
for  the  most  part  dirty  white,  with  dirty  points :  fur  of  a 
deep  slate-grey  at  the  root. 

CtenomtjH,  from  Bolivia, 

Differs  from  the  above  in  having  the  general  hue  of  the  fur  paler ; 
•  on  the  sides  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  of  an  extremely 
pale  rufous  yellow  tint ;  and  on  the  upper  parts,  pale  rufous 
brown  :  upper  surface  of  the  muzzle  dusky  ;  a  pale  vertical 
mark  on  the  neck  ;  tail  pale  dirty  yellow,  more  or  less  suffused 
with  brown  above  ;  the  apical  half  with  the  hairs  longer  in 
the  mesial  line,  both  above  and  below,  than  elsewhere — some- 
times more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  these  hairs 
are  harsh,  and  form  a  slight  crest  on  each  surface  of  the  tail, 
and  cause  the  orangan  to  appear  compressed  ;  they  are 
usually  white,  or  nearly  so :  feet  nearly  white ;  nails  horn- 
coloured  :  fur,  both  on  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  body, 
of  a  very  dark  slate-grey  next  the  skin. 

Mr.  Bridges  brought  to  England  numerous  specimens, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Potosi,  agreeing  with 
the  above  description ;  in  the  same  district,  however,  were 
found  others  in  which  the  colouring  was  somewhat  richer  and 
more  nearly  agreeing  with  the  animal  brought  from  Maldo- 
nado  by  Mr.  Darwin  ;  others,  again,  with  the  general  hue 

with  skuUg  before  me,  which  were  removed  from  specimens  of  Ctenomys  ro- 
odred  from  Bolivia,  and  which  agree  in  all  esbentials  with  Licbtenstein's 
animal.  With  regard  to  the  pale  mark  on  the  neck,  1  may  observe,  that  in 
tome  of  the  specimens  last  alluded  to,  the  mark  is  distinct,  whilst  in  others  it 
if  so  faint  that  it  might  be  overlooked.  In  all  the  species  of  Ctenomys  which 
I  have  seen,  this  mark  can  be  traced  more  or  less  distinctly.  The  bristles  of 
the  feet  are  not  unfrequently  almost  entirely  wanting,  being  very  apt,  it  would 
appear,  to  be  worn  off.  The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  tail  alluded  to 
mmt  be  very  slight — if  there  really  exists  any  such  difference. 
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very  pale,  hod  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  a  black  hue,  aud 
the  hinder  part  of  the  back  slightly  suffused  with  dusky ;  and 
one  was  of  a  brown  colour,  darker  than  the  rest,  and  very 
obscurely  tinted  with  rufous.  Having  examined  skulls  re- 
moved from  specimens  exhibiting  each  of  these  variations  in 
colouring,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  this  part  presents  no 
differences  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  there  was  more 
than  one  species  amongst  the  Potosi  specimens.  The  skull 
(PI.  8,  fig.  6)  is  from  one  of  these  specimens ;  of  three 
others  I  have  given  the  admeasurements. 

Mr.  Bridges  informs  me  this  animal  is  called  by  .the 
natives  "  Toco,"  and  "  Tofo." 
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The  following  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Ctenomys  is  ab- 
stracted from  Mr.  Darwin's  notes  published  in  the  "  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle."  The  species  found  in  Maldonado  is  there  known 
by  the  name  Tucotuco,  the  name  being  in  imitation  of  the 
sound  the  animal  emits.  It  is  exceedingly  abundant,  Mr. 
Darwin  states,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maldonado,  but  is 
difficult  to  be  procured,  and  rarely  seen.  The  Tucotuco  lives 
almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  prefers  a  sandy  soil  with  a 
gentle  inclination,  but  it  sometimes  frequents  damp  places, 
even  on  the  borders  of  lakes.  The  burrows  are  said  not  to 
be  deep,  but  of  great  length.  They  are  seldom  open ;  the 
earth  being  thrown  up  at  the  mouth  into  hillocks,  not  quite 
so  large  as  those  made  by  the  mole.  Considerable  tracts  of 
country  are  completely  undermined  by  these  animals.  They 
appear  to  a  certain  degree  to  be  gregarious,  for  the  man  who 
procured  my  specimens  had  caught  six  together,  and  he  said 
this  was  a  common  occurrence.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  and  their  principal  food  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  which  is  the  object  of  their  extensive  and  superficial 
burrows.  Azara  states  that  they  lay  up  magazines  of  food 
within  their  burrows. 

The  Tucotuco  is  universally  known  by  a  very  peculiar 
noise  which  it  makes  when  beneath  the  ground.  A  person, 
when  he  first  hears  it,  is  much  surprised,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  whence  it  comes.  The  noise  consists  in  a  short,  but  not 
rough,  nasal  grunt,  which  is  repeated  about  four  times  in 
quick  succession ;  tlie  first  grunt  is  not  so  loud,  but  a  httle 
longer  and  more  distinct  tlian  the  three  following  :  the 
musical  time  of  the  whole  is  constant,  as  often  as  it  is 
uttered. 

Of  specimens  kept  in  confinement  by  Mr.  Darwin,  several 
were  quite  tame  the  first  day,  neither  attempting  to  bite  nor 
to  run  away :  their  movements  were  slow  and  clumsy,  which 
apparently  arose  from  the  outward  action  of  the  hind  legs ; 
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and  they  are  quite  incapable  of  jumping  even  the  smallest 
vertical  height  Mr.  Darwin  was  informed  that  the  Tucotuco 
is  often  found  blind.  This  gentleman  met  with  indications 
of  the  presence  of  the  Ctenomys,  or  of  an  animal  having 
similar  habits,  in  several  parts  south  of  the  Plata ;  in  fact,  at 
Bahia  Blanca,  Rio  Negro,  and  Cape  Negro.  At  Bahia 
Blanca  (lat.  d9^)>  an  animal  burrows  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Ct.  Braziliensia,  and  its  noise  is  of  the  same  general 
character,  but  instead  of  being  repeated  twice  at  short  inter- 
vals, it  is  single,  and  is  uttered  at  equal  intervals,  or  in  an 
accelerating  order.  At  Bio  Negro  (lat.  41°),  where  burrows 
were  again  met  with,  the  noise  was  likewise  heard ;  here  the 
sound  was  only  repeated  twice,  instead  of  three  or  four  times, 
as  with  the  La  Plata  animal.  The  sound,  moreover,  was 
louder  and  more  sonorous,  and  closely  resembled  that  made 
in  cutting  down  a  small  tree  with  an  axe. 

CTENOMYS  BOLIVIENSIS. 
Bolivian  Ctenomys. 

Incisor  teeth  very  broad :  fur  soft,  very  glossy,  and  rather  short ; 
its  general  hue  bright  rufous  brown ;  upper  surface  of  bead 
and  muzzle  Uackiah  brown,  and  the  same  colour  is  continued 
in  a  broad,  but  not  well  defined  band,  along  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  on  to  the  fore  part  of  the  back ;  under  parts  of  a 
bright  rusty  yellow  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  space 
between  the  hind  legs,  and  a  large  patch  covering  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdomen,  where  the  hairs  are  entirely  white: 
tail  dark  brown  above,  pale  brown  beneath :  nails  of  fore 
feet  immensely  long. 

Inhabits  the  plains  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

'  A  specimen  brought  home  in  spirits  by  Mr.  Darwin  was  fouDd  by  Mr. 
Reid,  who  dissected  it,  to  be  destitute  of  a  ligamentum  teres  to  the  thigh-bone, 
and  hence,  it  is  supposed,  arises  the  awkward  moTements  of  the  hinder  extre- 
mities ;  this  ligature,  however,  is  certainly  not  always  absent,  since  in  a  skele- 
ton from  a  Bolivian  specimen  now  before  me,  the  ligamentnm  teres  remaint 
attached  to  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 
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A  fow  specimens  of  a  large  species  of  Ctenomys  were  pro- 
cared  by  Mr.  Bridges  in  the  above-mentioned  locality,  which 
not  only  differ  in  their  size  and  colouring  from  other  speci- 
mens of  Ctenomys  found  in  the  high  table  lands  of  Bolivia, 
but  present  some  strongly  marked  peculiarities  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  skull,  which  lead  me  to  believe  it  will  prove  a 
distinct  species. 

The  fur  of  the  animal,  unlike  that  of  other  species  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  is  but  slightly  tinted  with  grey 
next  the  skin  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body :  on  tlie  upper 
parts  the  hairs  are  of  the  usual  dark  slate  grey  at  the  root. 
The  sides  of  the  body  are  of  a  rufous  brown ;  the  back  is  of 
a  darker  rufous  brown,  becoming  gradually  deeper  towards 
the  fore  part,  where  the  dark  colour  is  contracted  into  a  band 
which  runs  along  the  neck,  and  joins  the  black-brown  colour 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head:  from  behind  the  ear 
descends  a  broad  mark  of  somewhat  paler  hue  than  on  the 
sides  of  the  body.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  for  the 
most  part  dirty  white.  The  feet  are  sparingly  clothed  with 
pale  brown  hairs ;  or,  at  the  sides,  with  whitish  hairs.  The 
tail  is,  as  usual,  clothed  for  the  most  part  with  very  short 
hairs,  but  those  which  spring  from  the  point  are  compara- 
tively long,  being  fully  half  an  inch  in  length ;  they  are  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  as  are  likewise  nearly  equally  long  hairs 
which  spring  from  the  mesial  line  of  the  tail  both  above  and 
below,  but  on  the  apical  half  of  the  organ  only. 

The  incisor  teeth  are  proportionately  broader  than  in  Ct. 
Braziliensis ;  and  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet  longer.  The 
skull  is  remarkable  for  the  great  dilatation  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  muzzle ;  has  the  nasal  bones  broader  at  the  extremity 
than  those  of  Ct.  Braziliensis ;  the  auditory  bullfle  narrower, 
and  the  portion  of  these  bulbs  which  enters  into  the  plane  of 
the  occiput  is  considerably  less  extended  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion.   The  ridge  which  traverses  the  outer  surface  of  the 
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malar  bono  is  here  immensely  developed.  The  molar  tcetli 
are  broader  in  proportiim  to  their  length ;  whilst  the  leDgth 
of  the  foremost  molar  in  Ct.  Boliviensis  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  same  tooth  in  C/.  Braziliensiit :  I  find  the  trans- 
verse diameter  in  the  former  \\  lines,  and  the  latter  \^  lines. 
I  have  examined  but  one  cranium  of  this  species,  but  though 
I  have  seen  several  skulls  (evidently  adult)  of  the  Ct.  Brazi- 
lienitiHy  I  have  found  no  trace  in  them  of  the  extraordinarily 
expanded  form  of  the  muzzle  which  characterizes  the  skull 
of  Ct.  Bolirit'Nsin. 

Inches.  Line*. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail       ...    12  0 

"     oflail    3  0 

**      of  fore  foot,  without  the  naiU         ...  11 

"     of  ditto,  inclading  the  nails    1  5^ 

of  hind  foot,  without  the  nails  1  7i 

of  ditto,  including  the  nails    1  11 

A  Otenomys  in  the  collection  of  tlie  British  Museum  agrees 
in  its  general  colouring  with  the  large  animal  just  described, 
excepting  in  wanting  the  large  white  patch  on  the  chest,  but 
is  of  smaller  size  ;  not  being  larger  than  a  full-grown  Ct. 
Braziliensis;  its  incisor  teeth,  however,  are  considerably 
broader,  being  lines  in  width,  whilst  in  tlie  largest  speci- 
mens of  the  last-mentioned  species  they  do  not  measure  more 
than  tliree  lines.  These  circumstances  lead  me  to  believe  it  is 
an  immature  individual  of  the  Ct.  Boliviensift.  This  specimen 
was  brought  from  Bolivia  by  Mr.  Bridges,  but  I  regret  I 
neglected  to  ascertain  from  what  part  ^. 

'  As  a  circumstance  which  somewhat  militates  against  the  conclusioni  I 
have  arrtfed  at  with  regard  to  the  two  species  of  Ctenomys  described  in  the 
preceding  pages,  I  must  mention  that  the  larger  spedei ,  which  I  have  named 
Bolivieruit,  is  from  a  part  of  Bolivia,  the  Fauna  of  which  is  completely  Bra- 
zilian, and  where  one  might  eipect  to  find  Geoffroy's  species,  whilst  the 
BoliTian  animal,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  specifically  identical  witb  the 
a.  Brazilitruitt  is  from  the  high  lands — procured,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Bridges 
informs  me,  **  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  in  sandy  slopes  and  Talleys,  at 
no  great  distance  from  water" — a  part  of  Bolivia,  where  nearly  all  the  mammab 
art  distinct  from  those  of  Brazil. 
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CTENOMYS  LEUCOUON. 
Wliite-toothed  Ctenomys. 

Incisor  teeth  white,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  distinctly  directed 
forwards  as  well  as  downwards :  nails  of  the  toes  relatively 
narrow  :  fur  brown,  slightly  inclining  to  grey  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  faintly  tinted  with  rufous  on  the  sides  of  the 
body :  abdomen  of  a  pale  dirty  rufous  tint ;  muzzle  dusky 
above. 

Inhabits  Bolivia,  in  the  department  of  La  Paz. 

Mr.  Bridges  procured  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  this 
species  from  San  Andres  de  Machaca^  a  little  south  of  the 
lake  of  Titicaca :  they  all  agreed  in  having  the  incisor  teeth 
white,  or  yellow  white,  and  in  this  respect  dififered  from  all 
other  specimens  of  Ctenomys  which  I  had  examined,  they 
having  the  incisors  of  a  deep  orange  colour  in  front :  a  more 
important  point  of  distinction,  however,  is  found  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  teeth.  Whilst  in  other  species  of  Ctenomys  the 
upper  incisors  descend  somewhat  suddenly  upon  leaving  the 
jaw,  in  Ct,  leucodon  tliese  teeth  are  very  distinctly  directed 
forwards  as  well  as  downwards :  in  both  cases  the  incisors 
form  a  segment  of  a  circle,  but  in  the  white- toothed  animal, 
they  form  a  smaller  segment  of  a  larger  circle  than  in  the 
other  species  ;  they  terminate  posteriorly,  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  second  molar  tooth,  whilst  in  Ct.  Brazilietisis  and  Ct, 
Boliviensis  the  incisors  terminate  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
first  molar.  Another  difference,  which  I  find  constant  in 
die  specimens,  is,  that  the  nails  of  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet 
are  smaller,  and  relatively  more  slender ;  in  Ct.  leucodon  the 
ridge  on  the  under  side  of  tl)e  nails  is  continued  but  a  little 
distance  from  tlie  base,  whilst  in  Ct.  Braziltensis  it  termi- 
nates a  little  short  of  the  point  of  tlie  nail.     There  was 
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scarcely  any  variation  in  the  colouring  in  the  specimens  of 
tlie  White-toothed  Ctenomys.  The  fur,  as  in  Ct.  Brazi- 
liensiSy  is  of  a  deep  slate  grey  at  the  root,  both  on  the  upper 
and  under  parts  of  the  body:  its  general  hue  is  brown, 
slightly  inclining  to  grey,  on  the  upper  part  of  tlie  body,  and 
a  trifle  paler,  and  with  a  faint  rufous  tint  on  the  sides.  The 
tail  is  greyish  brown  above,  dirty  white  below,  and  generally 
has  a  slight  crest  of  longer  whitish  hairs  both  on  the  upper 
and  under  surface  of  the  apical  half.  The  feet  are  of  a  very 
pale  rufous  hue,  but  the  fringe  of  long  hairs  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  hind  feet  is  white. 


i 

Ids.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length,  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  ... 

8 

0 

8 

6 

8  0 

"      of  tail   

2 

4 

2 

6 

2  4 

of  fore  foot,  not  including  the  nails 

n 

8 

8 

**      of  ditto,  including  the  nails 

11 

1 

0 

11 

of  bind  foot,  without  the  nails  ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  li 

*'      of  ditto,  including  the  nails 

1 

4i 

1 

4 

1  4i 

In  two  skulls  of  this  species,  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  I  found  a  slight  sagittal  crest  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  temporal  ridges,  which  in  other  species 
wore  invariably  separated 
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CTENOMYS  MAGELLANICUS. 
Magellanic  Ctenomys. 

(Plate  9,  fig.  2.) 

Cienomyt  Magellanieui,    Bennett,  Proceedings  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  for  Deo. 

1836,  p.  190;  Trans.  Zool.  Soo.  toL  ii.  p.  84, 
Plate  17. 

Geueral  tint  of  the  fur  ashy  grey,  faintly  suflFused  with  yellow, 
and  on  the  hack  brownish  ;  abdomen  pale  ochreous  yellow  ; 
tail  very  pale  brown  :  the  fur  is  moderately  long,  very  soft, 
and  of  a  deep  slate  grey  colour  at  the  root. 

Inhabits  Port  Gregory,  Strait  of  Magalhaen. 

But  one  specimen,  that  I  am  aware,  of  the  species  of 
Ctenomys  which  inhabits  the  southernmost  parts  of  Patagonia, 
has  been  brought  to  Europe  —the  specimen  described  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  which  was  presented  by  Capt.  P.  T.  King  to  the 
Zoological  Society.  The  small  size  of  the  skull  of  this 
animal,  and  its  proportionate  narrowness,  quite  satisfies  me 
that  it  is  a  distinct  species  ^  as  these  differences  cannot  in 
this  case  be  attributed  to  immaturity,  all  the  teeth  being  fully 
developed.  The  nails  of  the  toes  are  smaller  than  usual  in 
the  genus. 

Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail     ...  8  0 

of  tail    2  6 

*'      of  fore  foot  and  nails  ...    10^ 

of  the  longest  nail   2| 

*'      of  hind  foot  and  nails   1  Z\ 


*  The  skull  and  lower  jaw  is  represented,  of  the  natural  size,  on  Plate  8, 
fig.  5. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  admeosuremeDts  in  the  second 
and  tliird  columns,  the  above  dimensions  are  from  crania 
contained  in  the  British  Museum  collection.  The  skull  of 
the  Ct.  Brazilien/tisy  according  to  the  figure  in  D'Orbigny's 
work,  measures  1"  10'"  m  length;  and  (?)  1"  6'"  in  width. 
The  average  length  of  the  six  skulls  of  the  CL  Braziliensis 
would  be  about  l"  11'";  and  the  width  about  J"  3'". 

Fossil  Octodontifia. 

Amongst  the  remains  of  ManmiaHa  found  by  Mr.  Darwin 
at  Bahia  Blanca,  are  certain  fragments  which  Prof.  Owen 
refers  to  the  genus  Ctenomys :  they  consist  of  a  portion  of 
the  skull  with  the  first  and  second  molars  in  situ^  and  con- 
taining the  sockets  of  the  lost  two  molars  ;  and  a  fragment 
of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  incisor,  and  one  of  the  molar  teeth. 
The  lower  incisor  is  distinctly  narrower  than  the  correspond- 
ing tooth  in  the  Ct,  Braziliensis ;  whilst  Prof.  Owen  states 
that  the  upper  molars  are  rather  longer  than  in  that  animal, 
and  have  the  external  longitudinal  groove  deeper.  These 
remains  are  from  Monte  Hermoso,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  are  most  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  Mega- 
therium, Mylodon,  and  other  extinct  Mammals  found  at 
Punta  Alta  (also  in  Bahia  Blanca)  ;  they  are  figured  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle  —  Fossil  Mam- 
malia, PI.  32,  fig.  6 — 11,  and  described  at  p.  109. 

M.  D'Orbigny  also  figures  and  describes  a  fi-agment  of  a 
lower  jaw  of  a  species  of  Ctenomys  (see  Voy  dans  I'Amer. 
Merid.  PI.  9,  figs.  7  and  8).  The  fragment,  being  the  fore 
portion  of  both  rami  of  the  jaw,  contains  tlie  incisor  teeth 
and  first  and  second  molars.  M.  Laurillard  justly  remarks 
with  regard  to  this  fossil,  that  its  condition  does  not  permit 
of  any  safe  conclusions  relating  to  the  specific  or  non-specific 
identity  of  the  animal  with  the  recent  species  of  the  genus. 
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Sub- Family,  ECHIMYINA. 

Eehymidit.        Bokapartb,  Catalogo  Metodico  dei  Maramiferi  Eorop«i, 

4«>.    Milano  (1845).  p.  5. 
Pttimmoryciina  (part).  Wagner,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Sapp.  iii.  p.  312. 

Hystricid^e  with  complicated  molar  teeth,  and  these  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions  only)  rooted;  malar  bone  with  a  distinct 
angular  process  on  the  lower  edge  :  both  fore  and  hind  feet 
with  five  toes. 

Geographical  distribution, — One  species  of  tliis  section  is 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  a  second  in  Western 
Africa^ :  with  these  exceptions  the  group  is  confined  to  South 
America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  In  South  America 
the  species  of  Echimyina  are  only  known  to  occur  in  the 
northern  and  central  portions ;  Paraguay  appears  to  be  their 
southern  limit.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Cordilleras  none 
have  been  found. 


Genus,  Capromys, 

Jaodon.       Sat,  in  Journ.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 

Vol.  ii.  p.  3:^3  (Nov.  1822). 
Capromyg.  Derm arbst,  in  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  i.  p.  43  (Dec. 

1822). 

Echimyina  with  rootless  molar  teeth ;  each  upper  molar  with 
a  single  deep  fold  of  enamel  on  the  inner  side,  and  two  deep 
folds  on  the  outer ;  incisor  teeth  narrow,  and  convex  in  front : 
mufHe  broad,  with  a  mesial  longitudinal  groove ;  upper  Hp 
slightly  cleft :  ears  moderate ;  tail  of  moderate  length,  and 
somewhat  sparingly  clothed  with  hairs,  which  do  not  hide 
the  scaly  skin  :  feet  naked  beneath,  and  covered  with  small 
tubercles ;  nails  of  the  toes  large,  and  much  curved  :  pupil 
of  the  eye  vertical. 

*  Petromy*  typicta,  *  Auheodtu  Swmderinuui, 
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But  two  species  of  this  genus  are  known  ;  they  inhabit  the 
Island  of  Cuba. 

By  arranging  the  present  genus  at  the  end  of  the  Echitny- 
in  a,  adjoining  the  Octodon  section,  its  principal  characters 
will  be  indicated.  Thus,  the  species  of  Capromys  agree  with 
the  Octodons  in  having  rootless  molars,  but  these  teeth,  in 
their  more  complicated  structure,  resemble  the  molars  of  the 
Spiny  Rats  {Echimys) ;  and  the  more  elongated  form  of  the 
skull  is  another  point  which  induces  me  to  arrange  the  genus 
Capromys  in  the  Echimys*  division,  with  which  it  is  more 
distinctly  connected  by  other  genera,  than  with  the  Octo- 
dons*. 


CAPROMYS  PILORIDES. 
The  Short-tailed  Capromys. 

iModon  pilarides.        Sat,  Joura.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philadelphia, 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  333,  with  Plate  (Nov.  1822). 
Capromys  Foumeiri.    Dbsmarbst,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  i.  p.  43. 
**  **         Ramon  dr  la  Sagra,  Hist.  Phys.  de  Tile  de  Cuba, 

Mammir^res,  (i.  11  ;  Atlas,  Plates  3,  4,  6,  and  7. 
**  •*         Wagnbr,  Schrcb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  322. 

Tail  shorter  than  the  body :  fur  long,  very  harsh  to  the  touch, 
strongly  penciUed  with  black  and  rich  yellow ;  or,  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  with  yellowish  rust  colour ;  ears, 
muzzle^  throat,  and  chest,  white,  or  nearly  white  ;  abdomen 
rusty  yeUow ;  toes  whitish,  or  white :  tail  weU  clothed  at  the 

1  It  is  true  that  the  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  in  Habrocoma  are  as  com- 
plicated as  in  Capromys ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  however,  have  the  same 
simple  form  as  in  other  Oeiodontina ;  moreover,  the  cranium  of  Habrocoma, 
in  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  sphenoids,  the  large  openings  for  the  nerves, 
the  large  occipital  opening,  and,  indeed,  in  its  general  structure,  is  more 
removed  from  Capromys  than  are  the  true  Octodons. 
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root  with  rust-coloured  hairs,  sparingly  clothed  with  brown 
hairs  beyond. 

The  Capromys  piloridcH  inhabits  the  forests  of  Cuba, 
where,  according  to  M.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  it  is  seen  to 
climb  the  trees  with  great  activity,  both  for  safety  when 
danger  threatens,  and  to  seek  its  food,  which  not  only  con- 
sists of  fruits  and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  but  likewise 
the  flesh  of  animals,  and  especially  of  a  species  of  Lizard,  of 
the  genus  Anolis,  which  it  hunts  with  great  perseverance.  Jt 
is  readily  tamed. 

The  specimens  of  Capromys  in  our  English  collections 
appear  to  me  to  be  all  referrible  to  the  present  species.  In 
the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  are  two  adult  speci- 
mens and  a  skeleton,  which  I  will  proceed  to  describe : — 

One  of  these  specimens,  which  lived  in  the  Zoological 
Society's  museum  for  some  time,  has  the  head  almost  en- 
tirely pure  white,  the  crown  and  back  part  only  being 
coloured  like  the  back ;  a  few  dju*k  hairs,  however,  are  seen 
scattered  with  the  others,  but  chiefly  on  the  cheeks.  The 
chin,  throat,  and  chest,  are  pure  white ;  the  abdomen  rusty 
yellow  ;  on  the  sides  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  tlie  hairs 
are  black,  excepting  quite  at  the  root,  where  they  are  greyisli 
brown ;  and  near  the  point,  where  they  have  a  moderately 
broad  ring  of  rich  yellow:  on  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body 
the  yellow  becomes  deeper,  and  approaches  to  a  rust  colour, 
and  at  the  root  of  the  tail  the  hairs  are  entirely  of  a  bright  rust 
colour ;  about  two  inches  of  the  tail  is  densely  clothed  with  simi- 
lar hairs ;  on  the  remaining  portion,  the  hairs  are  of  a  deep 
brown  colour ;  short,  and  being  by  no  means  abundant^  they 
do  not  hide  the  scaly  skin.  The  ears  are  tolerably  well 
clothed  with  longish  white  hairs.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
limbs  is  chiefly  black,  being  but  slightly  pencilled  with 
yellow ;  the  fore  logs  are  rusty-white  internally,  and  the  hind 
legs  have  the  inner  side  clothed  with  bright  rusty  yellow  hairs. 
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like  those  on  the  abdomen.  The  hind  feet  are  almost  entirely 
black,  but  from  the  end  of  the  toes  spring  long  wliite  hairs  : 
the  fore  feet  are  white.  The  dimensions  of  this  specimen  are 
given  in  the  first  column,  which  likewise  includes  the  ad- 
measurements of  its  skull. 

The  second  specimen  referred  to,  diflbrs  from  the  first  in 
having  only  the  fore  part  of  the  muzzle  white ;  the  fore  legs 
slightly  suffused  with  chestnut  brown  on  the  outer  surface, 
and  the  hind  legs  and  haunches  almost  entirely  of  a  rich 
chestnut  red,  as  well  as  the  root  of  the  toil ;  the  throat  and 
chest  dirty  white ;  the  abdomen  of  a  pale  rust  colour,  but 
witli  many  interspersed  white  hairs ;  the  feet  dusky  brown ; 
the  toes  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  dirty  white  hairs ;  the 
long  hairs  projecting  over  the  nails  of  the  hind  feet  are,  however, 
most  of  them  dusky ;  the  hairs  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ears  are  some  of  them  rufous,  and  others  dirty  white. 

The  skull  figured  in  plate  12,  was  removed  from  a  specimen 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  I  conceive  is  an  immature 
individual  of  the  present  species :  its  fur  is  less  harsh  (though 
by  no  means  soft)  than  that  of  the  two  adult  animals  already 
described  ;  and  on  the  upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  body  the 
animal  is  pencilled  with  black  and  dirty  yellow ;  all  the  hairs 
are,  however,  of  an  ashy  grey  tint  at  the  root.  On  the  head 
and  cheeks  the  hairs  are  for  the  most  part  black  at  the 
extremity,  and  annulated  with  dirty  yellowish  white  ;  the  tip 
of  the  muzzle  is  grey  white,  as  are  also  the  chin  and  throat, 
whilst  the  abdomen  is  dirty  yellow,  and  rather  pale.  The  feet 
are  broAvn,  obscurely  pencilled  with  a  pale  colour ;  the  hairs 
springing  from  near  the  roots  of  the  njiils  are  white ;  the 
nails  dark  horn-coloured.  The  tail  is  clothed  with  Imirs 
which  average  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  which, 
though  tolerably  abundant,  do  not  quite  hide  the  scnly  skin, 
excepting  at  the  root  of  the  organ ;  here  they  are  of  a  rusty 
red  hue,  and  beyond,  tiie  hairs  arc  almost  entirely  of  a  pale 
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rusty  yellow  hue,  obscurely  tinted  with  brownish  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  apical  portion  of  the  tail.  The  ears  are 
clothed  with  gieyish  white  hairs  internally,  and  the  hairs  of 
the  moustaches  are  white  at  tlie  root,  and  black  beyond. 
The  length  of  the  animal,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  Uiil,  is  12"  0  " ;  of  its  tail,  l"  3'"  ;  of  the  ear,  9"' ; 
of  the  fore  foot  and  nails,  1"  0^-'" ;  and  of  the  hind  foot  and 
nails,  2"  m^'" . 

A  specimen  of  Capromi/>t  piioridrs^,  represented  on  Plate  l\ 
of  M.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra's  work,  agrees  with  the  animal  which 
furnishes  the  subject  of  my  first  description,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  forepart  of  the  head  is  not  \vhite,  as  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society's  specimen — a  peculitirity  which  may  probably  be 
attributed  partly  to  age,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
animal  having  been  long  in  confinement ;  and  on  Plate  4  of 
the  same  work  is  represented  an  almost  uniformly  sandy 
yellow  variety  of  the  animal. 

Zoolo^cal  Society.  Zoolo^^ical  Society. 
Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

20 

9 

22 

6 

*'     of  tail   

11 

6 

**     from  nose  to  ear   

3 

3 

3 

5 

**     of  ear  

1 

0 

1 

0 

Width  of  ditto  

1 

3 

1 

4 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails 

2 

5 

2 

6 

"     of  ditto,  not  including  the  nail 

2 

Ok 

2 

3> 

"     of  hind  foot  and  nails 

4 

0 

4 

0 

of  ditto,  without  the  nails  ... 

3 

5 

3 

6 

Height  of  animal,  about   

8 

0 

8 

0 

Length  of  skull   

3 

8 

3 

10 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

11 

1 

lOi 

of  ditto  between  orbits 

1 

Oi 

1 

H 

**     of  ditto  at  occiput   

1 

3^ 

1 

2i 

1  Named  Capromyt  Fumieri  on  the  Plate.  I  may  here  mention  that  the 
earliest  name  given  to  this  animal  {Itodon  pilorides)  has  not  been  adopted  by 
mammalogists  :  the  reason  given  for  rejecting  the  generic  term  is,  that  it  had 
been  previously  used  for  a  different  genus  of  Mammalia.  I  am  aware,  how- 
ever, of  no  objection  to  Say's  specific  name,  and  therefore  retain  it. 
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Zoological  Society.  Zoolo^pcal  Society. 
Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 


Length  of  nasal  bones  

1 

2 

I 

2 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

41 

"        "     in  front  

7f 

r> 

Length  of  zygomatic  arch   

1 

8} 

I 

8^ 

Greatest  depth  of  ditto  

7i 

6.^ 

Width  of  upper  incisors   

2J 

3 

From  incisor  to  molar  teeth   

1 

0 

1 

0 

Length  of  four  upper  molars  taken 

together   

11 

9i 

Width  of  foremost  molar   

2i 

2 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

2 

9 

2 

^ 

Height  of  ditto  behind  

1 

3! 

1 

H 

Length  of  angular  portion  

1 

n 

1 

3 

The  skeleton  of  the  Cpilorides  (PI.  14),  which  is  descrihod 
by  Prof.  Owen*,  and  well  figured  by  M.  Rumon  de  la  Sagra, 
agrees  in  all  essential  points  with  the  skeletons  of  the  Octo- 
dontinay  but  has  sixteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  consequently 
sixteen  dorsal  vertebne  {d.  v,  on  the  Plate).  Of  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae (/.  f.),  there  are  seven  ;  of  sacral  {s,  r.),  four;  and  of 
caudal  vertebra;  {c  d,  v.):  I  find  twenty,  in  a  skeleton  in  the 
Zoological  Society's  museum;  one  or  two  of  the  terminal 
vertebree  are,  however,  wanting  in  the  skeleton.  The  last 
two  or  three  of  the  cervical  vertebne  {c.  v )  have  slightly 
elevated  spines;  the  foremost  dorsal  vertebra  is  furnished 
with  a  short  spinous  process,  and  the  third,  and  several  fol- 
lowing dorsal  vertebrae,  differ  from  the  corresponding  bones 
in  the  Octodons,  in  having  the  spinous  process  as  much  pro- 
duced (diough  not  so  stout)  as  that  of  the  second  dorsal. 
The  femur  {/)  wants  the  prominent  ridge  on  tlie  outer  sur- 
face, which  is  found  in  Oclodon ;  in  other  parts  I  see  no 
differences  wortliy  of  note.  The  admeasurements  of  tlie  skull 
belonging  to  the  skeleton  referred  to,  are  given  in  the  second 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Part  2  (1832),  p.  100  :  other  parts 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  Capromys  will  be  found  described  in  detail  by  Prof. 
Owen  in  the  same  Part  of  the  Proceedings — see  pp.  68  to  7C. 
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column  of  dimonsioiis  in  tlic  proceding  pngo ;  tlie  principal 
admeasurements  of  (►ilier  piirts  of  the  skeleton  are  as 
follows : — 


Inches.  Lin<»s. 


Total  length  (mensuring  from  the  atlas  vertebra)  22 

6 

Length  of  scapula (Fl.  14  «.) 

2 

1 

Greatest  width  of  ditto  ... 

  1 

9 

Length  of  hu»nrn!8  (A.) 

  2 

7 

*'      of  ulna  (tt.)   

  3 

1 

*'      of  radius  (r.)  

 2 

G 

*•      of  fore  foot 

  2 

0 

*'      of  fenmr  (/.)  ... 

 3 

3 

**      of  tilia  (/.)   

  3 

*'      of  hind  foot 

 3 

7 

"      of  tail,  about   

 10 

0 

CAPROMYS  PREHENSILTS. 
Prehensile- tailed  Capnmiys. 

Capromys  prehennlis,    Pobppio,  Journ.  of  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philadelphia, 
iv.  Part  1,  p.  11.  1824. 
**  GuBRiK,  Magaz.  de  Zool.  1834,  cL  1. 

"  Ramon  db  la  Saora,  Hist.  Phys.  dc  Tile  de  Cuba, 

Mammif^res,  p.  12  ;  Atl.  PI.  5  (and  PI.  8,  fig:$.  2 
and  3— skoU).  1840. 
Poeyi,  GuERiN,  Mag.  de  Zool.  1834,  cl.  1,  PI.  15. 

Tail  nearly  equal  to  the  head  and  hody  in  length  ;  fur  moderate 
as  to  texture;  on  the  upper  parts,  of  a  mixed  grey  and 
rufous  tint ;  neck  yellowish ;  forehead,  checks,  and  throat 
yellow-white ;  chest  and  abdomen  white ;  tail  rufous  at  the 
base  ;  toes  clothed  with  whitish  hairs. 

Habitat,  Cuba. 

The  Cajrromys  prehensilis  is  known  in  Cuba  by  the 
name  Hutia  Caralali,  and  is  said  to  confine  itself  to  parts 
of  the  forests  which  are  remote  from  the  habitations  of  man, 
and  to  be  more  shy  and  less  tameable  than  the  Hutia  CongOy 
or  C.  pilorideti.    Like  the  last  mentioned  species,  it  is  an 
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expert  climber,  and,  according  to  M.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  it 
confines  itself  to  tlie  uppermost  branches  of  the  trees.  Its 
tail  is  prehensile  at  the  extremity ;  and  the  animal,  assisted 
by  this  organ,  is  enabled  to  cling  with  security  to  the  small 
twigs  of  the  trees,  or  to  the  parasitic  plants  witli  which  they 
are  overgrown,  and  amongst  which  it  usually  conceals  itself. 

From  C.  2)ilorides,  the  present  species  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  greater  length  of  its  tail,  the  less  harsh  nature 
of  its  fur,  and  its  smaller  size.  The  hairs  of  the  fur  are  soft 
next  the  skin,  but  rigid  at  the  point ;  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  they  are  black  at  the  root,  grey  in  the  middle,  and 
rufous  at  the  point.  The  tail  is  naked  beneatli  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  the  noils  of  the  toes  white. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Total  length,  from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail    25  0 

Length  of  tail   12  3 

of  fore  foot    1  7 

of  hind  foot  and  nails    3  8 

"      of  ear    7 

In  the  preceding  description  is  incorporated  the  chief 
characterisiics  of  the  C.  prehensilh,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Poeppig.  The  skull  of  this  animal,  according  to  the  well 
executed  figures  in  M.  De  la  Sagra's  work,  differs  from 
that  of  C,  pilorides  in  being  considerably  smaller,  in  having 
the  cranial  portion  relatively  narrower,  and  the  zygomata 
more  arched:  the  foremost  molar  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  would 
appear,  is  more  elongated,  and  wants  the  small  third  notch 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  side.  Its  principal  admeasure- 
ments (taken  from  the  figures  alluded  to)  are  as  follows : 

Inches.  Lines. 


Total  length  of  cranium       ...        ...       ...  3  0 

Width  from  outer  surface  of  zygomatic  arches  1  6i 

**     of  occipital  portion       ...    lOJ 

Length  from  upper  incisor  to  molar  teeth  ...  11 

**      of  four  upper  molars,  taken  together  7 
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Capromya  Poeyi.  Gderin. 
M.  Guerin  describes  the  C  Poeyi  as  follows  : — 

Fur  soft  and  flexible  ;  of  a  chestnut  colour,  penciUed  with  rufous 
and  yellow  ;  the  hairs  of  a  deep  chestnut  tint  next  the  skin  ;  a 
great  portion  of  them  rufous  at  the  point,  whilst  some  are 
yellowish  at  that  part :  the  head  brown,  with  the  exception 
of  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  which  are  of  a  pahsh  rufous 
yellow  colour ;  throat  and  abdomen  white ;  hairs  of  the 
moustaches  white  at  the  root,  and  of  a  chestnut  brown  hue 
beyond  ;  feet  of  a  palish  chestnut  colour  ;  tail  clothed 
throughout  with  long  rufous  hairs.  Total  length  (including 
thetaU)  26"  4'";  of  tail,  13"  2'". 

MM  Desraarest  and  Gervais,  after  having  compared  the 
C,  Poeyi  with  two  specimens  of  the  prehensilis,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  differences  which  were  perceptible 
did  not  warrant  the  specific  separation  of  these  animals.  The 
points  of  distinction  observed  were  these — 


6'.  prehensilin. 

Fur  coarse,  of  a  deep  chestnut 
colour;  dirty  white  on  the 
abdomen,  and  shghtly  suf- 
fused with  yellow :  head  of 
a  pale  golden  brown,  with 
some  rust-coloured  hairs. 

Hairs  of  the  moustaches  whit- 
ish at  the  root,  and  rusty  at 
the  point. 

Forehead  yellowish  white. 

Toes  covered  with  whitish  hairs ; 
nails  deep  brown. 

Tail  rather  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  body :  thickly 
beset  with  hairs  ;  the  ex- 
tremity naked  beneath. 


C.  Poeyi, 

Fur  soft  and  flexible,  of  a  chest- 
nut colour,  pencilled  with 
rusty  yellow  ;  abdomeu 
whitish. 

Hairs  of  the  moustaches  whit- 
ish at  the  root,  and  of  a 
deep  chestnut  colour  at  the 
point. 

Forehead  and  cheeks  rusty 
yellow. 

Toes  covered  with  ferruginoas 

hairs ;  nails  whitish. 
Tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 

entirely  covered  with  long, 

brushy  hairs. 


20o 


Genus,  Plagiodoiitia. 

Plaffiodoniia,    F.  Cuvier,  in  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  vi.  (Second 
Series),  p.  347  (1836). 

Echimyina  with  rootless  molars,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  with  a 
single  deep  fold  of  enamel  on  the  inner  side  running  obhquely 
forwards  and  inwards  from  near  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
tooth,  and  a  second  deep  fold  entering  from  the  outer  side, 
near  the  anterior  angle,  and  running  in  an  opposite  direction  ; 
molars  of  the  lower  jaw  each  with  two  deep  folds  on  the 
inner  side,  and  with  one  less  deep  fold  on  the  outer  side : 
toes  5 — 5  :  ears  small :  tail  short,  destitute  of  hair,  and  with 
a  scaly  skin. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known,  an  animal  inhabit- 
ing the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which  is  evidently  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  Capromys  of  the  neighbouring  island. 
Its  short  and  naked  tail,  combined  with  certain  differences 
observable  in  the  structure  of  the  molar  teeth,  furnish  the 
chief  distinguishing  characters.  Compared  with  the  molars 
of  the  Capromys,  those  of  the  Plagiodontia  are  shorter  in 
proportion  to  their  width — in  fact,  the  crowns  of  these  teeth 
are  very  nearly  equal  in  length  and  breadth,  and  approach  to 
a  rounded  form  :  the  foremost  moltu*  of  the  lower  jaw,  bow- 
ever,  furnishes  an  exception,  being  decidedly  longer  than 
broad :  and,  witli  regard  to  the  indenting  folds  of  enamel, 
there  is  a  well-marked  difference  in  the  upper  molars  of  the 
Capromys  and  Plagiodontia ;  these  teeth,  in  the  hitter  animal, 
having  but  one  external  or  internal  fold,  whilst  in  the  former 
they  have  two  folds  on  the  outer  side ;  and,  moreover  tlie  in- 
denting folds  of  the  molars  in  l^lagiodontia  are  renuirkable  for 
their  oblique  dirccUon. 
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PLAGIODONTIA  iEDIUM. 

{Plate  13,  fig.  2). 

Plagidontitt  adium,  F.  Cuvier,  Ann.  des  Sd.  Nat.  vi.  (New 

Series),  p.  347,  PI.  17. 

Capromys  (Plagiodontia)  adivm,    Wagnbr,  Schreb.   Saugth.   Suppl.  iii. 

p.  325. 

The  Plof/iodoNtia  <edium  is  described  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  as 
a  large  Rat-like  animal,  somewhat  less  than  the  Common 
Rabbit,  standing  low  on  the  legs,  with  small  ears,  and  a  short 
naked  tail,  having  a  scaly  skin.  Its  for  is  composed  of  two 
kinds  of  hair ;  the  one  fine  and  silky,  which  forms  the  chief 
clothing  of  the  animal,  and  the  other,  longer  and  coarser : 
the  finer  hairs  are  grey  at  the  root,  and  of  a  fawn  colour  ex- 
ternally, the  latter  colour  occupying  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
length  of  each  hair ;  the  coarser  hairs  (which  are  tolerably 
abundant)  are  black,  excepting  on  the  under  parts  of  the 
body,  w^here  they  are  whitish  ;  here  the  softer  hairs  are  of  a 
pale  yellowish  brown  hue. 

Inches.  Lines. 
Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail       ...    13  2 
of  tail    5  5 

This  animal  feeds  upon  roots  and  fruits ;  and  being 
esteemed  very  good  eating,  it  is  so  much  sought  after,  that 
it  has  become  very  rare. 

Genus,  Myoj)otamuft  ^ . 

Myopoittmu$,    (Commbrson)  Geoffroy,  Annales  des  Museum,     p.  81, 

(1805). 

Moitonoittt.     Wbsmael,  Bullet.  Roy.  des  Sci.  de  Bmxelles,  Annee  1841, 
2««  Partic,  p.  61. 

*  From  fius,  a  rat ;  and  wortifihs,  a  river. 
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Echimyina  with  semi-rooted  molar  teeth,  of  which  the  hmdermost 
in  each  jaw  are  the  largest ;  each  upper  molar  with  two 
external,  and  two  internal  deep  folds  of  enamel ;  the  lower 
molars  with  three  internal  folds,  and  one  indentation  enter- 
ing from  the  outer  side :  incisor  teeth  very  large  :  palate 
much  contracted  between  the  front  molar  teeth :  hind  feet 
webbed :  tail  of  moderate  length,  sparingly  clothed  with 
short  hairs. 


MYOPOTAMUS  COYPUS. 
The  Coypu. 
(.Plate  15,  fig.  1). 


Mum  Coy  put. 

•*  eoMieroidet, 
Myqpotamut  Coyput, 

Hydromyt  " 

«4  (I 

PotamjfB  Coypou, 
Myopotamut  Bonariemis, 

Moiionoitts  Popelairi. 

Guillinomyt  ChilefuU. 

Qjuouiya, 

Coypu  Rat,  ' 


Molina,  Saggio  sulla  Storia  Naturale  de  Chili, 
8vo.  cd.  (1782),  p.  287  ;  4to.  ed.  (1810), 
p.  239. 

Barrow,  in  Linnean  Transact,  xi.  p.  168  (1812). 
(Commerson)  Geoff.,  Ann.  du  Mus.  vi.  p.  81, 

(1805). 
Geoff.,  1.  c. 

Dbsm.,  Mamm.  p.  296  (1822). 

De6M.,  Diet,  des  Sci.  Nat.  xliv.  p.  491. 

Rbngger,  Natorgesch.  der  Saugth.  von  Para- 
guay, p.  237  (1830). 

Wesmarl,  Bullet,  de  I'Aead.  Roj.  des  Sci.  de 
Bnixelles.  Annde  1841,  2ine  Partie,  p.  61. 

Lesson,  Nouv.  Tab.  du  Regne  Anim.  p.  126, 
(1842). 

AzARA,  Essais  sur  les  Quadr.  de  Paraguay,  ii.  p.  1. 
Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  ii.  Pt.  1,  p.  48. 


Ears  of  moderate  size ;  tail  nearly  equal  to  the  body  in  length : 
fur  long :  the  under  fur  very  dense  and  soft ;  upper  parts  of 
the  animal  pencilled  with  dusky  and  brownish  yellow,  in 
about  equal  proportions  ;  sides  and  under  parts  with  the 
prevailing  tint  brown-yellow ;  tip  of  muzzle  and  chin  white  ; 
a  yeUow  patch  immediately  beneath  the  ear-opening:  feet 
dusky  brown. 

Immature  specimens — General  hue  rich  brown ;  on  the  sides  of 
the  body,  inclining  to  yellow. 
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The  Coypu  is  very  nearly  equal  iii  size  to  the  Beaver,  and 
bears  a  considerable  superficial  resemblance  to  Uiat  animal ; 
its  tail,  however,  is  cylindrical,  has  a  scaly  skin,  and  is  scantily 
clotlied  with  short  stifl*  hairs,  like  that  of  the  Rat.  It  inhabits 
the  rivei-s  and  streams  of  a  great  portion  of  South  America, 
occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes.  On  the  eastern  side 
it  extends  from  Peni^  southwards,  to  the  Rio  Chupat,  in 
48°  20' 2.  In  the  eastern  portions  of  Brazil,  the  Coypu  was 
not  met  with  by  the  Prince  of  Nieuwied.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  Andes,  this  animal  ranges,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin, 
from  the  valleys  of  Central  Chile,  (Lat.  33°)  to  48°  south,  or 
perhaps  even  somewhat  further,  but  does  not  extend  toTien-a 
del  Fuego.  In  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  Mr.  Darwin  states, 
these  animals,  instead  of  inhabiting  fresh  water,  live  exclu- 
sively in  the  bays  and  channels  which  extend  between  the 
innumerable  small  islets  of  that  group.  They  make  their 
burrows  within  the  forest,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rocky 
beaches.  The  inhabitants  of  Chiloe,  who  sometimes  visit 
this  Arcliipelago  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  state  tliat  the 
Coypus  here  do  not  live  solely  on  vegetable  matter,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  inhabiting  rivers,  but  that  they  sometimes 
eat  shell-fish.  The  Coypu  is  said  to  be  a  bold  animal,  and 
to  fight  fiercely  with  the  dogs  employed  in  chasing  it.  Its 
flesh  is  white  and  well  flavoured.  At  Buenos  Ayres  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  the  skins  of  the  Coypus,  there  called  Nutrias, 
or  Otters 3,  is  carried  on. 

I  learn  from  Mr.  Bridges,  tliat  in  tlie  southern  parts  of 
Chile  the  Coypu  abounds  more  in  the  lakes  than  in  rivers, 
and  more  especially  frequents  those  waters  in  wliich  the 
Typha  latifoUa  and  Scirjms  are  plentiful,  and  serve  to  give 
them  shelter.  The  Coypu  is  most  abundant,  according  to 
Mr.  Bridges*  observations,  on  the  borders  of  the  River  Maypo, 

'  TMhudi,  Faaiia  Peruana.  -  Darwin,  Voy.  of  the  Beagle. 

3  Voy.  of  the  Beagle,  pp.  78-9. 
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near  Santiago,  and  in  tlie  lakes  of  Aculeo  juid  Quintoro.  In 
the  breeding  season,  which  is  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  the  Coypus  emit  a  mournful  cry,  which  much 
resembles  that  of  a  child  when  in  distress.  The  female 
Coypu  evinces  much  attachment  for  her  young,  and  swims 
with  them  on  her  back,  until  they  are  sufficiently  large  to 
follow  the  parent.  This  habit  helps  to  explain  the  singular 
position  of  the  nipples  noticed  in  the  female  Coypu.  Of 
these,  four  were  found,  by  M.  Lereboullet,  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  and  situated  rather  above  the  mesial  line  of  the  flanks, 
the  foremost  being  placed  behind  the  shoulder,  and  the 
Undermost  in  iBront  of  the  thigh  ^ 

A  series  of  specimens  of  the  Coypu  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum collection  exhibits  the  differences  of  age  in  this 
animal  from  an  early  period  upwards.  A  fine  large  specimen 
of  two  feet  in  length,  without  including  the  tail,  has  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  pencilled  with  black  and  brown- 
yellow,  in  about  equal  proportions ;  on  the  sides  of  the  body 
the  yellow  hue  slightly  prevails ;  and  the  under  parts  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  differ  from  the  flanks  in  the  colouring. 
The  long,  dense,  and  soft  under  fur  is  of  a  brown-black  hue 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal,  dusky  brown  on  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  of  a  less  deep  brown  on  the  under  parts. 
Of  the  long  hdrs,  which  are  tolerably  abundant,  and  by  no 
means  harsh,  the  longest  are  entirely  black  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  others,  which  are  more  numerous, 

'  See  M.  Lereboullet's  Paper  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Coypu,  in  the  M^- 
moires  de  la  Society  du  Muaeum  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Strasbourg,  iii.  Ft.  3 
(1843).  Mr.  Christie  had  previously  called  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the 
position  of  the  mammK  in  the  Coypu,  which  he  describes  as  being  *'  situated 
extremely  high  up  on  the  sides" — see  Proc.  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  for  1835,  p.  182. 
This  position  of  the  nipples,  rather  on  the  sides  than  the  under  part  of  the 
body,  perhaps  will  be  found  a  common  circumstance  in  the  Hystricine  division 
of  Rodents,  since  I  have  found  them  so  situated  in  the  genera  Lagoiiomwt, 
Oeiodon,  Habrocoma,  and  I^elomys :  here,  however,  they  arc  perhaps  placed 
somewhat  less  high  on  the  flanks  than  in  the  Coypu. 
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are  black  at  the  point,  and  annulated  with  brownish  yellow 
towards  the  point.  The  feet  are  dark  brown :  the  naked 
soles  are  black.  The  fore  feet  present  no  points  of  structure 
to  arrest  our  attention,  there  being  the  usual  number  of  toes, 
and  a  short  thumb,  with  a  curved  and  truncated  nail  of  mode- 
rate size.  The  hind  feet  are  remarkably  large,  and  four  of 
the  long  toes  are  united  by  an  ample  web :  the  outer  toe  is 
free,  but  has  a  narrow  band  of  loose  skin  along  its  inner 
surface.  The  nails  of  the  toes  are  long,  hollow  beneatli,  and 
by  no  means  deep,  nor  strongly  compressed  :  those  of  the 
hind  feet,  which  are  the  longest,  are  but  little  arched.  The 
lip  of  the  muzzle  is  clothed  with  small  white  hairs  throughout 
(very  distinctly  so  in  the  young  animal) ,  witli  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  space  adjoining  the  nostrils.  The  chin  is  white,  and 
so  are  the  portions  of  the  lip  which  overlap  tlie  palate  ante- 
rior to  the  molar  teeth.  The  upper  lip  is  not  cleft,  being 
merely  notched  immediately  above  the  large  incisor  teeth, 
which  latter  are  of  a  deep  orange  colour  in  front.  The  tml 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body — not  including  the  head — and 
sparingly  clothed  with  short  stiff  hairs,  which  spring  from 
between  tlie  scales  with  which  the  skin  is  covered,  as  in  tlie 
Common  Rat.  The  admeasurements  of  this  specimen  are 
given  in  column  No.  1. 

A  second  specimen  of  rather  smaller  size  differs  only  in 
having  the  flanks  considerably  suffused  with  yellow^.  Otlier 
specimens,  still  smaller,  are  almost  entirely  of  a  rich  brown 
colour,  somewhat  inclining  to  yellow  on  the  sides  and  under 
parts  of  the  body :  and  a  very  young  specimen,  of  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  differs  from  these  last,  in  having  the 
tail  well  covered  with  bright  reddish  brown  hairs.  All  the 
specimens  have  dark  brown  feet,  the  tip  of  tlie  muzzle  and 
chin  white,  and  a  large  yellow  patch  immediately  beneath  the 
car  opening. 

*  Its  dimeniions  are  in  column  No.  2. 
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No.  I. 

No.  3. 

No.  3. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ids.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  ... 

24 

G 

18 

G 

17  0 

•*      of  Uil   

17 

6 

12 

9 

10  0 

*•      from  tip  of  nose  to  ear   

4 

8 

3 

4 

3  3 

"      of  ear   

8§ 

74 

7h 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

4 

1 

H 

1  U 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails   

2 

9 

2 

3 

2  2 

**      of  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe  of  ditto 

6 

5 

5 

'*      of  hind  foot  and  nails   

5 

6 

4 

7 

4  5 

**      of  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe 

6 

5 

5i 

In  the  structure  of  its  teeth  the  Coypu  will  bear  a  tolera- 
bly close  comparison  with  the  Beaver ;  the  molars  of  the 
Coypu,  however,  are  rooted,  the  foremost  in  either  jaw  dis- 
tinctly so  ;  the  hindermost  are  more  deeply  implanted  in  their 
sockets,  and  have  short  roots  ^  With  regard  to  the  folds  of 
enamel,  they  are  disposed  as  follows  in  the  teeth  of  the  adult 
animal :  each  upper  molar  has  a  loop  or  fold  entering  the 
crown  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  inner  side,  and  extending 
half  way  across  the  tooth,  and  on  tlie  outer  half  of  the  crown, 
are  seen  three  transverse  areas  enclosed  by  enamel,  each  ex- 
tending from  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth  to  the  middle,  or 
very  nearly  so ;  the  hindermost  molar,  however,  differs  from 
the  rest  in  having  but  one  of  these  isolated  areas  ;  that  cor- 
responding to  the  second  area  in  the  other  teeth  here  assumes 
the  form  of  a  loop,  entering  from  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth, 
and  the  third  area  in  like  manner  is  replaced  by  a  fold  of 

'  The  molars  of  the  Coypu  do  not  become  rooted  at  so  early  a  period  as  in 
the  Rats  and  Echimys  group,  nor  does  the  body  of  one  of  these  tet^th  begin  to 
divide  into  roots  so  near  the  crown  as  in  tbo^e  animals :  hence  (with  the  exception 
of  the  foremost  molar  of  each  series)  we  cannot  ptrceive  ihat  they  possess  roots 
until  they  are  removed  from  the  jaw  :  in  the  Rats  the  roots  are  visible  when 
the  tooth  is  in  the  socket.  Molars  presenting  the  conditions  of  those  of  the 
Coypu  I  distinguish  by  the  term  semi-rooted. 
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enamel,  but  this  enters  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tootli. 
Tlie  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  have  one  moderately  deep  fold 
entering  from  the  middle  of  the  outer  side,  and  three  deeper 
folds  on  the  inner  side,  except  it  be  in  the  two  foremost 
molars,  where  the  inner  folds  have  assumed  the  form  of  isolated 
areas,  corresponding  to  those  on  the  outer  half  of  the  upper 
molars.  In  the  half-grown  animal,  where  but  three  molars 
of  each  series  are  developed,  tlic  foremost  molar  has  one  in- 
ternal and  three  external  folds  of  enamel ;  the  second  has  two 
internal  and  two  external  folds,  and  the  third  molar  has  three 
loops  of  enamel,  two  external  and  one  internal,  and  a  trans- 
verse lobe  behind,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  enamel. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Coypu  is  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  genera  Echimys,  Capromyft,  and  Octodon,  and  therefore 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  Beaver,  with  which 
animal  the  Coypu  has  been  associated.  The  incisor  teeth 
of  the  animal  before  us  being  very  large,  the  zygomatic  arch 
is  deep  and  strong,  and  the  temporal  ridges  meet  to  form  a 
slight  crest :  the  palate  is  moderately  broad  behind,  but  is 
exceedingly  contracted  between  the  foremost  molar  teeth — these 
teeth,  indeed,  almost  meet.  The  form  of  the  occiput  is  worthy  of 
notice,  since,  besides  tlie  ordinary  processes  which  correspond 
to  the  mastoid,  and  which  are  very  large,  there  are  two  otlier 
processes ;  they  are  smaller  than  the  first,  above  which  they 
are  placed,  but  are  still  very  prominent :  a  small  portion  of 
the  petro-tympanic  bone  separates  the  two  processes  on  either 
side  of  the  occiput.  The  lower  jaw  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  small  size  of  the  coronoid  process  (a  mere  tubercle,  which 
projects  but  little  above  tlie  crowns  of  the  molar  teetli),  and 
for  the  angular  portion  being  thrown  boldly  outwards,  and 
thus  giving  a  great  width  to  the  space  between  the  rami 
behind.  The  lower  edge  of  the  angular  portion  is  much  ex- 
panded, and  produced  into  an  angle  on  the  inner  side.  The 
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vertebrflB  nre — dorsal,  13  ;  lumbar,  0  ;  sacral,  4  (anchyloscd) ; 
caudal,  26  ^ 


lnche». 

Lines. 

Total  length  of  skeleton   

..  32 

8 

of  which  the  skull  is  

4 

8 

Width  of  skull   

2 

9 

Length  of  nasal  bones    

1 

9 

Width  of  ditto  in  front  

n  1 

"      behind  ...   

6 

**     between  orbits   

11 

From  incisor  to  molar  teeth     ...        ..  .. 

1 

4 

Width  of  incisors 

6 

Length  of  four  upper  molars,  taken  together  1 

2 

"      of  lower  jaw                        ...  . 

..  4 

0 

Width  behind   

..  3 

2 

Length  of  scapula   

.  2 

6 

of  humerus  

2 

8 

"      of  ulna  

3 

9 

"      of  radius   

3 

0 

**      of  fore  foot   

2 

4i 

*•     of  femur   

,.  3 

5 

**     of  tibia  

4 

1 

"     of  hind  foot  

.  5 

0 

"     of  caudal  vertebne,  taken  together . 

.  16 

7 

^  Mr.  Martin,  who  giyes  a  detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Coypu 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  November,  1835,  expresses 
bif  r^ret  that  he  was  unable  to  examine  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  since 
CuTier  notices  a  peculiarity  in  those  of  the  carpus,  I  may  mention  that  in  two 
carefully  prepared  fore  feet  of  the  Coypu  now  before  me,  I  can  perceive  nothing 
abnormal — they  present  the  ordinary  Rodent  structure  in  this  part ;  the  true 
carpal  bones  are  eight  in  number ;  three  in  the  upper  range,  viz.  the  pisiform 
(PI.  14,  fig.  2  pt)  and  cuneiform  (c),  and  a  large  transverse  bone  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  scaphoid  and  lunare  («c.  V)  ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary  four 
bones  in  the  lower  range,  there  is  a  small  triagular  bone  (*)  wedged  in  between 
the  oe  magnum  (m),  trapezoides  and  lunare.  Beyond  these  are  two  other 
bones,  which  are  less  constant,  a  large  flat  bone  (f)  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
wrist  attached  partly  to  the  scaphoid  and  partly  to  the  trapezium  (/m)  ;  and  a 
somewhat  smaller  fiat  bone  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist,  which  joins  the  pisi- 
form.— The  bone  «n,  in  the  figure  referred  to,  is  the  unciform  ;  and  the  bones 
mc  1  to  mc  5/  are  the  five  metacarpals;  mc  1  being  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb,  or  inner  toe.  The  tarsus  of  the  Coypu  is  represented  on  the  same 
Plate,  fig.  3  :  cm,  is  the  calcaneum  ;  a,  the  astragalus ;  n,  the  naviculare ;  rd, 
the  cuboid ;  c  1,  the  internal  cuneiform ;  c  2,  the  middle  cuneiform  ;  and  c  3, 
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Genus,  Cerromyn^- 

Cn-eomyg,    F.  Cuvier  et  Geofp.,  Mammiferes,  dOme  livr.  PI.  60  (Sfpt. 

1829) ;  NouvelleR  Annales  du  Museum,  i.  p.  449  (1832). 
**  Wagner,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  349. 

Echiinyina  with  the  molar  teeth  of  equal  size,  or  very  nearly  so ; 
the  crowns  of  a  rounded  form,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  with 
a  deep  fold  of  enamel  entering  from  the  inner  side,  and  with 
three  transverse  areas  surrounded  by  enamel,  and  occupying 
the  outer  half  of  the  tooth  ;  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  like  those 
of  the  upper,  but  with  the  areas  and  enamel  fold,  reversed  in 
position  :  feet  normal ;  tail  long  and  scaly  ;  ears  moderately 
large  :  fur  moderate  as  to  texture. 

Habitat,  Brazil. 

The  skull  of  the  Cercotnys  citnicularius,  figured  by  M.  F. 
Cuvier  2,  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  species  of  Echimys, 
but  the  molar  teeth  of  the  animal  agree  very  closely  in  tlieir 
structure  with  those  of  the  Coypu,  differing,  however,  in  being 
of  equal  size :  beyond  this,  the  genus  Cercomys  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Myopotamus  by  the  hind  feet  being 
destitute  of  web,  sliowing  that  the  habits  of  the  animal  are 
dissimilar;  and  from  the  species  of  Echimys  generally,  it 
differs  in  having  the  body  clothed  with  fur  of  tlie  ordinary 
kind —destitute  of  bristles,  or  spines.  In  stating  that  the 
feet  are  of  normal  structure  in  the  Cercomys,  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  they  are  provided  with  five  toes,  and  that 
the  thumb,  or  inner  toe  of  the  fore  foot,  is  small,  and  has  a 
small  nail. 

the  external  cuneiform  bones :  1  to  m/  5,  are  the  fi?e  metatarsal  bones,  that 
of  the  inner  toe  being  marked  mi  1 . 

1  So  named  from  its  having  a  tail  like  that  of  the  Rat. 
Nouv.  Ann.  da  Mus.  i.  PI.  19,  figs.  1  and  2. 
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CERCOMYS  CUNICULARTUS. 
The  Cercomys. 

CfreoN^i  eunieulariut  (Cercomys  do  Brazil).  F.  Cuyikr,  Mamm.  iii.  PL  60 ; 

Nouv.  Ann.  du  Mob.  i.  449,  PI.  18,  fig.  1,  molar 
teeth  of  upper  jaw;  PI.  19,  figs.  1  and  2,  cranium. 
"  '*         Wa8nbb,  Scbreb.  Saugth.  iii.  p.  350. 

Ears  moderately  large  ;  tail  about  equal  to  the  head  and  body  in 
length  ;  tarsus  long :  fur  moderate  as  to  texture,  its  general 
tint  deep  brown,  the  sides  of  the  body  of  a  paler  hue,  and 
the  under  parts  impure  white. 

The  animal  upon  which  M.  F.  Cuvier  founds  his  genus 
Cercomys  was  brought  by  M.  Auguste  de  Saint-Hilaire  from 
the  province  of  Minas  Oeraes  in  Brazil,  and  is  the  only 
known  species  of  the  genus.  In  size  and  general  appearance, 
it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Common  Rat  {Mus 
decumanus),  but,  according  to  M.  Cuvier,  its  head  is  more 
arched,  and  it  has  larger  ears :  its  nostrils  are  very  small, 
and  surrounded  only  by  a  narrow  naked  space  ;  the  hind  feet 
are  long.  Although  the  general  hue  of  the  fur  is  deep  brown, 
the  hairs  taken  separately  have  their  visible  ends  eitlier  black 
ox  fawn  colour ;  the  hairs  of  the  ordinary  fur  being  grey  at 
the  base,  and  of  a  fawn  colour  at  the  point,  whilst  the  longer 
and  coarser  interspersed  hairs  ar€  black  at  tlie  extremity.  The 
dimensioQS  of  the  animal  are  not  given  by  M  F.  Cuvier,  but 
it  is  said  to  be  represented  of  the  natural  size  on  his  Plate ;  ac- 
cording to  which  it  measures,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  taiJ,  about  5f  inches ;  its  tail,  Q-^ 
inches ;  ears,  8  lines ;  and  tarsus  (including  the  nails),  1 
inch  and  10  lines.   The  skull  (according  to  the  figure)  is  in — 

Inchfs.  iitnes. 

Total  length                                                1  11 J 

Width   \0i 

**     between  orbits         ..                 ...  b\ 
TOL.  11.  X 
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Genus,  Petromyn, 

Petrom^t,    Smith,  South  African  Qaarterly  Journal,  No.  5,  p.  2  (1831); 
and  id.  Second  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

Echimyina  with  the  molar  teeth  very  nearly  equal  in  size,  and 
rooted ;  their  crowns  of  a  quadrate  form,  placed  obliquely  in 
the  jaw,  80  that  the  inner  front  angle  is  the  most  forward ; 
each  tooth  with  a  single  indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  either 
side,  the  folds  of  opposite  sides  meeting  in  the  mesial  line  of 
the  tooth :  incisor  teeth  small  and  compressed,  rather  deeper 
than  wide,  and  flat  in  front :  body  clothed  with  fur  of  the 
ordinary  kind;  ears  rather  small — ^hairy:  feet  small;  toes 
5 — 5,  the  thumb  exceedingly  small,  but  provided  with  a 
small  nail :  tail  about  equal  to  the  body  in  length,  well 
covered  with  moderately  long  hairs,  which  gradually  increase 
in  length  towards  the  apex  of  the  organ,  where  they  are 
longest. 

Habitat,  South  Africa. 

The  little  animal  on  which  the  genus  Petromya  is  founded 
is  remarkable  amongst  the  Old  World  Bodents  for  presenting 
characters  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  species  of  South 
America.  In  having  a  brushy  tail,  and  a  separate  small  groove 
within  the  ant-orbital  opening  for  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  as 
well  as  in  having  but  one  indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  either 
side  of  each  molar  tooth,  it  agrees  with  the  Octodons,  but  it 
di£fers  from  those  animals,  and  resembles  the  Echimyina,  in 
having  the  molar  teeth  rooted.  The  extremity  of  the  muzzle 
is  clothed  with  small  hairs,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  very 
narrow  space  around  the  nostrils,  which  is  naked :  the  upper 
lip  is  merely  notched  immediately  above  the  incisor  teeth. 
The  feet  are  rather  small,  and  naked  (and  apparently  smooth) 
beneath ;  the  toes  are  provided  with  small,  curved,  and  com- 
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PETROMYS. 

pressed  claws.  The  stomach  is  oblong,  curved,  and  of  nearly 
equal  diameter  at  each  extremity ;  the  coecum  is  voluminous  ^ 
The  skull  of  the  Petromys  is  remarkably  depressed ;  the 
cerebral  portion  short  and  broad  ;  the  facial  portion  narrow, 
and  slightly  elongated;  the  upper  surface  almost  flat;  the 
ant-orbital  opening  large ;  the  zygomatic  arch  short  and  deep, 
the  malar  bone  produced,  above,  into  an  obtuse  post- orbital  pro- 
cess ;  and,  below  a  distinct  ridge  -vvhich  crosses  its  outer 
surface  almost  horizontally— descending  slightly,  however, 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  zygoma — is  a  narrow  plate  of  bone, 
which,  commencing  near  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma, 
runs  back,  and  terminates  abniptly  near  the  middle  of  the 
malar  bone.  The  incisive  foramen  is  large,  extending  from 
a  point  opposite  the  front  edge  of  the  foremost  molar,  to 
within  about  i^th  of  an  inch  from  the  incisors,  and  with  a 
width  of  l-J-  lines.  The  palate  between  the  molar  teeth  is 
narrow,  being  about  Ij  lines  in  width  at  the  widest  part, 
which  is  behind,  and  scarcely  one  line  in  width  between  the 
front  molars.  The  post-palatal  emargination  is  V-shaped,  the 
apex  of  the  angle  being  rather  behind  the  last  molar  teeth. 
The  auditory  bullee  are  tolerably  large,  and  very  convex.  The 
occipital  bone  sends  out  two  branches  on  either  side,  as  in 
Echimys:  the  one,  directed  outwards  and  downwards,  termi- 
nates a  little  behind  the  ear-opening ;  the  second  is  widely 
separated  from  the  first  by  a  portion  of  the  petro- tympanic 
bone,  and  descends  vertieally,  forming  the  ordinai7  mastoid 
process  of  the  ex -occipital  bone.  The  coronoid  process  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  small,  and  the  condyloid  process  is  but  little 
elevated.  The  angular  projection  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  angular  portion  is  but  little  maiked. 

^  These  parte  are  beautifully  figured,  together  with  other  details,  in  Dr. 
Smith'a    lUustntioiu/'  &c  No.  ix.  PI.  21. 
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PETROMYS  TYPICUS. 
The  Petromys. 
(.Plate  17,  fig.  1). 

Petromyt  typieut.    Smith,  Soath  African  Qaarterly  Journal,  No.  5,  p.  2  ; 

Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa,  No.  ix. 
Mammalia,  Pk.  20  and  21. 

Fur  moderately  long  and  soft ;  prevailing  colour  rufous-brown  . 
head  (with  the  exception  of  the  muzzle,  which  is  rufous)  and 
fore  parts  of  the  body  greyish  brown ;  throat  inchning  to 
white  ;  abdomen  palish  rufous-yellow  :  tail  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  body  at  the  root;  the  remaining  portion 
bUck. 

The  Petromys,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Smith,  is  found  on  the 
rocky  hills  which  occur  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Orange 
River.  It  seems  to  feed  principally  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  was  seen  to  eat  the  flowers  of  certain  synga* 
nesious  plants,  particularly  those  of  a  species  of  Senecio, 
When  feeding  it  showed  little  fear  of  man,  and,  unless  closely 
approached,  continued  actively  devouring  flower  after  flower, 
although  it  could  not  have  been  insensible  to  its  being  ob- 
served. When  approached,  however,  too  closely,  it  retreated 
amongst  the  loose  stones,  or  in  a  crevice  in  the  rock. 

The  hairs  of  the  fur  of  this  animal  are  ahnost  entirely  of 
one  kind,  and  on  the  back  and  flanks,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  hind  legs,  and  basal  portion  of  the  tail,  the  fur  is  almost 
of  an  uniform  bright  brownish  rufous  colour ;  at  the  root, 
however,  the  hairs  are  of  pale  brown-grey,  and  the  extreme 
points  of  many  of  the  hairs  are  dusky.  The  upper  surfietce 
of  the  head,  and  the  cheeks,  as  well  as  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
are  clothed  with  ashy,  or  brownish  grey  hairs,  which  are  finely 
annulated  with  rufous  near  the  point :  the  tip  of  the  muzzle 
and  orbit  of  the  eye  are  bright  rufous :  the  moustaches. 
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which  are  very  long,  are  entirely  black.  The  ears  are  rather 
small,  emarginated  behind,  and  moderately  well  clothed  with 
small  hairs,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  rufous  tint,  but 
from  the  edges  of  the  ears  spring  numerous,  longish,  and 
extremely  fine  dusky  hairs.  The  chin  is  rufous ;  the  throat 
rufous  white,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  grey,  the  hairs  being 
of  the  latter  colour  at  the  roots.  The  hairs  on  the  abdomen 
are  of  a  palish  rufous  yellow  colour  externally,  and  ashy 
grey  at  the  root :  the  feet  are  of  the  same  bright  brown- 
rufous,  or  brown-rust,  as  the  back;  their  naked  soles  are 
black,  as  ai*e  also  the  nails  of  the  toes.  The  tail  is  well 
clothed  with  somewhat  stiff  brown-black  hairs^  having  an 
average  length  of  about  half  an  inch ;  near  the  root  they 
are  distinctly  shorter,  and  at  the  opposite  extremity  they  are 
most  of  them  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
about  one  inch  of  the  tail,  at  the  root,  is  clothed  with  fur  like 
that  on  the  back,  both  in  texture  and  colour. 


Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

7 

6 

7 

5 

**     of  tail  (not  including  the  hair) 

5 

8 

4 

10 

•*     of  ear   

4i 

4 

Width  of  ditto   

7< 

6i 

Length  of  fore  foot   

Si 

8 

"     of  hind  foot  ..   

1 

3f 

1 

H 

**     length  of  skull  

1 

8i 

1 

7f 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

0 

1 

0 

**     between  orbits  ...   

5 

Length  of  ntuM\  bones   

7 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

H 

u 

*•        "      in  front   

2} 

Length  of  sygomatic  arch   

8 

8 

Greatest  depth  of  ditto   

2* 

From  incisors  to  molar  teeth 

4* 

H 

Length  of  four  upper  molars,  taken 

together 

4i 

Width  of  incisors  ...   

li 

u 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

1 

1 

1 

Height  of  ditto  (measuring  from  the 

condyle)   

6 

5 
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Geuus,  Dactylomys, 

DaetyUmyt,    Is.  GKOFrm.,  Magmsin  deZoologie,  par  M.  Go^rin-Menefille, 
Annee  1840,  Mammiferes,  p.  27. 
"  Waonbr,  Schreb.  Saagth.  Sappl.  iii.  p.  347  (1843). 

Echimyina  with  but  four  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  and  these  armed 
with  short,  convex  nails ;  the  intermediate  pair  of  toes  long : 
the  series  of  molar  teeth  of  opposite  sides  of  the  upper  jaw 
converging  and  nearly  meeting  in  front ;  all  the  molars  re- 
latively large  ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw  each  composed  of  two 
separate  lobes,  which  are  contracted  and  pointed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  tooth ;  and  broad,  and  with  a  deep  fold 
of  enamel,  on  the  outer  side:  the  foremost  molar  of  the 
lower  jaw  with  one  external  and  two  internal  folds  of  enamel, 
and  the  remaining  molars  each  with  two  lobes,  of  which, 
one — forming  the  hinder  part  of  the  tooth — ^is  narrow  and 
transverse  ;  the  other  is  broad  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth, 
where  it  has  a  deeply  indenting  enamel  fold. 

The  genus  l)ac*ylomys  is  founded  by  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy 
St.-Hilaire  upon  an  animal  which  had  long  previously  been 
known,  having  been  described  by  Desmarest  and  others, 
under  the  name  Echimys  dactylinm.  From  Echimys  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  total  absence  of  a  thumb  to  tlie 
fore  foot,  the  inequality  of  the  toes  of  the  same  foot,  the 
middle  pair  being  considerably  longer  than  the  outer  toes, 
and  by  these  toes  being  provided  with  short,  convex,  and  but 
little  pointed  nails.  Beyond  these  points,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  fur  of  the  animal  is  destitute  of  the  spines  which  arc 
generally  characteristic  of  the  Echimys  group.  The  ears 
are  small ;  the  hind  feet  short  and  broad ;  the  tail  long, 
exhibiting  rings  of  scales  like  the  Bat's  tail,  and  (excepting 
at  the  base)  having  only  short  and  stiff  hairs  springing 
from  between  th(;m.  Recently  a  second  species  has  been 
added  to  this  genus  by  Dr.  Wagner. 
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DACTYL  OMYS  TYPUS. 
The  Typical  Dactylomys. 

Echimyt  daetylinuM,      (Geoff.)  Dbsm arest,  in  Noav.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

torn.  X.  p.  57  (1817) ;  Mammalogie,  p.  291  (1822). 
'*  '*  F.CuvisR,  in  Nouv.  Annates  du  Museum,  i.  p.  450, 

PI.  18,  fig.  3  (teeth)  ;  and  PI.  19,  figs.  5  and  6 
(skuU). 

Lomehtrei  daetylina,    Fischer,  Synopsis  Mammaliam,  p.  306. 
DaetylomyM  typut.        Is.  Geoff,  in  Magas.  de  Zool.  Ann^e  1840,  Mammif. 

pp.  29  and  47,  PL  20  (animal),  and  PI.  28, 

figs.  1 — 3,  molar  teeth. 
"  Wagner,  Schreb.  Siiagth.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  348. 

Hairs  of  the  fur  long,  and  somewhat  harsh  ;  upper  parts  of  the 
body  freckled  with  black  and  yellow ;  under  parts,  as  well 
as  the  head  and  feet,  dirty  yellow-white ;  the  hairs  on  the 
upper  sur&ce  of  the  head  very  long,  especially  towards  the 
hinder  part :  tail  longer  than  the  head  and  body  taken 
together. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  species  which  is  known  to  us 
exists  in  the  Paris  collection,  and  was  originally  brought 
from  the  Museum  at  Lisbon.  No  doubt  it  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  is  most  probably  from  Brazil.  The 
specimen  in  question  I  examined  a  few  years  since,  and  the 
following  notes  of  its  chief  characters  were  then  inserted  in 
my  memorandum-book.  Ears  small ;  tail  longer  than  the 
head  and  body  taken  together ;  about  two  inches  of  its 
length — being  the  basal  portion — clothed  with  fur  like  that 
on  the  body,  the  remaining  portion  with  rings  of  small  scales, 
as  in  the  Rat's  tail,  and  with  small,  but  stiflf  hairs,  springing 
from  the  interstices  :  fore  feet  with  the  middle  toes  long,  far 
exceeding  the  outer  toes  in  length  ;  the  thumb  wanting ;  hind 
feet  broad.  Fur  long  and  somewhat  harsh ;  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  animal  the  hairs  are  black  towards  the  point, 
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DACTYLOMYS  AMBLYONYX. 


yellowish  white  at  the  point,  and  with  the  hidden  parts  of  a 
deep  rust  colour :  the  feet  and  under  parts  of  the  animal  are 
of  a  dirty  yellow-white  hue.  The  head  is  clothed  for  the 
most  part  with  long  dirty  yellow-white  hairs ;  those  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  which  are  the  longest,  are  about  an 
inch  in  length.  The  occiput  is  tinted  with  rust  colour.  The 
hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  dirty  white  at  the  root,  and 
brown  at  the  opposite  extremity.  The  tail  is  brown,  but 
becomes  whitish  at  the  apex.  The  hairs  on  the  middle  line 
of  the  back  are  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail     ...    14  0 

"     of  tail                                            16  6 

of  hind  foot                                      2  S 


DACTYLOMYS  AMBLYONYX. 
Hairy-tailed  Dactylomys. 

Daetyltmyu  amblyonyx*    (Nattbrbr)  Waonbb,  in  Wiegm.  Archiv  fir 
Natnrgeach.  1845,  Pt.  2,  p.  146. 

This  species  is  bri^y  described  by  Dr  Wagner  as  being 
of  a  yellow  hue  sprinkled  with  black,  with  the  under  parts 
of  a  beautiful  ochre  colour;  the  nails  of  the  toes  dilated, 
and  the  tail  clothed  with  hairs  throughout. 

lacheSk  Lines. 

Length  of  the  head  and  body    9  6 

"     of  Uil   12  0 

Inhabits  Ypanema,  in  Brazil. 

Genus,  Loncheres, 

Loncherf9.    Illigkr,  Prodromus  Systematin,  Mamm.  &c.  p.  90  (1811  >• 
"  FiacuBB,  Synopsis  Maromalium,  p.  306  (1829). 

Wagnkb,  Schreb.  SiiugUi.  Sitppl.  iii.  p.  329  (1813). 
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Nelomyt.       JoubdanS  Annales  des  Sci.  Nat.  Dec.  1837,  ▼iii.  p.  370. 
**  Is.  Geoff.,  Magas.  de  Zool.  Ann^  1840,  p.  36. 

"  PiCTKT,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Phys.  et  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Geneve, 

▼iii.  p.  201  (1842). 

PkjfUomyt,    Lund,  in  K.  Danske  Vidensk.  Selsk.  Naturr.  Afhandi.  1841,' 
▼iii.  p.  243. 

Itotkrix.       Waonbb,  in  Wiegm.  Archiv  fur  Naturgesch.  1845,  Part  2, 
p.  145. 

Bchimpt  (part).    Geoffroy  St.  Hilairb. 

Echmyina  with  short  and  broad  feet  ;  ears  somewhat  small ; 
molar  teeth  rather  large,  and  longer  than  broad ;  those  of 
the  upper  jaw  each  with  two  principal  transverse  folds  of 
enamel,  often  completely  dividing  the  tooth ;  and  those  of 
the  lower  jaw  with  one  external,  and  two  internal  folds  of 
enamel.  Palate  narrow  —  most  so  between  the  foremost 
molars. 

Habitat,  Brazil  and  Guayana. 

Like  the  species  of  Echimys  (the  genus  next  to  be  defined), 
the  members  of  the  present  section  usually  have  numerous 
elongated  lance-shaped  spines  mixed  with  the  hairs  of  the 
ordinary  fur — often,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  ;  but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
shorter  and  broader  feet,  and  by  the  toes  being  much  less 
unequal  in  length.  Thus,  in  Loncheres  Blainvillii,  the  nail 
of  the  inner  toe  terminates  in  a  line  with  the  middle  portion 
of  the  adjoining  toe,  whilst  in  Echimys  CayennensiSy  the 

'  To  M.  Jourdan  is  dae  the  credit  of  having  clearly  pointed  out  the  princi- 
pal characters  of  the  present  genus  ;  and  to  M.  Is.  Geoffroy  we  are  indebted 
for  a  more  detailed  enumeration  of  the  points  of  distinction  between  this  and 
other  genera,  as  well  as  for  an  excellent  Monograph  of  the  genus  Eehimyt, 
as  originally  instituted  by  his  father,  and  which  included  several  species  of  the 
present  section.  As,  however,  Illiger  had,  as  early  as  the  year  1811,  founded 
a  genus  (Loncheret)  upon  an  animal  named  by  him  Loncheret  paieaceOf  and 
which  is  in  every  particular  a  true  member  of  M.  J  our  dan's  genus  (instituted 
in  1837),  the  law  of  priority  obliges  me  to  use  the  older  name.  It  is  true  that 
lUiger's  definition  is  imperfect,  but  if  such  are  considered  sufficient  grounds 
for  discarding  his  generic  term,  very  many  of  the  genera  of  Mammalia  may 
have  their  names  changed  upon  a  similar  plea. 
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smaller  inner  toe  terminates  opposite  the  base  of  the  toe  next 
to  it ;  this  latter  (the  second  toe)  has  a  very  broad,  hollow, 
and  obliquely  truncated  nail,  whilst  in  the  EchimijM  the 
corresponding  nail  can  scarcely  be  said  to  differ  from  the 
nails  of  the  other  toes,  which  are  compressed,  curved,  and 
pointed.  The  muzzle  is  more  blunt  in  the  species  of  Lon- 
cl^es  than  in  those  of  Echimys,  the  ears  are  smaller,  and 
the  tail  is  usually  thicker.  The  molar  teeth  are  relatively 
larger,  and  of  a  more  complicated  structure.  The  upper  mo- 
lars in  Loncheres  have  one  internal,  and  three  external  folds. 
The  inner  fold  enters  the  tooth  about  midway  between  the 
extremities ;  and  of  the  three  external  folds,  the  central  one 
enters  the  tooth  opposite  the  inner  fold,  and,  in  traversing 
the  crown  of  the  molar,  is  indistinctly  curved,  so  as  to  pass 
slightly  beyond,  and  behind  the  inner  fold,  which  it  touches. 
Whilst  these  central  folds  or  loops  of  enamel  by  their  meeting 
divide  the  crown  into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts,  Uie  re- 
maining two  external  folds  traverse  the  tooth  so  as  again  to 
divide  each  half.  Such  is  the  structure  of  the  first  and 
second  upper  molars  in  a  specimen  of  Lonclieres  cristata 
now  before  me.  In  the  third  molar,  which  is  rather  less 
worn,  this  difference  is  observable, — that  the  mesial  folds  do 
not  yet  show  the  looped  ends,  and  the  body  of  the  tooth  is 
completely  divided  by  a  transverse  groove.  The  fourth 
molar,  which  presents  a  still  earlier  condition,  is  divided  in  the 
middle  like  the  third,  but  the  hinder  half  of  the  tooth  is  per- 
fectly divided  by  a  transverse  groove.  In  Loncheres  Blmn- 
rillii,  I  find  that  the  liindermost  of  the  external  folds,  owing  to 
the  molars  being  much  worn,  assumes  the  form  of  a  small 
isolated  transverse  area,  or  (in  the  second  and  third  molars) 
of  two  such  areas.  The  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  both 
in  Loncherea  cristata  and  Z.  Blninvillii,  have  each  one  ex- 
ternal and  two  internal  loops  of  enamel ;  they  enter  deeply 
into  the  body  of  the  tooth,  especially  the  internal  loops,  and, 
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in  passing  inwards,  incline  obliquely  forwards.  The  foremost 
molar  diifers  from  the  othei-s  in  having  an  extra  triangular  lobe 
in  front,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small  circular  or  oval 
area  enclosed  by  enamel. 

The  first  and  second  upper  molars  of  Loncheres  semivilhsa 
are  represented  by  M.  Isidore  Geoflfroy  as  having  each  two 
external  and  two  internal  loops  of  enamel  ^ 

Dr.  Wagner  separates  from  the  genus  Loncheres  certain 
species  in  which  the  fur  is  of  the  ordinary  kind — having  no 
admixture  of  spines ;  these  are  associated  under  the  sectional 
name  Isothrix :  we  shall  first  describe  those  species  which 
may  be  called 

Loncheres  proper. 

Upper  parts  of  the  body  with  numerous,  bristly,  flattened 
spines^,  mixed  with  the  hairs  of  the  ordinary  fur. 

LONCHERITS  CRISTATA. 
White-crested  Loncheres. 

Bekimyt  erUtatut,       (Gbopp.)  Dbsm.,  Nout.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  torn.  x. 

p.  55  (1817)  ;  Mammif.  Pt.  2,  p.  291. 
Loneheru  paleacea,     (Illigbr)  Light.,  Abh.  der  K.  Akad.  der  Wissenscb. 
in  Berlin,  1818-19,  p.  191. 
*•  "  KuHL.  Bcitr.  zur  Zool.  p.  72  (1820). 

KeUmyt  eruiatus  et  paleaeeus.    Is.  Geoff.,  Magas.  de  Zool.  IS'lO,  p.  49, 

PI.  21. 

'  See  Gu^rin's  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  ann^e  1840 — Mammiferes,  PI.  28, 
fig.  7. 

'  Tbese,  wbicb  I  bave  termed  spines,  are  of  course  merely  modified  bairs  : 
tbej  are  formed  nearly  like  a  lance-head,  but  are  much  elongated.  The 
broadest  part  of  tbese  spinous  bairs  is  near  the  root,  and  below  this  part  they 
become  suddenly  contracted  info  a  very  slender  stalk  which  is  inserted  in  the 
skin :  from  a  short  distance  above  the  root  they  gradually  taper  to  terminate 
in  a  sharp  point ;  they  are  nearly  flat,  but  have  the  under  surface  slightly 
convex,  and  the  upper  surface  concave,  in  a  corresponding  degree ;  on  this 
surface,  moreover,  the  margins  are  thickened  so  as  to  form  a  narrow,  elevated 
ridge  on  either  side  of  the  hair. 
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Lonehera  paleaeta  et  criatata.    Waonbr,  Schreb.   Saagth.    Suppl.  iii. 

p.  332.  (1843). 

Myarui  ehryturuM  (Gilt-tailed  Dormouse).    Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  ii.  Pt.  1, 

p.  169  (1801). 


Upper  parts  aod  sides  of  the  body  covered  with  broad  spines ; 
general  colour  brown  ;  dark  on  the  back,  reddish  on  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  pale  on  the  abdomen  ;  upper  surface  of  the 
head  white  ;  the  hairs  on  this  part  stiff,  and  very  long, 
especially  towards  the  occiput;  region  of  eye  and  occiput 
black ;  tail  black,  with  the  apical  half  (or  more,  or  less) 
white. 

Inhabits  Guayana  and  Para. 

In  giving  Para  as  a  habitat  for  this  species  as  well  as 
Guayana,  I  must  observe,  that  some  authors  regard  a  certain 
specimen  of  Loncheres,  named  by  Illiger  paleacea,  as  distinct 
from  the  L,  cristata^  and  if  tfiis  view  be  correct,  Guayana 
only  must  be  given  as  the  habitat  of  the  latter  animal.  That 
there  are  no  good  grounds,  however,  for  regarding  the  Z. 
paleacea  and  Z.  critftata  as  distinct  species,  I  shall  hereafter 
show. 

In  my  note-books  I  have  descriptions  of  three  specimens 
of  the  L.  cristata  ;  one  from  a  specimen  in  the  Paris  Museum, 
wliich  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  is  the  individual  named 
by  M.  Geoffroy ;  it  is  firom  Cayenne.  The  second  descrip- 
tion is  from  a  specimen  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  received 
from  Surinam ;  and  the  tliird  is  from  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum,  captured  in  British  Guayana.  Upon  com- 
paring these  descriptions,  I  find  the  three  animals  agree  very 
closely,  excepting  that  the  white  is  more  or  less  extended  on 
the  tail.  Their  general  hue  is  rufous-brown ;  dark  on  the 
back,  brighter  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  palisli  on  the 
abdomen :  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  and  muzzle,  as  well 


Hyttrix  ehrytwroM, 
Lerot  tk  queue  dor^e. 


ScHRBB.  Saagth.  Sapp.  PI.  170  b. 
(Allah and)  Buffon,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  SappI* 


Behimye  h  queue  doree. 


p.  283,  PI.  72  (1789). 
Cuv.  R^gne  Animal,  ed.  1829,  i.  p.  199. 
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as  the  sides  of  the  latter  at  the  tip,  and  the  chin,  are  white ; 
the  white  liairs  on  the  head  are  for  the  most  part  flattened 
and  bristly,  and  towards  the  occiput  they  are  very  long,  and 
form  a  conspicuous,  depressed  tuft,  projecting  over  the  occiput, 
which  is  black,  as  is  also  a  considerable  space  around  each 
eye.  The  cheeks  are  dusky ;  some  of  the  stiflF  hairs  on  these 
parts  being  dusky,  whilst  others  are  brown.  The  tail  is  clothed 
with  coarse  hairs,  for  the  most  part  averaging  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  which  become  longer  at 
the  apex  of  the  organ,  where  they  are  full  an  inch  in  length ; 
they  are  not  suflBciently  numerous  entirely  to  hide  the  scaly 
skin.  The  rGot  of  the  tail  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
body ;  the  terminal  portion  white,  and  the  intermediate  part 
black.  In  the  Paris  specimen  about  one-half  of  the  tail  is 
white ;  in  the  Leyden  individual,  about  two- thirds  of  the 
organ  is  covered  with  white  hairs;  whilst  in  that  in  the 
British  Museum,  one-third  of  the  tail  is  white.  The  back 
and  flanks  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  flattened  spiny 
hairs,  averaging  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  about  one 
line  in  width  at  the  broadest  part ;  they  are  brown-white  at 
the  root,  dusky  brown  towards  the  point,  and  many  of 
them  rufous  at  the  point.  Mixed  with  these  spines  are 
dirty  rust-coloured  hairs,  which  are  very  scanty  on  the  back 
of  the  animal,  but  become  more  numerous  on  the  flanks. 


Paris  Hub. 

Leyd.Mus. 

Brit.  Mas. 

Ins.  lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  ... 

13 

0 
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9 

12  0 
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13 
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4 
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**      of  tarsus  and  nails   
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1 

2 
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'*      fore  foot  and  nails  
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'*      of  the  fonr  upper  molar  teeth, 
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*•      of  the  lower  jaw,  measuring  from 
the  back  of  the  condyle 

1  hi 
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HyMtrix  ehryturut.  Schrkb. 

The  Hyxtrix  chrysurus  of  Schreber,  or  Myoxus  chryturun  of 
Sliaw,  are  founded  upon  the  animal  described  by  Allamand 
in  Buffon's  great  work,  under  the  name  "  Lerot  d  quev^ 
doree''  With  regard  to  this  animal,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  original  description  was  drawn  up  from 
a  very  young  animal  preserved  in  spirit,  and  that  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  mark  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
as  well  as  the  yellow  end  to  the  tail,  are  almost  without 
doubt  due  (as  M.  Is.  Geoffroy  suggests)  to  the  hairs  on  these 
parts  being  stained  by  the  spirit;  they  having  originally 
been  white.  Beyond  the  yellow  colouring  of  the  parts  in 
question,  and  the  small  size,  the  animal  does  not  appear  to 
difier  from  the  E.  cristata, 

Lomcheret  paleacea,    (Illiokb)  Lichtknstkin. 

The  animal  thus  named  is  only  known  to  us  by  Lichtenstein*s 
description  and  figure ;  from  an  examination  of  which,  M. 
Is.  Geoffiroy  concludes  that  it  forms  a  species  distinct  from 
the  L.  crista ta, — an  opinion  in  which  Dr.  Wagner  coincides. 
The  points  of  distinction,  according  to  M.  I.  Geoffroy,  are, 
that  in  the  L.  paleacea  the  back  of  the  head  and  cheeks  are 
of  the  same  general  hue  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
not  black,  as  in  L.  cristata  ;  that  the  hairs  of  the  moustaches 
are  whitish,  whilst  in  L.  cristata  they  are  black  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  tail  is  of  the  same  colour  at  the  base  as  the  body^ 
and  that  the  remaining  portion,  being  three-fifths  of  the 
entire  length,  is  white ;  whilst  in  L.  cristata  two-fifths  of 
the  tail  only  are  white ! ' 

*  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  hairs  of  the  moustaches,  f  hafe  to  remark, 
that  Id  the  British  Museum  animal  already  referred  to,  some  of  the  haira  of  the 
moustaches  only  are  black,  those  nearest  the  tip  of  the  muczle  being  dirty  white. 
This  same  specimen  has  but  one-third  of  the  tail  white,  whilst  in  the  Leyden  spe- 
cimen two-thirds  of  the  tail  are  white,  and  in  the  Paris  individua]  one-half  of 
the  tail  is  clothed  with  white  hairs ;  thus  showing  that  the  white  is  more  or  lest 
extended  on  this  organ.  LasUy,  as  Lichtenstein,  in  his  ? ery  short  description, 
does  not  absolutely  state  that  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  occiput  are  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  body  of  the  animal,  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  conclude  that  such 
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The  Black-tailed  Loncheres. 

NeUmyM  BUunmllii,       Jouroan,  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  (Second 
Series)  vui.  p.  371  (1837). 
Is.  Geofprot,  Magaa.  de  Zool.  Ann^e  1840— 
Mammiferest  pp.  19,  41,  and  49,  PI.  22;  and  for 
the  dentition.  PI.  28,  figs.  10—12. 

Loncheret  Blainmllei.    Wagner,  Schreb.  Saugtb.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  334. 

General  hue  of  the  animal  bright  sienna-yellow ;  chin,  throat, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  under  parts,  pure  white ;  fore 
feet  also  white ;  hind  feet  yellow :  tail  nearly  as  long  as  the 
head  and  body  together,  and  with  black  hairs,  excepting  at 
the  root,  where  the  hairs  are  of  the  same  yellow  hue  as  those 
of  the  body. 

Inhabits  Brazil,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bahia,  and  is  likewise  found  in 
a  small  iriand  (I.  of  Deos)  off  the  coast  of  Bahia. 

A  well-preserved  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  and  which  is  from  Bahia,  presents  the  following 
characters.  Limbs  rather  short  and  stout ;  feet  short ;  tail 
nearly  as  long  as  the  head  and  body  taken  together ;  ears  small, 
slightly  emarginated  posteriorly.  On  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  flattened  spinous  hairs  predominate ;  they  average  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  -^th  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the  widest 
part :  tlie  sides  of  the  body  are  clothed  with  spines  and  hairs 
in  about  equal  proportions,  and  the  under  parts  are  covered 
with  stiff  hairs  ;  these  latter  are  pure  white  to  the  root. 
The  spines  on  the  sides  of  the  body  are  grey -white  at  the 
root,  dusky  in  the  middle,  and  of  a  rich  yellow  colour 

is  tbe  case  from  tbe  inspection  of  the  somewbat  indifferent  figure  which  ac- 
companies bis  account ;  and  even  if  tb?8e  parts  are  brown  in  Lichtenstein's 
animal,  the  difference  between  it  and  tbe  L.  critiata  is  but  slight,  since  in  the 
latter  animal  they  vary  from  black  to  brown-black. 
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(inclining  to  rufous)  at  the  point ;  many  of  the  spines  on 
the  back  are  similarly  coloured,  but  some  are  dusky  at  the 
point,  and  hence  a  slight  pencilling  of  this  dark  hue  is  seen 
mixed  with  the  rich  sienna- yellow,  which  is  the  prevailing 
colour.  The  ears  are  provided  with  a  tuft  of  extremely  fine 
hairs  imimediately  behind  the  opening,  some  of  which  hairs 
are  nearly  an  inch  in  length  The  fore  feet  are  white,  but 
tinted  with  yellow  on  the  wrist ;  the  hind  feet  are  yellow,  and 
the  toes  are  white  at  the  sides ;  the  nails  of  the  toes  are 
white.  About  one  inch  of  the  tail,  being  the  basal  portion, 
is  clothed  with  spiny  hairs,  coloured  like  those  of  tlie  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  body ;  the  remaining  portion  is  well  covered 
with  hairs,  averaging  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  which 
are  almost  entirely  black ;  the  exceptions  being,  that  towards 
the  base  they  gradually  assume  a  brownish  tint,  and  on  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  under  surface  they  are  dusky 
brown.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  black  :  a  white 
spot  is  observable  in  front  of  the  ear. 

Zoolo^cal  Society.  From  Wiener. 
Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 
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LONCHERES    ARM  AT  A. 
Strong- spined  Loncliercs. 

Mum  hupidiu.         Light.,  Daratellang  der  Saugth.  &c.  Tab.  35,  fig.  2. 
NelomyM  armatus.     Is.  Gbofp.,  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  1838, 

torn.  1.  p.  125  ;  Magas.  de  Zool.  1840,  Mammif. 

pp.  12,  42,  and  51. 
Lomeheret  armaia.    Wagnkr,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  335. 

Upper  parts  of  the  body  armed  with  broad  and  strong  spines  ; 
tail  about  equal  to  the  body,  only,  in  length,  with  spines  on 
the  upper  surface  at  the  root,  and  scattered,  small,  whitish 
hairs  beyond :  general  hue  brown,  but  pencilled  with  yellow ; 
under  parts  dirty  pale  yellow  ;  mu2z]e  rufous. 

Inhabits  Cayenne. 

This  species  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  who, 
having  the  impression  that  it  was  identical  with  Geoffroy's 
Echiinys  setosus,  gave  to  it  the  same  specific  name.  That  it 
is  a  perfectly  distinct  species  has  been  proved  by  M.  Isidore 
Geoflfroy.  It  is  said  to  be  armed  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
with  spines  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
tliree-quarters  of  a  line  in  width,  and  mixed  with  these  arc 
ordinary  hairs,  which,  however,  are  not  sufl&ciently  numerous 
to  hide  the  spines ;  these  latter  are  not  confined  to  the  back, 
for  they  extend  on  to  the  hinder  portion  of  the  head,  as  well 
as  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  at  tlie  root ;  about  one 
inch  of  the  tail  is  thus  armed ;  the  remaining  portion  has 
small  scattered  white  hairs.  The  moustaches  are  blacl^;  the 
nails  of  the  toes  white  ;  the  feet  whitish. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  taU     ...     8  0 

of  tail    C  0 

of  ear   4 

Width  of  ditto    4 

'*     of  hind  foot  and  nails   1  5 
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Lon  rherrs  il klelphoidas . 

BehimyM  didelphoidet,    (Geopf.)  Dksmarkst,  Noa?.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  x. 

p.  58  ;  Mammalogie,  p.  292. 
Loneheret      **  Fischer,  Synopsis  Mammalium,  p.  307. 

NeUmyM         "  Is.  Geoff.,  Magas.  de  Zool.  annee  1840,  pp.  41 

and  50,  PI.  24. 

Ear  small;  tail  rather  shorter  than  the  head  and  body  taken 
together ;  scaly,  and  with  very  short,  scattered,  brown 
hairs,  excepting  at  the  root,  where  it  is  well  clothed  :  long, 
narrow  spines  cover  the  upper  parts,  and  sides  of  the  body, 
and  mixed  with  these  are  dirty  yellow  hairs,  which  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  abundant :  upper  parts  of  the  body  bro^TO, 
pencilled  with  yellow ;  sides  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  feet, 
yellow-brown ;  hps,  throat,  and  abdomen,  dirty  yellow-white ; 
moustaches  brown. 

The  above  short  description  is  taken  by  myself  from  the 
specimen  in  the  Paris  collection ;  the  original  of  all  the 
descriptions  under  the  names  above  quoted.  It  is  evidently 
a  young  animal,  and,  M.  Is.  Geoffroy  informs  us,  was  with- 
drawn from  spirit,  and  hence  its  colouring  has,  no  doubt, 
been  somewhat  changed  by  this  mode  of  preservation. 

In  having  the  root  of  tlie  tail  well  clothed  with  hairs,  the 
L.  didelphoideB  approaches  the  i.  armata,  but  M.  Isidore 
Geoffroy,  judging  from  Lichtenstein  s  description  of  the  latter 
animal,  concludes  that  Z.  didHphoidcH  differs  in  having  tlie 
hairs  continued  for  a  greater  extent  on  the  basal  portion  of 
the  organ ;  in  having  the  small  scattered  hairs  wliich  are 
observable  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  toil  dark,  instead 
of  white ;  in  the  slendemess  of  the  spines  ^  and,  lastly,  in 

'  The  spines  of  L.  armata  are  said  to  be  }  of  a  line  wide,  and  9  lines  in 
length  (Prussian  measure) — having  the  length  only  twelve  times  greater  than 
the  width  ;  whilst  in  L.  didelphoide*  the  spines  on  the  middle  of  the  back  are, 
according  to  M.  Geoffroy,  9i  lines  in  length,  and  only  id  of  a  line  in  width 
(French  measure),  the  width  being  ^th  part  of  the  length. 
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some  peculiarities  in  the  general  colouring.  I  must  confess 
these  differences  do  not  appear  to  me  to  furnish  sufficient 
grounds  for  our  regarding  the  two  animals  as  distinct,  since 
the  colouring  of  the  only  known  specimen  of  L,  didelphoides^ 
for  reasons  before  stated,  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and 
since  the  animal  is  admitted  to  be  young,  a  state  in  which 
the  spines  differ  from  those  of  the  adult  animal.  The  ad- 
measurements of  the  Z.  didelphoid£8  are — 

Inches.  Line«. 

From  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail        ...     7  4 

Length  of  the  Uil    6  10 

"      of  the  hind  foot  and  nails    1  3 

**      of  ear,  about    3^ 

From  nose  toear    1  3 

The  animal  is  probably  from  Brazil ;  it  was  removed  from 
the  Museum  at  Lisbon  to  Paris,  during  the  occupation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French. 

LONCHERES  OBSCURA. 
Dusky  Loncheres. 

lAmeheru  obMCura,    Waonkb,  Abb.  der  Bayr.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  iii. 

p.  196,  Tab.  2,  fig.  5—12;  Schreb.  Saugth.  Sappl. 
iii.  p.  336. 

Brown,  freckled  with  yellow ;  belly  yellowish ;  tail  equal  to  the 
head  and  body  in  length,  and  provided  with  very  short, 
scattered  hairs. 

Inhabits  Brazil. 

Two  specimens  of  this  species  were  brought  by  Spix  from 
Brazil.  According  to  Dr.  Wagner,  the  animal  is  of  a  robust 
form,  and  has  the  short  feet  and  thick  tail  which  characterize 
most  of  the  species  of  Loncheres.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  shoulders  and  thighs,  are  clothed  for  the  most  part 
with  spines,  mixed  with  which  are  some  scattered  coarse  hairs ; 
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on  the  other  parts,  coarse  hairs  only  are  found.    The  incisor 
teeth  are  white,  and  the  claws  are  brown. 
The  specimens  were  preserved  in  spirits. 


Inches.  Lines. 

Length  from  nose  to  root  of  tail    6  6 

"     ofthctaU    6  5 

"     of  ear    71 

Width  of  ditto   6 

Length  of  fore  foot,  without  the  naila        ...  9 

"      of  middle  finger,  without  the  nail  ...  4 

**      of  the  hind  foot  to  the  base  of  the 

middle  toe    1  ] 

'*      of  the  middle  toe,  without  the  nail ...  5 
Greatest  breadth  of  the  foot,  which  is  in  the 

middle    6 


Of  a  larger  specimen  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  skeleton 
(measured  in  a  straight  line)  was  7"  8'" ;  and  the  series  of 
caudal  vertebrae,  also,  7"  8/" 

Lonc/teres  semivillosa, 

Nelomys  nmivillotus.    Is.  Giopp.,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  x.  p.  125  (1838)  ; 

Magas.  de  Zool.  1840,  Mammifcres,  pp.  42  and  50, 
PI.  23  (animal);  and  PL  28,  figs.  7,  8,  and  9, 
(the  teeth). 

Lonckeret  aenUvilloia,  Waon.  Schreb.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  338. 

Tail  equal  to  the  head  and  body  in  length,  moderately  well  clothed 
with  fawn-coloured  hairs,  but  these  not  hiding  the  scaly 
skin  :  body  rufous-brown,  freckled  with  yellow  ;  under  parts 
white,  sUghtly  suffused  with  rufous  :  moderately  strong 
spines  on  the  upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  animal. 

Inhabits  New  Granada. 

The  flattened  spines,  which  are  found  mixed  with  the  hairs 
to  form  the  clothing  of  this  animal,  are  very  numerous  on  the 
back,  and  are  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  somewhat  less 
than  Vsth  of  an  inch  in  width  on  this  part:  many  of  the 
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spines  (especially  on  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body)  are  black 
towards  the  point,  yellowish  at  the  point,  and  horn-coloured 
at  the  root ;  others  again  (chiefly  on  the  fore  parts  of  the 
body)  have  the  terminal  half  entirely  of  a  blackish  or  dusky 
hue.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  as  well  as  on  the 
thighs,  tlie  spines  are  narrower  than  those  on  the  back,  and 
on  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  hairs  only  are  found.  A 
very  small  portion  of  the  tail,  and  that  at  the  base,  is  covered 
with  coarse  hairs,  being  some  few  spines  intermixed,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  organ  is  moderately  well  furnished 
with  fawn-coloured  hairs,  which,  however,  do  not  entirely 
hide  the  scaly  skin  beneath. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail, 

very  nearly    7  9 

"      of  tail    7  9 

of  hind  foot  and  nails        ...       ...      1  4 

From  Loncheres  armuta  and  L,  did(dphoides,  M.  GeoflFroy 
distinguishes  this  species  by  its  tail  being  relatively  longer  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  author  notices  difierences  in  the  spines  : 
thus  the  spines  of  L.  semivillosus  are  said  to  be  much  nar- 
rower than  those  of  L.  armata ;  and,  whilst  in  Z.  didelphoides 
the  spines  on  tlie  back  are  but  a  trifle  narrower  than  those 
in  the  same  part  of  L.  semi  villas  us  y  there  is  a  marked  diffe- 
rence in  the  spines  on  the  head,  since  iu  the  former  animal 
they  do  not  surpass  Jth  or  ^th  of  a  millemetre  in  width, 
whilst  in  the  latter  tliey  are  nearly  half  a  viillemetre^. 

The  above  differences,  however,  M.  Geoffrey  observes,  he 
should  not  have  considered  sufficient  to  establish  his  species, 
were  it  not  that  they  are  combined  with  certain  modifications 
in  the  structure  of  the  molar  teeth. 

^  Close  upon  3^th  of  an  English  inch. 
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Loncheren  grandis, 

Loneherei  grandU,    (Naitbrbb)  Waonsr,  Wiegm.  Archiv  fur  Naturges- 
chichte  1845,  Pt.  2,  p.  146. 

Upper  parte  of  the  animal  of  a  golden-fulTOOs  hue^  freckled  with 
black ;  under  parte  yellowish ;  head  black,  slightly  sprinkled 
with  folTOUS ;  feet  brown  :  spines  flexible.  Length  of  head 
and  body  1 1  inches  (Wagner). 

With  regard  to  this  species,  Dr.  Wagner  states  that  he  has 
been  induced  to  arrange  it  in  the  genus  Loncheres,  on  account 
of  a  near  affinity  which  it  seems  to  evince  to  the  Loncheres 
cristata,  but  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  examine  the  skull 
and  dentition  of  the  only  specimen  which  had  come  under 
his  notice.  The  specimen  was  brought  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Amazon  River  by  Dr.  Natterer. 

Loncheren  niacrura, 

Lomekeret  macrura.   (Natterer),  Wagner,  in  Wiegm.  Arohiv  fiir  Natar- 
geich.  1842,  toI.  i.  p.  360. 

Tail  nearly  equal  to  the  head  and  body  in  length,  and  provided 
with  very  short,  scattered,  white  hairs :  general  colour  of 
the  animal  indining  to  fulvous,  but  palish  on  the  sides ;  under 
parte  of  a  hoary  yellowish  ca9t.  Length  of  head  and  body 
together,  lOi  inches;  of  tail,  10  inches. 

Inhabite  Borba,  Brazil. 

Loncheres  nigrispina. 
Loncherei  mgritpina,   (Natterer),  Waoiter,  L  c.  p.  361. 


Ttal,  excepting  at  ite  thickened  base,  densely  and  equally  clothed 
with  brown  hairs,  and  without  tuft  at  the  extremity :  upper 
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parts  of  the  animal  of  a  glossy  fulvous-browD,  but  with  a 
sprinkliDg  of  black ;  feet  and  under  parts  yellowish  white  ; 
sides  of  the  snout  yellowish  hoary.    Length  of  the  head 
and  body  taken  together,  9i  inches ;  of  the  tail,  6  inches. 
Inhabits  Ypanema,  Brazil. 

Loncheres  unicolor. 

Loncheret  unicolor,    (Riippell)  Waoneb,  1,  c.  p.  361. 

General  hue  of  an  uniform  palish  ferruginous  brown  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  animal ;  the  under  parts,  as  well  as  the 
feet,  still  paler  :  tail  furnished  with  long  hairs  :  fur  of  a  crisp 
and  harsh  nature ;  that  on  the  back  with  an  admixture  of 
narrow,  flattened,  and  grooved  spines.  Length  of  head  and 
body,  10"  9"';  tail,  7"  9'". 

Inhabits  Brazil. 

Sub-genus,  hothrix. 

Echimyina  with  the  fur  soft,  and  destitute  of  intermixed,  flattened 
spines  :  dentition  and  general  aspect  as  in  the  species  of  Lon- 
cheres >. 

LONCHERES  {Isothrix)  PICTA. 
Bicoloured  Loncheres. 
{PlaU  19,  fig.  1.) 

Nelomyt  piciut,  Pictkt,  Notices  surles  Animaux  Nouveaux  ou  peu  connas 
du  Mu8^  dc  Geneve,  2de  livr.  p.  29,  PI.  7  (animal)  ; 
and  PI.  8,  the  skull  and  other  parts. 

'  The  dentition  of  the  species  of  Isothriz,  according  to  Dr.  Wagner,  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  Echimys,  and  yet  presents  essential  modifications,  in 
which  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  Nelomyt  piciu*  of  M.  Pictet,  but  upon 
referring  to  the  last- mentioned  author's  description  and  figures  of  the  denti- 
tion of  Nelomya  pictus,  I  cannot  perceive  any  points  of  distinction  between 
its  dentition  and  that  of  other  species  of  fselomyt  (or  Loncherea,  as  the 
group  is  designated  in  this  work).   The  mere  presence  or  absence  of  spines, 
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Brownish  white  ;  a  large  ohlong  brown  patch  on  the  uj^pcr  sur- 
face of  the  head ;  back  and  shoulders,  as  well  as  the  tail, 
brown ;  but  the  latter,  with  the  terminal  portion,  and  Ukewise 
the  basal  portion  beneath,  dirty  white:  tail  rather  longer 
than  the  head  and  body  taken  together. 

Inhabits  Bahia — Brazil. 

According  to  Prof.  Pictet's  description,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  head  of  the  L.  jiicta^  as  well  as  the  neck,  a  great 
portion  of  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
parts,  are  dirty  white,  but  irregularly  and  indistinctly  suffused 
with  brown,  arising  from  the  hairs  on  these  parts  being 
brown  at  the  base,  and  white  on  the  external  half  only^ 
The  back  of  the  animal,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  are 
for  the  most  part  clothed  with  hairs,  which  are  pale  brown 
at  the  root,  and  dark  brown  externally  The  brown  on  the 
head  assumes  the  form  of  an  oblong  patch,  which  is  pointed 
before  and  behind,  and  expanded  between  the  ears,  which, 

or  flat,  stiff  hairs,  is  certainly  of  very  trivial  importance,  since  animals  agreeing 
otherwise  in  all  essential  particnlars,  differ  mnch  with  respect  to  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  spiny  hairs  which  are  mixed  with  those  of  the  ordinary  far  : 
they  present,  in  fact,  all  the  intermediate  conditions,  not  only  in  the  Lone  her  cm 
section,  but  likewise  in  the  genus  Bchimyt, 

'  The  perusal  of  Prof.  Pictet's  description  of  the  colouring  of  the  fur  of  the 
Nel.  pietuM  strongly  reminds  me  of  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  colouring 
which  I  have  noticed  in  several  species  of  Rodents.  Thus,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  specimen  of  the  OxymycteruM  hispidiu  of  Pictet,  in  which  there 
are  two  large  dirty  white  patches  covering  nearly  the  whole  hinder  parts  of 
the  animal,  but  separated  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  back  by  a  longitudinal 
band  of  the  ordinary  brown  colour.  The  hairs  on  these  patches  are  grey  at 
the  root  like  those  on  other  parts  of  the  animal,  and  mixed  with  them  are  a 
few  hairs  which  are  coloured  entirely  like  those  of  other  parts.  This  specimen 
is  from  the  same  locality  as  the  A>/.  pichUy  and  was  accompanied  by  others 
presenting  the  usual  colouring  of  the  species.  Again,  M.  Grervais,  in  the 
Voyage  de  la  Bonite,  figures  and  describes  a  specimen  of  the  Pkmhmyi  Cmm- 
ingii,  in  which  the  muzzle,  ears,  and  tail,  are  the  only  parts  which  present  the 
dark  brown  colouring  usual  in  the  species,  the  remaining  parts  being  dirty 
white,  but,  as  in  the  Nel,  pietut,  the  hairs  are  white  at  the  points  only ;  and, 
a  condition  between  this  and  the  normal  one  U  exhibited  by  a  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  ;  in  this,  the  colours  are  disposed  nearly  as 
in  the  Nelomyt  pietut 
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however,  it  does  not  reach.  The  Hne  of  separation  of  the 
brown  and  white  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  commences  at  the 
elbow,  and  as  it  runs  back,  gradually  ascends,  until  it  reaches 
the  root  of  the  tail.  On  the  fore  parts  of  the  body  the  Uno 
of  separation  of  the  dark  and  pale  colours  forms  a  curve, 
running  backwards  and  upwards  on  either  side  from  the 
shoulders,  across  which  the  brown  descends  in  the  form  of  a 
moderately  broad  band,  to  terminate  on  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm.  The  feet  are  covered  with  stiff,  whitish  hairs.  The 
tail  is  rufous-brown  above,  at  the  base,  and  whitish  beneath 
at  the  same  part,  the  wliite  being  extended  about  two  inches 
lengthwise,  and  the  brown  about  an  inch  and  a  half ;  a  space  of 
three  inches,  or  rather  more,  of  the  tail — being  the  terminal 
portion — is  white  above,  and  golden  yellow  beneath,  and  the 
intermediate  portion  of  the  organ  is  of  a  very  dark  brown : 
it  is  thick,  and  has  a  scaly  skin ;  the  scales,  however,  are 
hidden  by  the  long  and  dense  hairs. 

Inches.  lines. 
Length  from  tip  of  DOfle  to  root  of  tail      ...    10  S 

"      oftaU  12  10 

**      from  nose  to  ear    ..2  0 

"      of  ear    7* 

Width  of  ditto   7* 

Length  of  fore  foot    1  1 

"      of  hind  foot   1  lOJ 

The  following  species  of  the  Isothrix  section  are  only 
known  to  us  through  the  brief  descriptions  published  by  Dr. 
Wagner,  in  the  Archiv  fur  Naturgeschi elite.  Part  2  for  1845, 
p.  146.  They  constitute  part  of  tlie  great  collection  formed 
by  Dr.  Natterer  in  Brazil. 

Uothrix  bittriata  (Natterer)  Wagner. 

Above,  varied  with  black  and  yellow,  beneath  yellowish  ;  head 
with  two  black  bands ;  tail  long  and  hairy,  black,  with  the 
base  yellow.  Length  of  head  and  body  together,  1 1  inches  ; 
of  tail,  10 J  inches. 

Inhabits  Rio  Guapore. 
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Jiotkris  pagunu  (Natt.)  Waonbr. 

Fore  parte  of  the  animal  variegated  with  Btraw-yellow  and  black, 
the  hinder  parte  with  rust  colour  and  black ;  under  parte 
yellowish ;  snout  fulvous  on  the  upper  surface.  Head  and 
body,  8"  IC"  in  length. 

The  tail  is  wanting  in  the  specimen  described  by  Dr. 
Wagner,  but  he  tliinks  its  absence  is  accidental.  The 
skull  and  dentition  of  this  species  are  said  to  agree  in  their 
structure  with  tlie  same  parts  in  the  Isothrix  biHtriata.  It 
inhabits  Borba. 

Jioihrix  pachyura  (Natt.)  Waoneb. 

Above  variegated  with  black  and  dirty  yellow;  beneath  pale 
yellowish;  tail  densely  clothed  with  hairs;  above,  brown, 
beneath  yellow-white.  Head  and  body,  10^  inches ;  tail 
(perhaps  not  perfect),  6|  inches. 

Dr.  Wagner  states  that  the  skull  of  this  animal  is  unknown 
to  him,  but  he  considers  the  species  as  identical  with  the 
Nelomys  antricola  of  Dr.  Lund*. 

*  It  maj  here  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Lund,  in  his  papers  on  the  Fossil 
Mammalian  Remains  discovered  in  the  caverns  of  Brazil,  divides  the  old  genus 
Echimyt  into  foar  genera ;  viz.  Phyllomys,  Echimyi,  Lonckeret,  and  iVe- 
lomy» — see  Det  Kongelige  Danske  Videnskabemes  Selskabs  Natarvidenakabe- 
lige  og  Matbematiske  Afhandlinger,  vol.  viii.  p.  243  (1S43).  Of  these,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that— 

Phyllomyt  is  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  Loncheret  of  Illiger. 
Echimyt,  Lund,  is  Daetytomyi,  Is.  Geoflfroy. 
Loncheretf  Lund,  is  Eehimyt,  Is.  Geoff,  and  others. 

In  the  genus  Nelomyi,  Dr.  Lund  includes  two  species — Nelomyi  anMcola, 
a  living  species,  and  N,  tulcidem,  hitherto  found  only  in  a  fossil  state :  on 
their  dentition,  and  other  characters,  some  remarks  wUl  be  found  nnder  the 
head  Echimyt  antricola. 

The  genus  Pkyllomyt  is  established  by  Dr.  Lund  upon  some  upper  jaws 
found  in  the  Brazilian  caverns,  belonging  to  species  still  living,  but  which  the 
Danish  naturalist  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with.  The  dentition  of  the 
animal  (to  which  the  specific  name  Braziliensit  is  given)  departs  iKgktly  frosn 
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Genus,  Mesotnys, 
Me$omy9.    Wagnbb,  Arehiv  fur  Naturgeach.  1845,  p.  2,  p.  145. 

Id  general  aspect  resembling  the  species  of  Loncheres :  teeth  like 
those  of  an  Echimys  ;  body  armed  with  strong  spines ;  tail 
wanting. 

Whilst  the  form  of  the  head,  ears,  and  feet,  are  entirely 
as  in  Loncheres,  the  dentition  fully  agrees  with  that  of 
Echimys  fuliginosus.  This  animal  is  hence  intermediate  in 
its  character  between  the  genera  Loncheres  and  Echimys  : 
from  both,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of  a  tail, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Natterer,  is  not  an  accidental  pecu- 
liarity^. 

Mitomyt  eeaudahu,   Wagnbr,  in  Archiv  fur  Naturgeich.  1845,  Pc.  2, 

p.  145. 

Upper  parts  of  the  animal  fulvous,  sprinkled  with  black ;  under 
parts  ochraceous.    Length  of  body,  6"  8"'. 

Inhabits  Borba,  Brazil. 

The  above  account,  which  is  from  Dr.  Wagner,  leaves 
Airther  details  desirable. 

the  typical  species  of  LonchereSf  inasmuch  as  the  crown  of  each  molar  tooth 
is  diTided  by  grooTes  into  four  narrow  transverse  plates.  A  fossil  species, 
also  placed  by  Dr.  Lund  in  the  genus  Phyllomys,  presents  an  intermediate 
condition  in  the  structure  of  its  molars,  some  of  the  transverse  plates  being 
united  in  pairs,  ft  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  floors  of  the  caverns 
alluded  to  are  strewed  with  an  abundance  of  bones  of  small  Rodents,  of  species 
still  inhabiting  the  district;  these  having  been  conveyed  there,  Dr.  Lund 
informs  us,  by  certain  animals  of  prey,  and  more  especially  by  a  species 
of  owl. 

'  It  would  have  been  well  had  Dr.  Wagner  stated  whether  more  than  one 
specimen  of  this  species  has  been  found,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
absence  of  a  tail  should  not  have  been  accompanied  by  modifications  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet  and  other  parts,  unless  that  absence  were  accidental. 
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Genus,  Echimyn^, 

Bchimyt.       (Geoffroy)  Dksm.,  in  Nout.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  z.  p.  54  (1817) 

— Mammalog^e,  p.  290. 
EcAinomyM,    Wagn.,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  339. 

Echimyina  with  the  feet  narrow  and  moderately  long  ;  upper 
molar  teeth  with  one  internal  indenting  fold  of  enamel,  and 
one  or  two  folds  on  the  outer  side. 

Representatives  of  tlie  genus  Echimys  are  found  from  the 
northern  parts  of  South  America,  southwards  as  far  as  Para- 
guay :  they  extend  in  the  western  direction,  into  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  but  do  not  occur  on  the  west  side  of  the  Andes. 

The  species  of  Echimys  usually  have  the  ears  larger  tlian 
those  of  the  Loncheres  division ;  their  feet  aro  longer  and 
naiTower,  and  have  the  toes,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
more  unequal  in  length ;  the  muzzle,  moreover,  is  longer,  and 
pointed ;  whilst  in  Loncheres  it  is  short,  and  somewhat 
obtuse.  To  these  differences  we  have  to  add  certain  modifi- 
cations observable  in  the  structure  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  in 
the  form  of  the  palate.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  tliere  is  a 
tolerably  well-marked  point  of  distinction  in  the  skulls  of  the 
species  of  the  two  genera :  thus,  in  LoncJiereSy  that  portion 
of  the  palate  which  lies  between  the  molar  teeth^  is  long  and 
narrow,  whilst  in  Echimys  tho  same  part  is  short,  and  rela- 
tively broad  :  in  both,  the  series  of  teeth  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  jaw  converge  slightly  in  front.  The  broader  and  shorter 
palate  of  the  Ecliimys  arisea  from  tlie  proportionately  small 
size  of  its  molars^. 

^  From  4xuf0Sf  the  sea-urchin,  or  the  hedgehog ;  and  fjws,  a  moose  or  rat : 
Kehinomys,  as  Prof.  Wagner  observes,  would  have  been  a  more  correct 
com|>ound. 

-  Upon  comparing  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Loneheret  Biainviliii  with  those 
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The  structure  of  the  molar  teeth  in  the  Echimys  (PL  IG, 
figs.  1  and  1a)  is  more  simple  than  in  the  Loncheres:  each 
upper  molar  has  a  deep  internal  fold,  which  divides  the  tooth 
into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  foremost,  which  is  narrow  and 
transverse,  is  the  smaller ;  the  liinder  portion  approaches  some- 
what to  a  triangular  figure;  broad  externally,  and  almost 
pointed  on  the  inner  side ;  within  it  are  seen  two  small 
transverse  areas,  surrounded  by  enamel,  in  the  first  and 
second  molars,  and  but  one  transverse  area  in  the  third,  as 
well  as  in  the  corresponding  division  of  the  lower  molars 
(PI.  16,  fig.  I  b),  which  resemble  the  upper,  excepting  that 
they  are  (as  usual)  reversed  in  position,  and  that  the  foremost 
lower  molar  has  a  small  extra  lobe  in  firont,  partially  sepa- 
rated by  a  small  transverse  area.  In  these  molar  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw,  the  primary  fold  of  enamel  in  traversing  the 
body  of  the  tooth  runs  obliquely  upwards,  whilst  in  Loncheres 
it  takes  an  opposite  direction  ^ 

of  the  Eehimyt  CayennemU,  I  find  that  the  series  of  these  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  latter  animal  occapy  one-third  less  space  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, and  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  skull,  than  they  do  in  the  Loneheret, 

^  The  letters  added  to  the  figures  of  the  molar  teeth  represented  on 
Plate  16,  are  intended  to  indicate  the  corresponding  folds  of  enamel  in  each. 
The  primary  internal  fold  is  marked  a,  the  principal  external  fold  a  1,  and  the 
secondary  folds,  b  1  and  b  2.  Of  these  folds  the  primary  internal  one  is  the 
deepest,  and  consequently  the  last  to  be  obliterated  by  the  wearing  of  the 
crowns:  it  is  the  most  constant  in  Rodents.  When  the  folds  a  and  a  1  both 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  body  of  the  tooth,  the  latter  almost  invariably 
passes  behind  the  former,  and  this  circumstance  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
in  the  molar  of  the  Echimys,  the  foremost  of  the  two  small  areas  in  the  hinder 
division  of  the  tooth  represents  the  fold  a  1 ;  in  which  case,  the  second  smaU 
area  would  represent  the  fold  b  2.  An  examination  of  the  teeth  of  several 
species  of  Echimys,  both  in  the  adult  and  young  states,  will  no  doubt  enable 
us  to  determine  these  points,  without  which  we  cannot  properly  appreciate 
the  distinctions  which  separate  the  molars  of  Echimys  from  Loncheres. 
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Cayenne  Ecbimys. 
{Plate  19,  fig.  2). 

Bckimyt  Cayennetuit.     (Gboff.)  Dbsm.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist  Nat.  x.  p.  59 
(1817);  Mammalogie,  p.  292  (1822). 
**  '*  Is.  Giorr.,  Magas.  de  Zool.  ann^  1840.  pp.  13 

and  52. 

PiCTBT.  M^m.  dc  la  Soc.  dc  Phya.  ct  d'Hist.  Nat. 
de  Gendve,  Iz.  p.  145.  Pla.  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
PI.  4,  akeletOD  (1841-2). 
**      MetMiiM,  (Gkofp.)  Dbsm.  Nout.  Diet.  z.  p.  59. 

**      mposuros.        Light.,  Abband.  der  Konigl.  Akad.  der  Wisaenach. 

in  Berlin,  1818-19,  p.  192,  PI.  1,  fig.  2. 
"      leptosoma.        (Light.)  Brants,  Uet  Gealacht  der  Mnisen,  p.  150, 
(1827). 

Mua  cinnamomeus.         Light.,  Daratell.  Part  7,  Tab.  36,  fig.  2  (1832). 
Lomckerei  anomala.        Kuhl,  Beitrage  zar  Zoologie,  p.  72  (1820). 

Cayennetuis.    Fischbk,  Synopaia  Mammaliam,  p.  307  (1829). 
} Echimys  longieaudatut.  Rbnoobr,  Naturgesch.  der  Saagth.  von  Paraguay, 
p.  236  (1830). 

Eehinomyt  leptowma.      Waon.,  Schreb.  S&agtb.,  Suppl.  iii.  p.  341  (1843). 

Tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  head  and  body  together ;  ears  large ; 
tarsi  long;  upper  parts  of  the  body  chiefly  covered  with 
spines ;  sides  likewise  with  spines,  but  with  a  considerable 
admixture  of  hairs :  upper  parts  of  the  animal  of  a  dusky 
brown  colour ;  sides  of  the  body,  and  more  especially  of  the 
head,  sufiused  with  rufous  ;  under  parts  white. 

Inhabits  Guayana  and  Brazil. 

M.  Pictet,  who  has  furnished  the  most  perfect  account  of 
tlie  characters  of  this  animal,  calls  attention  to  tho  absence 
of  spines,  as  characteristic  of  the  young  animal  up  to  the 
time  that  three  molar  teeth  only  are  developed  in  each  series, 
and  that  the  animal  measures  about  eleven  inches  in  length, 
without  including  the  tail.  Its  colouring,  then,  differs  only 
from  tliat  of  the  adult  in  having  an  admixture  of  grey  with 
the  brown  of  the  upper  parts,  and  in  having  the  feet  of  a  less 
pure  white.    In  this  stage  the  animal,  M.  Pictet  states,  cor- 
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responds  very  nearly  with  the  specimen  upon  which  M. 
Geoffroy  founded  the  Echimys  setosus. 

In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  fourth  molar 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  the  animal  still  exhibits  the 
greyish  hue  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  first 
stage  mentioned,  but  a  slight  rufous  tint  is  visible  on  the 
cheeks,  and  the  white  on  the  under  parts  is  more  pure,  and 
more  distinctly  separated  from  the  brown  hue  of  the  upper 
parts  Spines  also  make  their  appearance,  but  as  yet  con- 
fined to  the  back  of  the  animal. 

In  1837,  I  examined  a  specimen  of  the  Echimys  Cayen- 
nensis  preserved  in  the  Paris  Museum,  which,  agreeing  very 
closely  with  Desmarest's  description,  and  being  deficient  in  a 
portion  of  its  tail,  as  mentioned  by  that  author  in  his  account, 
is  no  doubt  the  original  of  his  description^  It  is  about 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  Black  Rat  {Mus  Rattus) ;  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour ;  dusky  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  whole 
of  the  under  parts  of  the  head  and  body  :  the  lower  part  of 
the  muzzle,  the  fore  feet,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  hind  feet, 
as  well  as  the  toes^  are  also  white :  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tarsus  is  brownish ;  the  moustaches  brown  ;  the  tail  brown 
above,  pale  below,  and  clothed  with  short  hairs,  excepting  at 
the  apex,  where  they  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  lengtli. 
Bristly,  flattened  hairs  cover  the  shoulders  and  haunches, 
and  strong,  grooved  spines,  with  a  few  intermixed  hairs,  cover 
the  back.  The  brown-yellow  colour  of  the  sides  of  the  body 
forms  a  well-marked  line  at  its  junction  with  the  white  of  the 
under  parts.  Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail,  7"  7'"; 
of  the  ear,  7'";  of  the  tarsus,  1"  9'".    The  imperfect  tail 

^  The  length  of  the  animal,  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  I  found  to  be  about  an  inch  more  than  in  the  admeasurement  given 
by  Desmarest,  but  such  a  diflference  would  occur  were  the  animal  measured  in 
a  straight  line,  in  one  case,  and  along  the  curve  of  the  back  (as  it  is  my  prac- 
tice to  do),  in  the  other. 
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measures  5"  6'" :  a  very  small  portion  only  appears  to  have 
been  lost. 

Of  the  adult  animal,  the  British  Museum  collection  con- 
tains several  specimens ;  they  vary  but  little  in  their  colouring : 
the  general  hue  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  dusky  brown, 
and  sometimes  the  brown  assumes  a  slight  vinous  or  purple 
tint :  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  on  tlie  head,  a  rufous  tint 
prevails— sometimes  very  bright,  and  inclining  to  yellow ;  and 
the  under  parts  of  the  body,  the  lower  half  of  the  muzzle 
and  cheeks,  as  well  as  the  inner  side  of  the  fore  legs,  the 
fore  part  of  the  hind  legs,  and  the  feet,  are  white ;  generally 
very  pure,  and  the  hairs  on  these  parts  are  uniform  to 
the  root.  The  white  of  the  under  parts  of  the  animal, 
and  the  rufous  tint  on  the  side  of  the  body,  form  a  well- 
marked  line  where  they  meet,  not  gradually  blending,  as 
is  often  the  case.  The  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  pen- 
cilled with  black ;  the  region  of  the  eye  is  dusky,  and  the 
hairs  of  the  moustaches  brown ;  behind  each  ear  is  a  rufous 
white,  or  pale  rufous  patch  :  the  ears  are  tolerably  large,  and 
distinctly  emarginated  behind  ;  of  a  whitish  colour,  but 
broadly  margined  with  dusky  ;  they  are  rather  sparingly 
clothed  with  brown  hairs,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very 
short,  but  on  tlie  anterior  margin,  and  on  the  inner  surface 
immediately  behind  the  opening,  they  are  long.  A  slight 
pencilling  of  brown  is  observable  on  the  sides  of  the  body : 
the  hind  legs  are  dusky  externally,  especially  near  the  heel ; 
the  tail  is  dusky  above,  and  dirty  white  beneath,  and  the 
small  hairs,  with  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  scantily  clothed, 
are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  part  from  which  they  spring ; 
towards  the  apex  of  the  tail  the  hairs  become  longer,  and  at 
the  point  they  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  here  they 
are  entirely  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  The  spines  on  the  back 
of  the  animal  average  about  ten  or  twelve  lines  in  length. 
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and  two-thirds  of  a  line  in  width ;  they  are  nearly  white  at 
the  root,  and  shaded  through  grey  into  dusky-brown  exter- 
nally ;  the  extreme  point,  however,  is  often  of  a  paler  tint, 
inclining  to  rufous.  On  the  sides  of  the  body  the  spines  are 
less  strong,  and  have  the  exposed  end  of  a  paler  brown 
colour,  and  those  on  the  haunches  are  pale  yellow-brown  at 
the  apex — sometimes  almost  white.  Spines,  with  a  few  hairs 
intermixed,  cover  the  upper  parts  of  the  body ;  on  the  flanks 
and  haunches  the  hairs  are  fully  as  numerous  as  the  spines, 
and  on  other  parts  the  spines  are  wanting.  This  description 
applies  very  closely  to  all  the  stuffed  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum,  excepting  that  in  one  or  two  there  is  a  faint  yellow 
tint  on  the  under  parts.  In  the  same  Museum  are  two  speci- 
mens (a  male  and  female)  preserved  in  spirits,  and  which  were 
procured  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes ;  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  without  doubt  identical  in  species,  not  only  with  the 
Echimys  Cayennensis,  but  likewise  with  tlie  animal  described 
by  Dr.  Lund,  from  the  same  part  of  Brazil,  under  the  name 
LoncJieres  elegans.  In  the  female  specimen  I  could  discover 
but  two  mammee ;  these  were  very  distinct,  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  about  midway  between  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  and  exactly  on  the  line  which  marks  the  separa- 
tion of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  flanks,  from  the  wliite  of  the 
under  parts.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  of  a  dusky  purple 
hue  ;  the  tarsus  is  remarkably  smooth  beneath,  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  toes  presents  numerous  deeply-indented 
transverse  incisions.  The  flesh  of  the  ears  is  whitish,  but 
these  organs  are  very  broadly  margined  with  dusky. 

The  examination  of  several  specimens  (clearly  of  the 
present  species)  contained  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  convinced 
me  that  the  absence  of  spines  in  some  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  usually  covered  by  them,  is  not  always  a  mere 
indication  of  immaturity,  but  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  they  are  cast  to  be  again  replaced ;  for  in  one  of  the 
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largest  specimens,  I  found  the  spines  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  middle  of  the  back  :  in  a  second,  they  covered  the  hinder 
half  of  tlio  back,  and  extended  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  on 
the  remaining  upper  parts  of  the  body  were  stiff  hairs.  The 
latter  specimen  is  of  a  bright  brownish  rust  colour,  pencilled 
with  brown-black  on  the  back ;  the  feet  and  under  parts 
white ;  fore  legs  also  white,  excepting  on  the  outer  side, 
where  they  are  coloured  like  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  region  of  the  wrist,  where  they  are  dusky,  as  are  also  the 
hind  legs,  immediately  above  the  heel ;  the  thighs  brown 
externally,  white  in  front,  and  pale  rufous  internally  ^  The 
first  of  the  two  specimens  alluded  to,  differed  from  tlie  second 
in  having  the  feet,  and  lower  parts  of  the  legs,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  of  an  uniform  pale  rufous- brown ;  and 
in  having  the  abdomen  yellow-white^.  These  specimens  are 
from  Surinam. 

*  Its  admeasurements  are  gi^en  in  the  fifth  column. 
'  Admeasurements  in  the  sixth  column ;  its  tail  measured  6"  2"',  hat  a 
smaU  portion  was  wanting. 
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Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail   

of  tail   

From  nose  to  ear   

Length  of  ear   

Width  of  ditto  at  the  base   

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails   

"     of  hind  foot  and  nails  

of  skuU  (to  hinder  part  of  auditory  bollse)  ... 
Width  of  ditto   ... 

"     between  orbits    ... 

Length  of  nasal  bones  

Width  of  ditto  behind 

"      in  front  

From  incisors  to  molar  teeth   

Length  of  four  upper  molars,  taken  together  

•*     of  lower  jaw   

Height  of  ditto,  firom  the  condyle   

Eekimyt  tetotut.    (Greoff.)  Dksm. 

About  equal  in  size  to  the  Common  Rat  {Mus  decumanus)  ; 
general  hue  bright  rusty  yellow,  the  back  suffused  with  brown  ; 
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under  parts,  as  well  as  the  feet,  white,  with  a  very  indistinct 
yellow  cast :  tail  with  scattered  brownish  white  hairs,  which 
are  rather  longer  than  in  the  Common  Rat,  and,  near  the 
apex,  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Spines  are  mixed  with 
the  hairs  on  the  back  of  this  animal,  but  are  almost  entirely 
hidden  by  the  hairs ;  they  are  of  a  very  pale  grey-brown 
(almost  white)  at  the  root. 


The  above  description  is  from  the  original  specimen  de- 
scribed by  Desmarest,  in  the  Paris  Museum.  The  author 
just  mentioned  has  undoubtedly  (as  pointed  out  by  M.  Isidore 
GeoflProy)  committed  an  error  in  giving  5"  6'"  (French 
measure),  as  the  length  of  the  animal,  exclusive  of  the  tail. 

According  to  M.  Isidore  Gooffroy,  the  spines  of  this 
animal  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  E,  Cayemiensis,  and 
differ,  moreover,  in  being  narrower,  longer,  and  less  stiff,  and 
hidden  by  the  hairs  forming  the  ordinary  fiir.  The  habitat 
of  the  specimen  is  not  known,  but  M.  Geoflfroy  states  that 
the  Paris  Museum  has  received  two  specimens  perfectly  agree- 
ing with  it,  excepting  in  being  rather  smaller,  both  of  which 
are  from  Brazil — one  was  brought  from  Rio  Janeiro  by  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard.  I  am  quite  inclined  to  agree  with  M. 
Pictet's  opinion  with  regard  to  the  E,  setosus — that  it  merely 
presents  an  immature  condition  of  the  E.  CayennepiaUt.  In 
proportion  as  the  spines  are  more  developed  in  this  animal, 
the  hairs  with  which  they  are  mixed  become  more  scanty — 
the  growth  of  the  former  must,  in  fact,  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter. 


Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 
"      of  tail  (a  small  portion  ia  wanting) . 

'*      of  hind  foot  and  nails   

•*      of  car,  about   

*'     from  nose  to  ear   


7  10 
6  9 
1  10 


6i 
6i 


Echimyt  lonffieaudatut.  Rknqobk. 


The  Echimys  lonyicaudatus  of  Dr.  Rengger  is  regarded  by  several 
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mammalogistB  as  identical  with  the  E,  Cayennensia,  but 
whether  this  view  be  correct,  can  scarcely  be  determined 
from  the  very  brief  account  given  in  the  "  Saugethiere  von 
Paraguay."  Dr.  Rengger  states  that  the  E.  longicaudatus 
(which  was  procured  in  the  northern  part  of  Paraguay) 
agrees  perfectly  with  his  E.  apinoms,  excepting  that  its  tail 
is  longer,  that  the  cheeks  are  reddish  brown,  the  head,  neck, 
back,  and  outer  side  of  the  limbs  brown,  and  the  points 
of  the  spines  pale  reddish  brown.  Head  and  body,  8  inches ; 
tail,  6"  4'". 

Echimys  fuligitwsus. 
BckimyM  fuliginottu,    Wagnbr,  Schreb.  Saugth.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  343. 

General  hue  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal  blackish  brown ; 

sides  of  the  body  pale  brown ;  feet  and  under  parts  white ; 

narrow  bristles  on  the  back,  and  still  narrower  bristles  on 

the  sides  of  the  body  :  tail  rather  shorter  than  the  head  and 

body  together. 
Inhabits  Brazil. 

This  is  most  probably,  as  Dr.  Wagner  now  supposes,  a 
variety  of  the  E.  Cayennensis,  differing  from  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  that  animal  in  the  absence  of  the  rufous 
colouring,  and  in  having  the  spines  narrower,  these  being 
about  ten  lines  in  length,  and  half  a  line  in  width. 


Inches.  Linet. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

of  taQ   

**      of  car  

of  hind  foot  and  nails 


8  10 
7  8 


10 

1  9 


I  only  know  this  animal  through  Dr.  Wagner's  descrip- 


tion. 


ECHIMYS  ALBISPINOSUS. 


White-spined  Echimys. 


Eehimyt  albitpinotut.     Is.  Gkofp.,  Guer.  Mag.  de  Zool.  ann^e  1840, 
pp.  33  and  56,  Plate  26,— molar  teeth,  PI.  29,  figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 
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Tail  8caly>  and  with  abort  haira ;  head,  upper  parte  and  aides  of 
body,  witb  spines,  tbose  on  tbe  upper  parte  black  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  tbose  on  tbe  flanks  wbite :  general  bne  of  upper 
parte  brown,  and  of  tbe  flanks,  rufous;  tbe  wbole  under 
parts  are  pure  wbite. 

Inbabito  Babia,  Brazil. 

Witb  a  general  resemblance  to  tbe  Echimys  Cayennensis, 
this  species,  according  to  M.  Geoffroy,  is  distinguisbed  from 
tbat  animal  by  the  presence  of  spines  on  the  bead,  as  well  as 
on  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  excepting  those  which  are  white ; 
the  white  colour  of  the  spines  on  the  flanks,  moreover,  forms 
one  of  its  distinguishing  characters — tbe  one  wliich  suggested 
the  specific  name.  The  spines  are  as  strong  as  those  of  the 
E,  Cayennetmsy  but  much  less  so  than  in  the  E,  hispidus ; 
those  on  the  upper  parts  are  greyish  at  the  root,  and  black  at 
the  point,  and  it  is  the  mixture  of  the  black  with  the  rufous 
interspersed  hairs  which  produces  tlie  brown  hue  on  these 
parts ;  whilst  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  thighs 
and  haunches,  the  rufous  ground-colour  has  on  it  a  wbite 
pencilling,  arising  from  the  protruded  points  of  the  spines ; 
some  of  the  spines,  however,  on  these  parts  are  of  a  very 
pale  grey  at  the  tip.  The  ears  are  naked,  and  tolerably  large; 
the  limbs  are  of  a  brownish  grey  colour ;  tbe  fore  foot,  the 
toes  of  the  hind  foot,  and  part  of  the  tarsus,  are  wbite.  The 
tail  is  brown  above,  whitish  below,  where  the  hairs,  which 
spring  from  between  the  scales,  are  also  whitish ;  those  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are  black. 

Inchet.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail     ...     7  3 

"     oftaU   5  11 

**      of  hind  foot   ...      I  9 
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Strong-spined  Echimys. 

Behimyt  hispidut.    (Geoff.)  Dksm.,  Nout.  Diet.  d'Uist.  Nat.  z.  p.  58  ; 

Mammalogie,  Pt.  2,  p.  292. 
Is.  Gbopp.,  in  Gu^r.  Mag.  de  Zool.  ann^  1840 — Mam- 

miferes,  pp.  9,  35,  and  54,  P1.27— molar  teeth,  PI.  29, 

figs.  4,  5,  and  6. 
PiCTET,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Phys.  et  d'Hist.  Nat.  de 

Geneve,  ix.  p.  156,  PI.  5. 

About  equal  to  the  Black-rat  (Mus  Rattus)  in  size;  tail  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  head  and  body  in  lengthy  and  well 
covered  with  longish  hairs,  excepting  at  the  base  ;  ears 
small :  broad  and  strong  spines  cover  the  whole  upper  parts 
and  sides  of  the  animal,  commencing  on  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  upper  parts  rusty-brown  ;  feet^  sides,  and  under  parts 
of  the  body,  rust-coloured. 

Inhabits  Bahia,  Brazil. 

The  above,  which  are  the  leading  characters  of  the  E. 
hispidusy  are  extracted  from  my  notes  made  upon  the  origi- 
nal specimen  contained  in  the  Paris  Museum,  from  which 
notes,  I  may  further  add,  that  the  hairs  on  the  head  are  stiff, 
bristly,  and  grooved  along  the  upper  surface,  and  that  the 
broad  spines,  which  are  pale  at  the  root,  and  of  a  rusty-brown 
colour  beyond,  commence  behind  the  ears,  and  cover  not  only 
the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  but  extend  full  half  way  down  the  sides  of  the  body. 
The  hairs  of  the  tail  are  of  a  yeUowish  brown  colour ;  at  the 
base  of  the  organ  they  are  short,  and  do  not  liide  the  scaly 
skin,  but  they  gradually  become  longer  and  more  numerous 
to  the  point,  at  which  part  they  are  upwards  of  half  an  inch 
in  length. 

The  Paris  specimen  has  been  in  that  museum  for  many 
years,  having  originally  been  brought  from  the  museum  at 
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Lisbon,  and  is  no  doubt  somewhat  changed  in  its  colouring  : 
I  will  therefore  extract  some  portions  of  M.  Pictet's  detailed 
description  of  an  adult  male  specimen,  contained  in  the 
Geneva  collection,  and  which  has  recently  been  procured 
from  Baliia.  The  spines  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  in 
M.  Pictet  s  specimen,  are  white  on  the  lower  half,  then  in- 
clining to  violet-grey,  and  at  the  apex  they  are  of  a  bright 
fawn  colour  * ;  the  general  hue  of  the  upper  parts  is  of  a  deep 
chestnut-brown.  The  head  is  covered  above  with  narrow  spines, 
as  in  tlie  Paris  specimen,  and  the  broad  spines  are  found  cover- 
ing the  same  parts  as  in  that  specimen,  excepting  that  the  neck 
is  said  to  be  armed  with  narrow  spines  like  those  on  the  head  ; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  and  the  upper  lip,  are  brown ; 
the  cheeks  fawn-colour ;  the  ears  rather  short,  rounded,  and 
with  long  hairs  on  the  margin ;  the  moustaches  black.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  hind  legs  presents  a  mixture  of  flexible 
spines  and  hairs,  but  on  the  lower  half  the  legs  have  hairs 
only.  The  fore  legs  are  whitish  internally,  and  covered  ex- 
ternally with  hairs,  which  are  brown  at  the  base,  but  passing 
into  yellow  at  the  opposite  extremity;  the  toes  are  grey- 
wliite :  the  hind  feet  are  similarly  coloured.  In  both  fore 
and  hind  feet  the  middle  and  fourth  toes  are  equal,  whilst  the 
second  and  fifth  are  shorter  than  these  by  the  length  of  a 
joint.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  pale  fawn- 
colour,  or  even  whitish,  this  colour  being  gradually  blended 
with  the  colour  of  the  flanks ;  the  lips,  under  surface  of  the 
neck,  and  the  lower  jaw,  are  nearly  white.  The  tail  is 
clothed  with  deep  brown  hairs,  excepting  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  basal  portion,  where  they  are  pale. 

'  M.  Pictet  gives  the  width  of  these  spines  as  somewhat  more  than  a  mi/It- 
meire ;  in  this  I  fear  there  is  some  mistake ;  I  feel  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
spines  in  the  Paris  specimen  are  very  much  broader  than  this  measurement 
indicates  :  I  regret  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  actual  sixe. 
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Paria  M.  Pictet*s 

specimen.  ipecimen. 

Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail    7       6  7  11 

*'     of  tail                                   7      3  7  101 

*•      of  head   2  0 

"      of  ears                                         3^ '  7 

**      of  fore  foot    g 

"      of  hind  foot                           1       2  1  3J 


ECHIMYS  BRACHYURUS2. 
Short-tailed  Ecliimys. 


Eehimyt  tpinonu,  Dbsm.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hiat.  Nat.  z.  p.  57 

(1817);  Mammalogic,  p.  291  (1822). 
?    "  "  Renoovr,  Naturgeschichte  der  Saagth.  von 

Paraguay,  p.  234  (1830). 
Light.,  Darstell.  Pt.  7,  PL  36,  f.  1  (1832). 
Light.,  Abhandl.  der  K.  Akad.  der  Wissen- 
achaften  in  Berlin,  1818—1819,  p.  192, 
(1820). 

Waonkr,  Schreb.  Siiagth.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  346, 
(1843). 

Rat  premier,  on  Bat  fyineux.   Azara,  Essais  sur  THiat.  Nat.  des  Quad,  de 

Paraguay  ii.  p.  73  (1801). 
Eehimyt  roux.  Cuv.  lUgne  Animal,  i.  p.  195. 


Loneherts  ru/a, 


Behinomys  braekyurui. 


Spines  narrow,  and  hidden  by  the  fur ;  ears  moderate  ;  tail  about 
as  long  as  the  body  ;  tarsus  long :  general  colour  rich  brown 
(pencilled  black  and  rufous)  ;  under  parts  dirty  white ;  feet 
dark  brown. 

Inhabits  Paraguay  and  Bolivia. 


*  According  to  my  notes,  the  ears  are  ''about'*  I  presume  their 
condition  did  not  admit  of  accurate  measurement. 

*  The  name  braehyurui  applied  to  this  species,  is  referred,  by  Dr.  Rengger, 
to  Illiger,  but  I  cannot  discover  where  this  last  mentioned  author  has  published 
H ;  I,  however,  follow  Dr.  Wagner's  example  in  adopting  this  name,  not  only 
because  it  is  more  appropriate  than  that  of  tetomt,  but  because  the  latter  too 
nearly  resembles  the  names  given  to  other  species  of  EchimySf  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  found  very  |terplezing  to  others  as  well  as  myself. 
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Two  specimens  of  a  Spiny-rat,  or  Echimys,  brought  by 
Mr.  Bridges  from  Bolivia,  agree  so  closely  in  all  essential 
points  with  Azara's  description  upon  which  the  Echimys 
spinosus  of  authors  has  been  founded,  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  introduce  their  characters  under  this  head.  The  larger  of 
the  two  specimens  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  Black  Bat  {Mus 
Rattus)  in  size,  and  both  specimens  agree  in  having  a  com- 
paratively short  tail,  and  in  being,  to  all  appearance,  destitute 
of  spines, — characters  which  at  once  separate  them  from  aU 
the  preceding  species  here  described.  The  fur  on  the  sides 
of  tlie  body  is  tolerably  long,  glossy,  and  moderately  soft, 
and  each  hair,  below  the  exposed  portion,  is  of  a  brownish 
ash  colour,  but  very  pale,  and,  indeed,  almost  white  towards 
the  root ;  near  the  point  the  hairs  are  of  a  rich  rufous  tint, 
and  at  the  point  they  are  dusky ;  the  general  hue  produced 
by  the  mixture  being  rufous-brown  :  on  the  back,  the  general 
hue  is  of  a  deeper  brown,  owing  to  the  hairs  being  black  at  the 
point,  instead  of  brownish  or  dusky  ;  the  rufous  pencilling  is, 
however,  still  very  distinct  on  this  part :  here  there  is,  mixed 
with  the  ordinary  fiir,  an  abundance  of  stiflf  bristly  hairs, 
averaging  about  9  lines  in  length,  and  one-quarter  of  a  line 
(or  -^th  of  an  inch)  in  width ;  they  are  grooved  along  the 
upper  side,  as  usual  in  the  Spiny  Bats,  almost  white  at  the 
root,  and  gradually  shaded  through  brown  into  black,  which 
is  the  colour  of  the  exposed  ends.  That  the  animal  appears  to  be 
destitute  of  spines,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  each  of 
the  spines  terminates  in  a  long  and  extremely  slender  hair ; 
the  slender  end,  in  many  cases,  being  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  spine,  and  in  all  is  the  only  portion 
visible,  until  the  fur  is  parted.  The  head  is  dark  brown,  with 
but  a  slight  trace  of  the  rufous  pencilling  on  the  upper 
surface;  the  chin,  throat,  and  abdomen,  are  white,  with  a 
i^nt  yellowish  cast ;  on  these  parts  the  hairs  are  somewhat 
scanty  and  short,  and  they  are  uniform  in  colour  throughout 
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dieir  length ;  tbe  limbs  are  brown  externally,  and  the  feet 
are  dusky  brown  ;  the  tail  is  dusky  above,  and  pale  beneath, 
aod  clothed  throughout  with  very  small  hairs,  which  are  not 
Buffid^tly  numerous  to  hide  the  scaly  skin.  The  ears  are 
sparingly  clothed  with  brownish  hairs ;  the  moustaches  are 
brown  black,  or  some  few  of  the  hairs  pale  brown;  the 
incisor  teeth  pale  orange  colour  in  front. 


From 
Asara. 

Im.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Unes. 

Length  from  tip  of  note  to  root  of  tail 

5  10 

6  6 

7  8 

"     of  tail   

3  0 

3  10 

3  0 

'*     of  hind  foot  and  nails   

1  5 

1  7 

1  6 

"     of  ear...   

5 

54 

Mr.  Bridges  obtained  the  two  specimens  alluded  to,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Chinor6,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Andes  of  Cochabamba. 

The  four  specimens  which  came  under  Azara's  notice,  were 
procured  at  Atira,  which  is  situated  about  eight  leagues  to 
the  east  of  Assumptif)n,  in  Paraguay. 

The  burrows  of  the  animal  are  excavated  in  a  sandy  soil, 
and  are  often  found  closely  approximated :  a  burrow  of  this 
Echimys,  opened  by  Azara,  was  four  feet  in  length. 

Bchimyt  spinottu.  Rbnogxr. 

The  Echimys  described  by  Dr.  Rengger  as  the  Eat  ^pi- 
neux  "  of  Azara,  must  either  be  a  distinct  species,  or  we  must 
conclude  that  all  the  specimens  examined  by  Azara,  as  well 
as  the  Bolivian  specimens  described  by  myself  ^  were  imma- 

>  And  I  may  farther  add,  that  Dr.  Lichtenstein's  description  of  a  specimen, 
said  to  he  from  Brazil,  agrees  closely,  in  all  essential  points,  with  the  indi- 
vidnab  which  1  have  examined. 
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ture,  and  that  the  form  of  the  spines  alters  with  age,  since 
Dr.  Rengger  states  of  his  E.  spinosus,  that  he  has  never 
observed  the  spines  terminate  in  a  long  hair-like  point  in 
that  animal^  as  noticed  by  Azara,  and  as  I  find  to  be  the 
case  in  the  Bolivian  specimens.  With  regard  to  these  latter, 
I  must  observe,  moreover,  that  in  them  the  spiny  hairs 
are  strictly  confined  to  the  back:  from  Azara's  description 
we  do  not  learn  whether  such  was  the  case  in  his  animal. 
I  will  here  add  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Rengger's  description. 

Upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  body  brown,  or  where  the  spines 
exist,  brown  mixed  with  brownish  red,  as  the  bristles  have  a 
brownish  red  point :  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  inner  surface 
of  the  limbs  grey-white ;  tail  brownish  black.  On  the  whole 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  flanks,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  limbs 
externally,  are  numerous  spiny  hairs  mixed  with  those  of 
the  ordinary  fur,  and  which  project  beyond,  and  almost 
entirely  hide  the  latter.  Length  of  head,  2'*;  of  trunk ^ 
5"  6'" ;  of  tail,  2"  9"'. 

Dr.  Rengger  states  that  he  found  this  animal  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Paraguay  only,  and  that  it  was  there  very 
rare.  They  live  often  in  great  communities  on  the  gentle 
declivities  of  sandy  hills,  where  they  excavate  serpentine 
burrows  of  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  scarcely  more  than 
six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  burrows  some- 
times have  one,  and  sometimes  several  outlets ;  and,  at  their  ter- 
mination, is  a  bed  or  nest  of  dried  grass.  In  one  of  the  burrows 
opened.  Dr.  Rengger  found  two  young  spiny  Rats :  they  were 
blind,  and  the  bristles  on  the  back  were  quite  soft.  The 
food  of  the  Echimys,  Dr.  Rengger  further  observes,  appears 
to  consist  of  the  roots  of  grasses,  and  the  seeds  and  fruits  of 
shrubs,  for^  in  the  districts  in  which  it  is  found,  no  other 
vegetable  substances  suitable  for  it  exist. 
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ECHIMYS  INERMIS. 
Tho  Spineless  Echimys. 

EehimfM  inermh,  Pictet,  Notices  sar  les  Animaux  Nouv.,  &c.  in  M^m.  de 
la  Soc.  Phys.  et  d'Hist.  Nat.  Geneve,  x.  p.  33,  PI.  ix. 
and  PI.  X.  figs.  1^8. 

Feet  moderately  long ;  tail  rather  shorter  than  the  head  and  body 
taken  together,  and  clothed  with  long  hairs,  which  entirely 
hide  the  scales ;  fur  soft,  and  without  any  mixture  of  soft 
hairs ;  general  hue  brown-yellow ;  under  parts  yellowish 
white. 

Inhabits  Bahia,  Brazil. 

This  species,  which  is  readily  distinguished  from  others  of 
its  genus  by  its  fur  being  uniformly  soft,  has  the  tarsi  con- 
siderably shorter  than  in  the  Echimys  CayennensiSy  and  the 
outer  toe  of  the  fore  feet  relatively  longer:  its  tail  is  pro- 
vided with  longer  hairs  than  in  other  species  of  Echimys,  and 
they  are  so  abundant  as  almost  totally  to  hide  the  scaly  skin, 
especially  on  the  basal  part  of  the  organ.  Although  the  fur 
is  soft,  that  on  the  back  is  composed  of  hairs  of  two  kinds^ 
the  one  presenting  the  usual  appearance,  and  the  other 
flattened  and  grooved  like  the  spines  of  other  species  of 
Echimys :  all  these  hairs  have  tlie  basal  half  grey ;  above 
this  they  are  brown  ;  at  the  point  they  are  deep  brown, 
and  they  have  a  subterminal  pale  yellow  ring.  The  muzzle 
is  clothed  with  hairs  which  are  annulated  witli  brown  and 
white,  and  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  white  above.  The  hairs 
of  the  moustaches  are  some  of  them  white,  and  some  black : 
the  region  of  the  mouth,  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
head,  is  white,  slightly  inclining  to  yellow ;  the  throat  has  a 
mixture  of  grey  and  yellow  colours ;  the  limbs  are  clothed 
with  hairs  which  are  grey,  with  a  yellow  point,  and  the 
toes  are  uniformly  grey.    The  under  parts  of  the  body  and 
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inner  surface  of  the  limbs  are  yellowish  white.  The  hairs  of 
the  tail  are  black,  excepting  those  on  the  under  side  of  the 
basal  half,  which  are  whitish. 

A  second  specimen,  examined  by  31.  Pictet,  had  the  fur 
still  softer  than  the  first,  and  its  general  tint  was  more  grey. 
It  was  killed  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  at  Jacobina,  in  the 
province  of  Bahia. 

Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail      ...  8  0 

oftbetaU    7  0 

**     from  tip  of  now  to  ear    1  9^ 

"      of  ear   9  J 

Width  of  ditto    8i 

Length  of  the  fore  foot    9\ 

**     of  the  hind  foot    1  9^ 


ECHIMYS  ANTRICOLA. 
The  Cave  Echimys. 

Nelomyt  anirieola,     Lund,  Det  KongeL  Dankse  Yidenakab.  &c.  Tiii.  p.  24C, 

PU.  22  and  23. 
Bekimyt  ttptrtoidti.  Lumd,  1.  c.  liii.  p.  98. 

Body  stout ;  the  muzzle  thick ;  ears  short ;  tail  long,  and  well 
clothed  with  hairs  :  upper  parts  of  the  animal  grey-brown, 

*  Whether  Dr.  Wagner  ia  correct  in  identifjring  his  Itoikrix  pathywra  with 
this  animal  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  for  the  accoonts  given  of  both  ani- 
mals are  far  too  brief  for  the  decision.  Shonld  the  /«.  paehyura  prove  to  be 
the  same  as  the  NeUmy*  anirieola  of  Land,  then  most  it  be  placed  in  the 
genus  Bekimyft  for  I  most  insist  upon  the  stmctara  of  the  teeth  as  of  higher 
importance  than  the  more  or  less  hairy  condition  of  the  tail,  and  the  other 
external  characters  which  indnce  Dr.  Wagner  to  place  his  animal  in  the  same 
section  as  the  Lonckerei  pieta :  that  species  most  decidedly  belongs  to  tiie 
aeetion  of  the  Spiny-Rats  (the  Loncheres  section),  in  which  the  upper  molan 
have  tkree  indentations,  or  folds,  of  the  enamel  entering  from  the  oater  side. 
Whether  the  middle  fold  of  these  three  joins  the  principal  internal  fold  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  when  we  ara  simply  seeking  for  the  primary 
type  of  stmctare  in  the  part  in  question.  Eekimyt  omirieoiM,  as  I  hm 
elsewhere  stated,  has  but  two  folds  on  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  molars. 
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with  an  admixture  of  rusty  yellow  ;  under  parts  white : 
the  hairs  of  tiie  fur  harsh,  and  adpressed. 

Inhabits  the  interior  of  Brazil. 

The  Echimys  antricola^  briefly  described  by  Dr.  Lund  in 
his  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Danish  Society  of 
Naturalists,  &c.,  is  evidently  a  distinct  species,  though  closely 
allied  to  the  Echimys  inermis^.  Like  that  animal,  its  fur 
is  destitute  of  true  spines,  and  its  molar  teeth  have  each 
but  three  folds  of  enamel,  two  on  the  outer  side,  and  one  on 
the  inner,  in  the  upper  molars,  and  with  the  folds  reversed 
in  the  lower  molars  :  but,  fix)m  the  E.  inermis,  it  must  differ 
not  only  in  being  of  a  larger  size^  but  in  having  a  coarse 
fur,  and  a  relatively  shorter  tail. 


Behimy9  et  Aulaeodui.   Lund,  in  the  Danish  IVansactionB, 

Eekimyina  with  a  short  and  broad  skull ;  the  incisor  teeth  large ; 
those  of  the  upper  jaw  each  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  near 
the  outer  edge,  and  a  longitudinal  mesial  ridge,  and  those  of 
the  lower  jaw  flat  in  front :  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  with 
one  internal  fold  of  enamel,  and  two  external  folds ;  those 
of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  same  number  of  enamel  folds,  but 
these  reversed  in  position. 

Carterodon  sulcidens. 

Eekimyt  wleidena,    Ldnd,  Det  Kongel.  Danske  Videnskab.  &c.  viii.  pp.  99 
and  242,  PI.  25  (lower  jaw). 

^  The  sknU  of  E,  inermu,  according  to  Prof.  Pictet's  figures,  measures 
2"  0|'"  in  length,  and  1"  in  width  ;  whilst  Dr.  Lund's  figures  of  the  skull  of 
tiie  B.  emtrieola  represent  it  as  2"  4'"  in  length,  and  1"  2'"  in  width.  The 
mninud  is  said  to  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  Coma  Aperea,  both  in  size 
and  eolonring. 


Length  firom  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 
"     of  tail   


Inches.  Lines. 
10  0 
7  6 


Genus,  Carterodon  (fossil). 
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Certain  remains  of  a  small  Bodent  found  by  Dr.  Lund  in 
the  caverns  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  are  referred  by  that 
author  to  the  genus  EchimySy  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
Nelomys,  but  most  recently  to  the  genus  Aulacodus  of  Tem- 
minck.  They  consist  of  portions  of  skulls  and  lower  jaws, 
with  the  teeth ;  and,  from  a  character  furnished  by  the  latter, 
the  specific  name  sulddens  was  suggested.  Amongst 
numerous  Mammalian  remains,  from  the  caverns  in  the  same 
district,  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
are  several  crania  of  the  same  species,  and  from  an  examina- 
tion of  these,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  tlie  characters  they 
present  do  not  strictly  belong  to  either  of  the  genera  above 
mentioned.  The  molar  teeth  very  nearly  agree  in  their 
structure  with  those  of  the  Echimys,  and  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  differ  from  those  of  Aulacodus ;  and,  consequently,  are 
unlike  the  molars  of  Nelomys  (or  Loncheres).  They  are 
relatively  larger  than  in  Echimys,  broader  than  long,  and 
remarkable  for  the  thickness  of  the  enamel  wliich  covers 
tliem ;  the  inner  fold  of  enamel  of  the  upper  molars  runs 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  from  the  posterior  angle  of 
the  tooth,  and  at  its  termination  touches  the  foremost  of  the 
two  deep  external  folds.  The  upper  incisor  teeth,  in  being 
grooved,  differ  from  those  of  Nelomys  and  Echimys,  and 
they  differ,  moreover,  in  being  relatively  much  larger ;  nor 
will  tliey  bear  a  very  close  comparison  with  the  incisors  of 
Aulacodus,  for  in  that  animal  each  upper  incisor  has  three 
grooves,  and  these  placed  on  the  inner  half  of  the  tooth, 
whereas  in  the  Carterodon  there  is  but  one  groove,  and  that  runs 
close  to  the  outer  edge ;  this  groove  is  broad,  and  tolenibly  deep, 
and  bounded  on  the  inner  side  by  a  strongly  convex  ridge, 
which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  tooth  ;  the  inner  half  of  the 
tooth  is  flat ;  and,  what  is  rather  singular,  this  portion  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tooth,  in  a  skull  before  me,  is  white. 
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whilst  the  outer  half  of  the  tooth  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour  ^ 
The  fossil  skull  under  examination  differs  from  the  skulls  of  the 
species  of  Echimys  and  Nelomys,  not  only  by  its  short  and 
broad  form,  but  in  having  the  zygoma  deeper,  and  the  malar 
bone  destitute  of  a  post-orbital  process ;  the  infra-orbital 
opening  relatively  small,  and  the  incisive  openings  much 
larger.  From  the  skull  of  the  Aulacodus  it  differs,  amongst 
other  points,  in  wanting  a  separate  groove  for  the  infra-orbiUil 
nerve,  and  in  being  destitute  of  the  strong  sagittal  and  occipital 
crests,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  that  skull.  The  condition 
of  the  fossil  skulls  alluded  to  is  such,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  species  may  still  be  living  in  South  America; 
they  have  scarcely  lost  their  animal  matter,  and  owe  their 
very  perfect  state  of  preservation  to  a  coating  of  stalagmite, 
which  in  some  cases  is  so  thin  that  it  is  removed  without 
difficulty.  I  see  that  Dr.  Lund  also  supposes  the  animal  is 
still  living,  for  he  arranges  it  amongst  tlie  existing  species, 
though  he  has  not  yet,  as  he  states,  met  with  it.  Skulls  and 
lower  jaws  of  the  C,  suicide ns  are  abundant  in  nearly  all  the 
caverns  visited  by  Dr.  Lund.  The  following  dimensions  are 
taken  from  one  of  die  most  perfect  of  three  crania^.-   It  is 


figured  on  Plate  10. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Total  length  of  skull    1  7 

Width  of  ditto   lU 

**      between  orbits        ...       ...       ...  4 

Length  of  zygomatic  arch       . .    8^ 

Greatest  depth  of  ditto    2^ 

Length  of  nasal  bones  ...       ...    6 

Width  of  ditto    n 

*•     of  incisor  teeth    2\ 

Distances  between  incisors  and  molars       ...  3) 


'  A  second  specimen  differs  only  in  having  the  orange  colour  replaced  by 
yellow :  the  colour  in  this  has  evidently  faded. 

<  Some  imperfect  skulls  are  a  trifle  larger  than  the  specimen  measured,  and  * 
the  lower  jaw,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  given,  apparently  belongs  to  one 
of  these. 
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Length  of  foar  apper  molars,  taken  together 

Height  of  ant-orbital  opening   

Width  of  ditto  

Length  of  lower  jaw  

Height  of  ditto,  from  the  condyle   


Inches.  Lines. 

4 


2J 


1  H 
5i 


Genus,  Aulacodus^, 


Aulacodut.    Tbmminck,  Monogr.  de  Mammalogie,  i.  p.  245. 

Echimyina  with  but  four  toes  to  the  hind  feet ;  tail  short :  incisor 
teeth  very  broad:,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  with  three  longitu- 
dinal grooves,  those  of  the  lower,  flat  in  front ;  molar  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  with  one  internal  fold,  and  two  external 
folds  of  enamel :  skull  short  and  broad,  and  with  the  occi- 
pital crest  much  elevated ;  a  vertical  plate  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch  forming  the  outer 
boundary  of  a  groove  for  the  infra-orbital  opening. 

The  genus  Aulacodus  presents  all  the  essential  characters 
of  the  Echimys  group,  and  therefore  furnishes  a  remarkable 
exception  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  that  section, 
wliich,  with  this  exception,  and  a  second  iuruished  by  the 
Petromys  typicus,  is  strictly  confined  to  South  America. 
The  dentition  of  Aulacodus  can  scarcely  be  said  to  difier 
from  tliat  of  the  genus  Carterodon,  excepting  in  the  structure 
of  the  incisors,  and  of  the  foremost  molar  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
tliis  latter  tooth  having  three  indenting  folds  on  the  inner 
side,  whereas  in  Carterodon  there  are  but  two.  The  incisor 
teeth  are  still  broader  and  stronger  than  in  the  last  mentioned 
genus,  and,  indeed,  they  are  relatively  more  powerful  than  in 
any  other  known  Bodent:  the  upper  incisors  are  strongly 
arched ;  broader  than  deep,  flattened  at  the  sides,  and  slightly 
convex  in  front,  where  they  each  present  three  deep  longi- 
tudinal grooves ;  one  of  these  grooves  is  placed  very  nearly 


^  From  alXa^t  a  farrow ;  and        ,  a  tooth. 
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in  the  mesial  line  of  the  tooth,  and  the  other  two  grooves 
are  disposed  between  this  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  incisor, 
the  innermost  being  separated  from  tlie  edge  only  by  a 
narrow  ridge  ;  the  interspaces  between  the  grooves  are 
strongly  convex  in  the  transverse  direction,  and  but  little 
broader  than  the  grooves  ;  that  which  separates  the  first 
mentioned  groove  from  the  second  is  broadest.  The  molar 
teeth  are  very  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  the  crowns  of  these 
teeth  are  nearly  square.  The  enamel  covering  the  molar 
teeth  is  unusually  thick,  and  the  indenting  folds  which  it 
forms  penetrate  firom  either  side  to  the  mesial  line  of  the 
tooth,  or  very  nearly  so. 

Of  the  five  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  the  outer  toe  on  either  side 
is  very  small ;  that  which  represents  the  thumb  is  the  smallest, 
being  a  mere  tubercle,  with  a  short  truncated  nail ;  the  nail 
of  the  outer  toe  is  moderately  large,  and  curved  ;  tlie  nails  of 
the  remaining  three  toes  are  large  and  strong,  and  fitted  for 
burrowing ;  they  are  solid,  longer  than  tlie  toes,  and  but 
little  arched  above.  To  the  hind  foot  are  three  well- developed 
toes,  furnished  with  large  and  powerful  nails,  and  a  rudi- 
mentary outer  toe  provided  with  a  moderate  sized  nail.  The 
ears  are  short,  but  very  broad  ;  the  tail  short,  being  scarcely 
equal  to  half  the  body  in  length  :  it  is  rather  sparingly 
clothed  witli  stiff  hairs. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known. 
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AULACODUS  SWINDERIANUS 
The  Aulttcodus,  or  Ground  Rat. 

Plate  ]6»  fig.  2. 

Aulacodut  Swinderiantu,    Temm.,  Monogr.  de  Mamm.  i.  p.  248,  PI.  25. 
"  •*  Bennett,  Ptoc.  of  the  Zoo!.  Soc.  for  1830.31, 

p.  111. 

Body  covered  with  stiff  and  hristly  hairs  on  all  parts :  general 
hue  brown,  pencilled  with  black  and  yellow,  or,  sometimes, 
with  dirty  yellowish  white ;  tail  dusky  above,  whitish  below. 

Inhabits  Sierra  Leone,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gambia,  and 
South  Africa. 

The  Aulacodus  was  first  described  by  M.  Temminck,  from 
a  very  young  specimen  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  its 
native  country  and  adult  characters  were  not  known  to  us 
until  a  specimen  was  procured  at  Sierra  Leone  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
who  having  presented  it  to  the  Zoological  Society,  enabled 
Mr.  Bennett  to  publish  a  detailed  account  of  its  peculiarities 
in  the  Proceedings  of  that  Society  A  second  specimen  has 
since  been  received  by  the  Society,  and  an  adult  specimen 
exists  in  the  British  Museum  :  the  former  was  procured  at  the 
Gambia,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  from  Port  Natal,  South 
Africa.  At  Sierra  Leone  the  animal  is  known,  according  to 
Mr.  Boyle,  by  the  names  Ground-Pi^  and  Ground-Rat ; 
and  that  gentleman  states  that  it  feeds  upon  ground  nuts, 
cassada,  and  other  roots.  It  burrows  in  the  ground,  and 
I  have  been  informed  that  large  holes  formed  by  the 
Aulacodus  arc  very  numerous  on  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

When  fiill  grown,  the  Aulacodus  is  but  little  short  of  two 
feet  in  length  ;  it  has  a  short  head,  a  broad  and  obtuse 
muzzle,  and  small  eyes :  the  ears  project  but  little  beyond 
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the  coarse  hairs  of  the  head,  but  are  very  broad ;  the  limbs 
short  and  stout ;  tlie  toes  short,  and  provided  witli  large  and 
solid  nails ;  the  tail  short,  and  clothed  with  short  stiff  hairs, 
wliich  do  not  completely  hide  the  scaly  skin.  The  covering 
of  the  animal  consists  entirely  of  stiff  bristly  hairs,  which 
are  flattened,  and  grooved  along  the  upper  surface ;  they  are 
of  moderate  length,  and  closely  applied  to  tlie  skin  ;  those  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  animal  are  of  a  pale  ashy  grey  colour 
at  the  root,  dusky  in  the  middle,  and  black  at  the  point ; 
most  of  them  have  a  subterminal  brownish  yellow  ring. 
The  general  hue  of  the  animal  is  brown ;  less  rich  on  the 
sides  of  the  body  than  on  the  back,  owing  to  the  yellow  rings 
on  the  hairs  of  these  parts  being  paler,  and  the  black  pencil- 
ling less  distinct.  The  chin  and  upper  lip  are  whitish  ;  the 
throat  is  of  a  dirty  yellowish  hue,  and  the  abdomen  of  a  very 
pale  brownish  yellow  tint,  pencilled  with  grey-brown.  The 
feet  are  pencilled  with  black  and  yellow.  The  ears  are 
moderately  well  clothed  with  hairs  on  the  inner  surface,  but 
chiefly  towards  and  at  the  margin,  and  these  hairs  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  yellowish  wliite  colour,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  some 
of  them  white,  but  the  greater  portion  are  black,  and  there 
are  some  few  long  and  coarse  hairs  mixed  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  springing  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  muzzle. 
The  hairs  on  the  tail  average  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length  ;  those  on  the  upper  surface  are  chiefly  black,  but 
many  of  tliem  are  in  part  rufous,  and  those  on  the  under 
surface  are  of  a  rusty  white  tint. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  the  specimen  before 
referred  to,  which  was  received  from  the  Gambia :  the  speci- 
men in  the  British  Museum  is  a  trifle  less  rich  in  the  colour- 
ing of  the  upper  parts  of  its  body,  and  has  a  shorter  tail, 
but  in  other  respects  agrees  very  closely.  The  admeasure- 
ments of  these  specimens  are  as  follows  : — 
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Specimen  from 
the  Gambia. 

Specimen  from 
Port  Natal. 

Inches. 

lines. 

Inches. 

Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

20 

0 

21 

6 

"     of  taU   

8 

6 

5 

6 

"     of  ear   

6 

6 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

4 

1 

6 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails 

1 

8 

1 

10 

"     of  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe 

7 

74 

"     of  hind  foot  and  nails 

3 

5 

4 

0 

"     of  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe 

8 

9 

Width  of  incisor  teeth   

51 

6 

The  specimen  procured  at  Sierra  Leone  by  Mr.  Boyle  is 
preserved  in  spirit  of  wine,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
its  length,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  is  1 7  inches ;  or,  measured  along  the  curve 
of  the  back,  20" ;  tail,  9" ;  head,  2  J  ;  fore  leg,  3  J ;  fore  foot 
and  toes,  IJ^  ;  femur,  4^;  tibia,  4-^;  tarsus  and  toes,  3^ ; 
ear,  1^  long,  and  1"  broad. 

The  skull  having  been  removed  from  this  specimen,  1  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  crania  of  other 
Rodents,  and  the  comparison  has  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
as  to  the  true  af&nities  of  the  animal ;  it,  in  fact,  essentially 
agrees  with  the  skull  of  the  Echimys,  but  at  the  same  time 
presents  certain  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  short, 
and  exliibits  great  strength  in  its  parts.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  skull  is  the  great  development  of 
the  occipital  and  lambdoidal  crests;  the  former  is  raised  so  as  to 
increase  the  height  of  the  occiput  by  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  the  lambdoid  crest  is  rather  less  elevated,  and  springs 
cliiefly  from  the  large  triangular  interparietal  bone.  The 
frontal  bones  are  separated  by  a  groove,  and  a  broad  de- 
pression runs  along  the  nasal  bones,  which,  when  viewed  in 
front,  present  a  double  arch  :  these  bones  are  of  equal  width 
at  each  extremity,  and  about  one-third  longer  than  broad. 
The  laclirymal  bone  is  of  moderate  size  ;  the  antorbital 
opening  very  large,  and  a  second  channel  is  formed  (as  in 
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Petromys,  and  the  Octx)dons),  for  the  infra-orbital  nerve. 
The  zygomatic  arch  is  remarkably  strong,  having  relation  to 
the  large  size  of  the  incisors,  as  has  likewise  the  strongly 
developed  crests  on  the  hinder  portion  of  the  skull — the 
masticating  muscles  being  attached  to  these  parts.  The 
malar  bone  is  very  deep  in  front,  has  a  slightly  raised  post- 
orbital  process,  and  an  angular  projection  on  the  under  side. 
The  portion  of  the  palate  which  lies  between  the  molar  teeth 
is  slightly  contracted,  and  has  the  sides  parallel ;  it  descends 
far  below  the  level  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  palate ;  in  this 
latter  are  two  large  incisive  foramina.  The  palatine  bones 
run  forwards  to  terminate  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth, 
where  there  are  two  approximated  palatal  foramina  opening 
forwards.  The  auditory  bullce  are  of  moderate  size.  The 
occipital  opening  is  nearly  square,  but  presents  a  small 
notch  in  the  upper  margin.  A  very  small  portion  of  the 
mastoid  bone  is  visible  on  the  occipital  surface  of  the 
cranium,  which  latter  is  remarkably  flat,  and  nearly  vertical. 


Inches.  Lines. 


Total  length  of  skull 
Width  of  ditto  ... 


"     of  the  occiput  ... 
Height  of  the  occiput 
Length  of  nasal  bones  . . . 
Width  of  ditto  behind 


between  orbits 


3  6 

2  5 

1  H 

1  7 

1  3 

1  2 


8 


"     in  front  ...       ...  ...   

Length  of  zygomatic  arch  ... 

Greatest  depth  of  zygoma  (which  is  beneath 


7} 

1  8 


the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye)   

Height  of  ant-orbital  opening   

Width  of  ditto  

From  incisor  to  molar  teeth 

Width  of  indsors   

Length  of  four  upper  molars  taken  together 

Width  of  palate  between  them   

Length  of  incisive  openings  ...   

Width  of  the  two  openings  taken  together  . . . 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

Height  of  ditto,  from  the  condyle  

Length  of  angular  portion   


2 
1 
1 


7h 
8i 
6 
10 
6 
9 


11 

31 


3J 


6 


5 
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Sub-Family,  DASYPROCTINA. 

DatyproeiitM  (part).  Gray,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  x.  (New  Series), 
p.  341  (1825) ;  List  of  the  Mammalia  in  the  British 
Museum  (1843),  p.  124. 

Hystricida  with  semi-rooted  molars  arranged  in  parallel  series ; 
the  cranium  elongated ;  nasal  hones  rather  short  and  hroad ; 
malar  bone  destitute  of  a  descending  process  on  the  lower 
edge  ;  a  tolerably  distinct  post-orbital  process,  formed  chiefly 
by  the  frontal  bone,  but  in  part  likewise  by  the  squamosal ; 
scapula  with  the  emargination  in  the  fore  part  of  the  spine 
but  moderately  deep;  clavicles  wanting;  feet  formed  for 
running,  with  the  toes  5 — 3,  or  5 — 5^  terminated  by  sub-solid 
nailS;  which  are  but  httle  arched ;  tail  rudimentary ;  body 
clothed  with  hair  only — no  admixture  of  spines. 

Habitat,  South  America — ranging  from  the  northernmost  parts, 
southwards  to  Paraguay  and  Bohvia  :  occur,  likewise,  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Excepting  in  those  characters  which  are  common  to  the 
Hystricida,  the  Rodents  of  tlic  present  section  differ  very 
widely  from  the  Cavies  with  which  they  have  always  been 
associated,  and  the  differences,  for  the  most  part,  indicate 
that  the  Dasyproctina  are  higher  in  tlie  scale  of  organi- 
zation than  the  Caviina.  I  allude  more  especially  to  those 
modifications  which  are  exhibited  in  that  most  characteristic 
part  of  the  animal,  the  skull.  We  now  find  a  tolerably  broad 
and  perfect  palate,  which  is  neither  contracted  nor  suddenly 
raised  between  the  anterior  molars,  as  in  nearly  all  the 
species  of  the  preceding  sections,  nor  broken  up  by  large 
incisive  openings,  as  in  the  lowest  of  them :  here  the  smaU 
incisive  openings  are  confined  to  tlie  intermaxillary  bones. 
With  this  more  perfect  condition  of  the  palate,  may  be 
noticed  a  corresponding  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
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sphenoid.  Hitherto  the  openings  in  the  sphenoid  alee  have, 
from  their  large  size,  reduced  the  interspaces  into  mere 
narrow  branches,  but  in  the  Dasyproctina  the  foramina  in 
question  are  relatively  small,  and  widely  separated :  the  pro- 
cess corresponding  to  the  external  pterygoids  is  but  little 
extended  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  canal  which 
runs  forwards,  between  the  pterygoids  into  the  orbit,  is  very 
short.  The  internal  pterygoid  is  proportionately  large,  being 
much  more  extended  in  the  an tero- posterior  direction  than  in 
the  preceding  sub-families.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  large,  and 
perforated  by  the  lachrymal  canaP. 


Genus,  Coolof/efiys'^. 

Ctthffenus,    F.  Cuvier,  Aonales  da  Mas^um,  x.  p.  203  (1807). 
CcelogenyM,     Illiobr,  Prodromas  Syitematis  Mammaliam,  &c.,  p.  92  (181 1). 
Oiteopera.     Harlan,  Fauna  Americana,  p.  126  (1825). 
CMa.  Linn.,  Erxl.,  &c. 

Dasyproctina  with  the  zygomatic  arch  enormonsly  developed,  and 
of  great  depth  ;  the  portion  which  is  due  to  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone,  presenting  a  large  hollow  beneath  ;  the  malar  bone 
deeper  than  long;  a  separate  groove  for  the  infra-orbital 
nerve ;  cheek-pouches  within  the  cavity  formed  by  the  zygo- 
matic arch ;  molar  teeth  rather  longer  than  broad,  the  crown 
of  each  of  these  teeth  presenting  four  or  five  deeply  indenting 
folds  of  enamel ;  incisors  slender ;  toes  5 — 5. 

The  genus  Ccelogenys  contains  but  one  well-established 
species  —  tlie  Paca.  This  animal  is  arranged  by  mam- 
malogists  with  the  Agoutis,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it 

*  In  the  two  preceding  sub-families,  Echimyina  and  OetodontinOf  the 
lachrymal  bone  is  remarkably  small,  and  in  several  of  the  species  in  these 
sections  it  only  in  part  encloses  the  lachrymal  canal. 

'  From  Ko7\oSf  hollow ;  and  y4yvst  cheek. 
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differs  widely  ftom  those  Rodents  in  some  respects,  I  am 
inclined  to  follow  the  usual  course,  regarding  the  differences 
in  question  as  of  minor  importance.  The  enormous  de- 
velopment of  the  zygoma  in  the  Paca  would  appear  to  be  a 
purely  adaptive  peculiarity,  and  hence  cannot  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  a  distinctness  of  type.  To  the  Agoutis  the 
Paca  approaches  most  nearly  in  the  general  structure  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  trunk ;  and  even  in  the  skull  there  is  much 
resemblance,  if  we  do  not  consider  the  zygomatic  arches.  It 
has  the  same  elongated  form,  and  the  length  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  great  longitudinal  extent  of  the  frontal  bones,  for, 
as  in  the  Agoutis,  the  nasal  bones  are  relatively  short  and 
broad.  The  pterygoid  canal  is  short,  and  the  external  ptery- 
goid is  perforated  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  as  in  the 
animals  just  mentioned. 

The  molar  teeth  in  the  Paca  are  relatively  larger  than  in 
the  true  Agoutis,  and  they  differ  moreover  in  being  longer 
than  broad ;  those  of  the  lower  jaw  resemble  the  correspond- 
ing teeth  in  the  Coypu  {Myopotamus)  in  having  one  external, 
and  three  internal  folds  of  enamel,  but,  viewing  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lower  molar  in  the  Coypu,  we  find  the  two  prin- 
cipal lobes  of  the  tooth  produced  into  more  or  less  prominent 
angles,  whereas,  in  the  Paca,  the  same  lobes  are  rounded 
externally.  The  foremost  lower  molar  in  the  Paca,  as  in  the 
Coypu,  has  an  increase  in  the  number  of  indentations  of  the 
enamel.  In  the  immature  animal  (where  but  three  molars 
are  developed)  this  is  more  strikingly  the  case,  for  then  the 
foremost  molar  has  four  internal  folds  of  enamel,  and  I  find 
a  horse-shoe  shaped  area,  surrounded  by  enamel,  in  front  of 
them.    This  is  most  probably  a  milk  tooth. 

The  upper  molar  teeth  in  the  adult  Paca  have  each  two 
internal  folds  of  enamel,  and  three  transverse  areas  enclosed 
by  enamel,  with  the  exception  of  the  hindermost  tooth,  in 
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which  there  are  two  external,  and  three  internal  enamel 
folds*. 

^  If  we  regard  a  complicated  Rodent* 8  molar  as  normally  haying  a  primary 
eztemal  and  internal  indentation  of  enamel  (marked  a  in  the  figures)  dividing 
the  body  of  the  tooth  into  two  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  parts,  and  as  having  two 
secondary  indentations  (marked  b  and  c),  each  of  which  subdivides  one  of  these 
two  parts — the  secondary  folds,  in  the  upper  molars,  entering  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  tooth,  and,  in  the  lower,  entering  from  the  inner  side — then  we 
may  simply  describe  the  lower  molars  of  the  Coypu  and  Paca  as  presenting 
the  normal  condition.  The  foremost  upper  molar  of  the  Coypu  is  also  normal, 
but  the  remaining  upper  molars  depart  from  the  type  in  having  the  hindermost 
of  the  secondary  lobes  internal  instead  of  external.  The  upper  molars  of 
the  Paca  depart  from  the  type  in  the  same  manner,  and  differ,  moreover,  in 
having  an  extra  indentation  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  tooth  ;  and,  in  the  hinder- 
most  molar,  two  extra  enamel  folds  are  visible,  the  additional  lobes  which 
they  separate  being  joined  to  the  back  of  the  tooth,  as  we  shall  find  also  to  be 
the  case  in  the  teeth  of  other  mammals,  in  which  the  grinders  are  highly  com- 
plicated. 

Further,  I  have  to  remark,  with  respect  to  the  enamel  folds  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Paca,  that  the  principal  internal  indentation  of  the  upper  molars  is  often 
confluent  with  the  foremost  of  the  secondary  folds,  and  that  most  of  these 
latter,  in  the  adult  animal,  become  isolated  from  the  enamel  which  surrounds 
the  body  of  the  tooth  ;  the  grooves,  which  separate  the  enamel  plates,  being 
deeper  in  the  inner  part  of  the  tooth  than  near  its  margin. 


(^(ELOGENYS  PACA. 
The  Paca. 

Mui  Paca,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  12,  i.  p.  81. 

Coma  Paea.  Schrbb.,  Saagth.  iv.  p.  609,  PI.  171. 

Coelogenyt  Paea.  Renggkr,  Saagth.  vod  Paraguay,  p.  251. 

Wagner,  Screb.  Siiugth.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  52. 
fuhmt.  P.  CuviBR,  Add.  du  Mus.  x.  p.  207  ;  skull,  PI.  9, 

figs.  1  and  2. 
Pr.  Maxim.,  Beitrage,  ii.  p.  454. 
tubniger.         F.  Cuv.,  Ann.  du  Mus.  x.  p.  206 ;  skull,  PI.  9, 
figs.  3  and  4. 
Harlan,  Fauna  Americana,  p.  126. 
Marcgr.,  Bras.  p.  224. 
"  BuFFON,  Hist.  Nat.  x.  p.  269,  PI.  43 ;  Suppl.  iii. 

p.  203,  PI.  35. 

Le  Pay,  Azara,  Essais  sur  THist.  Nat.  de  Paraguay,  ii. 

p.  20. 

Spotted  Cavy,  Pennant,  Synopsis  of  Quadr.  p.  244. 
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Otteopera  platycephala. 
Paea, 


Hair  rather  short,  coarse,  and  by  no  means  dense ;  limbs  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a  brown  colour^  varying  in  shade ; 
under  parts  white ;  iianks  with  three,  four,  or  five  longitu- 
dinal white  bands,  which  are  more  or  less  interrupted  and 
broken  up  into  spots. 

Inhabits  South  America,  extending  from  Cayenne  southwards  to 
Paraguay ;  and  found  likewise  in  Peru,  but  rarely ;  and  in 
some  of  the  West  India  islands. 

The  Paca  is  a  stout-bodied  animal  about  two  feet  in 
length ;  the  limbs  rather  short ;  the  head  large,  broad,  and 
terminating  in  an  obtuse  muzzle,  wliich  is  clotlied  throughout 
with  fine  hairs  ;  the  eyes,  which  are  placed  somewhat  nearer 
to  tlie  ears  than  to  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  are  large,  directed 
obliquely  upwards,  and  have  a  round  pupil.  The  ears  are 
rather  below  the  medium  size,  and  sparingly  clothed  with  * 
hairs.    The  feet  are  naked  beneath,  and  provided  with  five 
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toes,  but  the  inner  toe,  both  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  is  very 
small,  and  furnished  with  a  correspondingly  small  nail ;  the 
nails  of  the  other  toes  are  rather  broad,  but  little  arched; 
and  nearly  solid  ;  they  are  moderately  long.  The  tail,  wliich 
is  a  mere  fleshy  tubercle,  is  naked.  The  fur  of  the  animal  is 
composed  of  one  kind  of  hair  only  ;  the  hairs  are  coarse,  and 
closely  applied  to  the  skin. 

In  some  specimens  of  the  Paca  but  three  white  bands  are 
visible  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  a  few  white  spots,  above 
these,  being  all  that  remain  in  such  specimens  of  a  fourth 
band,  which  in  other  individuals  is  distinct ;  sometimes  there 
are  five  lateral  bands.  The  female  Paca  has  two  pairs  of  teats, 
one  pair  being  pectoral,  and  the  other  inguinal. 

Not  only  does  our  animal  vary  in  the  number  of  bands  on 
the  flanks,  but  likewise  in  the  general  tint  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  and  of  the  limbs  ;  and  M.  F.  Cuvier,  perceiving 
that  difierences  of  colouring  in  certain  individuals  were  accom- 
panied by  peculiarities  in  the  cranium,  concluded  that  there 
existed  more  than  one  species  of  Paca ;  and,  in  fact,  that  two 
kinds  might  be  distinguished — the  one  by  a  blackish  umber 
colour,  and  by  the  outer  suface  of  its  skull  being  smooth ;  and 
the  other  by  the  general  hue  of  the  body  being  fawn-coloured, 
and  the  skull  having  tlie  surface  rough.  To  the  first  he  gave 
the  specific  name  suhtnyery  and  to  the  second  that  of  fulvus. 

The  following  description  is  from  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  corresponds  with  M.  Cuvier's 

Coelogenys  ttUfniger. 

The  prevailing  hue  is  black- brown  ;  the  whole  of  the  under 
parts  are  white,  faintly  tinted  with  yellow,  as  well  as  tlie  inner 
surface  of  the  limbs.  The  cheeks  are  whitish ;  the  hairs  of 
the  moustaches  are  most  of  them  white,  but  some  few  are 
blackish.    Three  narrow,  longitudinal,  white  bands  adorn 
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each  side  of  the  body ;  the  uppermost  of  these,  which  is  the 
shortest,  commences  behind  the  shoulder,  and  terminates  on 
the  haunches  ;  the  remaining  two  extend  both  over  the 
shoulders  and  haunches.  All  these  bands  are  interrupted  in 
parts,  and  they  are  more  completely  broken  up  into  spots  at 
their  extremities. 


Inches.  Lines, 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

..  23 

0 

from  ditto  to  ear   

4 

0 

"     of  ear   

10 

Width  of  ditto  

1 

1 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails 

3 

11 

"     of  nail  of  middle  toe  ... 

H 

"     of  hind  foot  and  nails 

3 

11 

'*     of  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe  ... 

8 

This  specimen  is  from  Granada — St.  F6  de  Bogota ;  its 
skull  shows  it  to  be  an  immature  animal,  since  there  arc  but 
three  molar  teeth  developed  on  each  side  of  the  jaw:  the 
outer  surface  of  the  zygoma,  and  of  the  frontal  bones,  is 
very  nearly  smooth,  there  being  a  very  slight  roughness  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  I  possess  a  cranium  from  the  Province  of 
Minas  Geraes  precisely  corresponding  with  this. 

Ccelogenys fubmt.    P.  Cuvikr. 

An  animal  agreeing  with  M.  Cuvier's  description  of  C. 
fulvm  also  forms  part  of  the  British  Museum  collection.  It 
is  rather  less  than  the  dark  Paca  just  described  (being  perhaps 
younger),  and  differs  in  being  of  a  bright  rufous-brown  colour 
on  the  whole  upper  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  flanks 
and  external  surface  of  the  limbs,  if  we  except  the  white 
bands  and  spots  on  the  latter  parts.  The  under  parts  are 
white— not  quite  pure.  On  the  sides  of  the  body  are  three 
longitudinal,  interrupted,  white  bands,  and  these  extend  on 
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to  the  haunches,  on  which  part  are  two  rows  of  spots,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  three  principal  bands.  Its 
skull  cannot  be  examined.  This  specimen  is  said  to  be  from 
tropical  America. 

That  the  different  shades  of  colouring  observed  in  the  Paca 
do  not  indicate  a  distinction  of  species,  is  now  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  observations  made  upon  these  animals  by  Dr. 
Lund  in  Brazil,  and  by  those  of  Dr.  Rengger,  who  studied 
them  in  Paraguay.  Both  these  authors  agree  in  stating  that 
the  Paca  is  subject  to  considerable  variety  of  tint,  and  the 
former  observes  that  specimens  occur  presenting  all  the  inter- 
mediate shades  between  the  dark  and  light  varieties ;  whilst 
the  latter  author  states  that  he  has  met  with  Pacas  of  diffe- 
rent shades  of  colour^  and  these  paired,  and  living  in  the 
same  burrows^. 

The  skull  of  the  Paca,  as  I  have  before  stated,  if  viewed 
without  the  zygomata,  is  of  the  same  elongated  form  as  that 
of  the  Agoutis,  but  the  enormous  size  of  the  zygomatic 
arches,  and  these  being  thrown  boldly  outwards — most  so  at 
their  hinder  extremity — gives  to  the  whole  structure  a  width 
which  only  falls  short  of  the  length  by  about  one-fourth  part 
The  upper  surface  of  the  cranium  is  very  little  arched  in  the 
longitudinal  direction,  but  a  transverse  section  would  be 
nearly  semicircular.    The  frontal  bones  are  very  long ;  the 

1  According  to  Dr.  Rengger,  however,  the  usual  tint  of  the  Pacas  in  Para- 
guay  is  bright  yeUow.brown  on  the  upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  body ;  the 
estremitiea  dark  yellow-brown  ;  the  rows  of  spots,  or  interrupted  stripes,  on 
the  sides  of  the  body  (of  which  there  are  said  to  be  fiye),  and  the  under  parts 
yellow-white.  The  dimensions  of  a  very  large  female  Paca,  Dr.  Rengger 
found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Inches.  Lines. 

Head  and  body   25  6 

TaU    4 

Medium  height    13  0 

Length  of  skuU    5  0 

Breadth  of  ditto    3  3 
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nasal  bones  short  and  broad.  The  infra-orbital  opening  is 
proportionately  smaller  than  in  most  other  Hystricida,  the 
space  being  contracted  by  tlie  unusual  development  of  the 
zygomatic  portion  of  the  superior  maxillar}\  in  which  a  long, 
narrow  channel,  opening  above  in  the  infra-orbital  outlet, 
marks  the  course  of  the  infra-orbitd  nerve.  The  zygomatic 
arch,  in  a  skull  in  which  but  three  molar  teeth  are  developed 
on  either  side  of  the  jaw,  measures  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion about  half  the  entire  length  of  the  cranium,  and  its 
depth  is  equtd  to  half  its  length ;  but,  in  the  adult  animal, 
the  length  and  deptli  are  proportionately  greater,  the  former 
being  sometimes  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  skull.  The  hinder  third  of  the  arch  (or  rather  less  in  the 
young  animal),  is  formed  by  the  malar  bone,  wliich  has  the 
greatest  vertical  diameter,  and  the  remaining  portion  (which 
gradually  decreases  in  width  towards  the  fore  part)  is  formed 
by  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  This  latter  portion  encloses 
a  large  oblong  cavity  beneath,  wliich,  in  the  living  animal, 
is  lined,  as  it  were,  by  a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  face, 
and  beneath  tliis  is  a  pouch  formed  of  the  skin  of  the  cheek  : 
the  pouch  has  a  small  outlet,  which  opens  in  front  of  the 
molar  teeth.  The  uses  of  tliis  pouch  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. Two  strongly  elevated  ridges,  separated  by  a  deep 
groove,  run  along  the  fore  part  of  the  palate,  from  the  molar 
teeth  almost  to  the  incisors  ;  the  portion  of  the  palate  which 
lies  between  the  molars  is  shghtly  contracted  in  front,  and 
deeply  emarginated  behind.  The  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  extends  backwards  to  the  occipital  plane. 

Besides  these  leading  pecuUarities  in  the  singular  cranium 
under  consideration,  we  have  to  notice  the  extreme  roughness 
of  the  zygoma,  and  of  the  frontal  bones,  which  is  observable 
in  the  skulls  of  some  Pacas.  In  such,  the  whole  outer  surface 
of  the  parts  in  question  is  studded  with  small  wart-like 
excrescences,  more  or  less  confluent,  and  in  some  parts 
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(especially  on  the  malar  bone)  joining  so  as  to  fonn  coarse 
and  very  irregular  wrinkles  ^ 

*  Thw  roughness  of  the  surface  increases  with  age,  as  is  clearly  seen  by  the 
diierent  conditions  presented  by  a  series  of  crania  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  these  crania  the  frontal  bones  and  zygomatic  arches  are  more  rough  in  pro- 
portion as  the  molar  teeth  are  more  worn.  But  though  this  roughness  occurs  in 
•ome  Pacas'  skulls,  there  are  others  which  remain  smooth,  even  in  the  adult 
animal ;  and  this  fact  leads  us  to  take  into  consideration  the  views  of  M.  F. 
C«vier,  which  have  already  been  alluded  to — vis.  that  the  rough  and  smooth 
crania  belonged  to  different  species  of  Paca  —  species  distinguished  not 
only,  it  is  said,  by  the  peculiarities  just  referred  to,  but  by  colour,  and  by  a 
difference  in  the  degree  to  which  the  zygomata  are  extended  in  the  lateral 
direction.  The  difference  of  colour,  it  has  already  been  shown,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  specific,  and  a  comparison  of  the  following  dimensions  will  demon- 
ftate  that  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  zygomata  in  the  smooth  skull  is  not 
alwayi  lets  than  in  the  rough  skuU,  as  has  been  stated. 
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Not  having  been  able,  then,  to  discover  any  points  of  distinction  in  the 
aknlls  of  the  Paca,  excepting  that  noticed  in  the  condition  of  the  surface  of 
certain  bones,  1  am  induced  to  regard  this  distinction  (when  it  presents  itself 
in  adnit  skulls)  as  a  sexual  one.  This  view  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Lund, 
and,  as  Dr.  Wagner  truly  observes,  requires  confirmation. 

Analogical  considerations  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  rugose  cranium 
distinguished  the  male  Paca ;  and,  connected  with  this  view,  1  must  notice  a 
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With  respect  to  the  habits  of  the  Paca,  we  have  only  to 
observe,  that  it  is  generally  seen,  singly  or  in  pairs,  on  the 
borders  of  the  forests,  or  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  but  only 
after  sunset,  since  during  the  day  it  lies  concealed  in  some 
cavity  beneath  the  root  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  burrow  of  its  own 
excavation;  its  burrow  usually  being  about  four  or  five  feet 
in  depth.  Its  food,  Dr.  Rengger  states,  consists  of  the  leaves 
of  different  plants,  and  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Occasionally 
it  visits  the  plantations  of  sugar-cane  and  melons,  and  does 
considerable  mischief.  The  female  has  but  one  young  at  a 
birth,  and  this  is  said  to  follow  the  parent  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  range  of  the  Paca  is  very  extended,  the  animal 
being  found  nearly  throughout  South  America,  from  its 
northernmost  parts  down  to  Paraguay.  In  Brazil  it  is 
tolerably  plentiful ;  in  Peru  it  is  rare ;  and  in  Paraguay  it  is 
by  no  means  common.  It  occurs  in  Bolivia,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sierra  de  la  Cruz.  The  Paca  is  likewise  found  in 
Tobago  and  Trinidad.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Andes  it 
does  not  occur. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  the  dark  variety  of 
the  Paca,  and  a  specimen  in  which  the  lateral  lines  are  more 
broken  up  into  spots  than  is  usual. 

pecaliarity  which  is  striking  in  the  five  adult  rough  skulls  which  lie  before  me. 
Not  only  are  the  more  aged  skulls  more  rugose  than  the  others,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  variation  in  the  pattern  (if  1  may  so  term  it),  which 
the  warty  ezcresceoces  and  rugae  assume.  Parts  which  are  rough  in  a  cranium 
in  which  the  molars  are  moderately  worn,  are  smooth  in  a  second  cranium 
having  indications  of  greater  age  in  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  whilst  in  this 
second  skull  other  parts  are  more  distinctly  rugose.  Can  it  be  that  this 
deposition  of  bony  matter  is  periodical,  and  that  it  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
periodic  deposition  of  booy  matter  which  forms  the  horns  of  the  male  deer  ? 
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Coplor/enys  laticepa  (Fossil). 

Ctelogenjft  laiieept.    Luno,  Det  Kongel.  Danske  Vidensk.  Selsk.  Katurri 
denak.  og  Matbfim.    Afbandl.  viii.  PI.  20,  fig.  1. 

Founded  upon  a  fossil  cranium  (from  the  caverns  of  Brazil), 
having  the  surface  of  the  frontal  hone  and  zygomatic  arch 
smooth ;  and  which  differs,  according  to  Dr.  liUnd,  from  the 
skull  of  the  C(r/,  Paca  in  the  infra-orhital  opening  heing 
larger,  the  upper  part  of  the  bony  ring,  which  encloses  it, 
narrower,  and  the  zygoma  thrown  more  boldly  outwards  ^ 

Dr.  Lund  distinguishes  a  second  fossil  species  of  CopIo- 
g^nyfi  from  the  same  caverns,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 

^  Differences  of  the  same  kind,  and  almost  equal  in  degree  (judging  from 
Dr.  Land's  figures),  are  presented  in  the  crania  of  the  recent  species  of  Paca. 
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CcrL  major.  It  appears  to  be  chiefly  separated  from  tlm 
recent  species  on  account  of  its  superior  size. 

From  the  caverns  above  alluded  to,  the  British  Museum 
contains  numerous  remains  referrible  to  the  genus  Ccelogenys. 
The  most  characteristic  specimen  among  these,  is  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  skull,  in  which  I  can  find  no  points 
which  would  lead  me  to  suppose  it  belonged  to  a  species 
distinct  from  the  Common  Paca. 

Genus,  Dasyprocta, 

Dasyproeta.    Illioer,  Prodrom.  Sjit.  Mamm.  &c.  p.  93  (1811). 
Platypyga,     Illigbr,  1.  c. 

Chloromyt,     P.  Cuvier,  Ann.  da  Mus.  xix.  p.  (1812). 

Lsssoir,  Manuel  de  Mamm.  p.  300  (1827). 
Cavia.  Erxl.,  Schreb.,  Gmel. 

Mv9,  Linn.,  Syat.  Nat. 

Dasyproctina  with  but  three  toes  to  the  hind  feet ;  the  limbs 
long  and  slender ;  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  of  a  rounded 
form,  with  a  single  indenting  fold  of  enamel,  and  four  or 
five  transverse,  isolated  grooves  surrounded  by  enamel :  the 
hairs  covering  the  binder  parts  of  the  back  coarse,  and  very 
long. 

Inhabits  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  nearly  all  parts  of 
South  America  (east  of  the  Andes),  down  to  Paraguay. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  Rodents  commonly  known  by  the 
name  Agoutis ;  animals  which,  being  common  in  many  parts  of 
South  America,  are  easily  captured,  and,  feeding  upon  almost 
any  vegetable  substance,  are  frequently  brought  to  Europe  to 
enrich  our  menageries.  Most  of  the  species  are  equal  to  the 
Common  Hare  in  size,  and  they  may  all  be  distinguished  by 
their  slender  and  graceful  form,  combined  with  a  very  small^ 
or  rudimentary  tail;  an  elongated  head  terminating  in  a 
broad  and  obtuse  muzzle  ;  moderate  sized  ears,  which  are  of 
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somewhat  rounded  form,  but  truncated,  or  slightly  emarginated 
on  the  hinder  part ;  large  and  moderately  prominent  eyes ; 
five  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  of  which  the  innermost  is  a  mere 
tubercle,  though  supporting  a  nail ;  and  three  toes  to  the 
liind  feet,  which  are  long,  and,  Uke  the  fore  feet,  entirely 
ntiked  beneath.  The  nails  of  the  toes  are  but  little  arched, 
and  nearly  equal  in  depth  and  width,  and  by  no  means 
sharply  pointed.  This  form  of  nail  is  found  in  burrowing 
and  in  running  animals  ^  but  in  the  former  it  is  combined 
with  short  and  powerful  limbs,  a  condition  in  these  parts 
very  unlike  that  presented  by  the  Agoutis.  These  animals, 
then,  we  should  infer,  from  their  general  structure,  are  fitted 
for  running ;  and  that  they  neither  climb  nor  burrow,  but  are 
very  swift  runners,  we  are  informed  by  those  who  have 
observed  their  habits  in  their  native  country.  U'hough, 
however,  the  Agoutis  do  not  burrow,  they  will  scratch  holes 
to  obtain  the  roots  of  certain  plants  which  are  palatable  to 
them. 

The  fur  of  the  Agoutis  consists  of  coarse  hairs,  which  are 
for  .the  most  part  of  moderate  length,  but  on  the  hinder  third 
of  the  back  are  remarkably  long — a  peculiarity  which  sug- 
gested their  generic  name.  The  dentition  in  these  animals 
more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  tme  Porcupines  than  any 
other  Rodents  ;  the  molar  teeth  being  semi-rooted,  their 
crowns  of  a  rounded  form,  and  the  enamel  folds  being  most 
of  them  isolated  when  the  tooth  is  but  little  worn.  The 
enamel  which  breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  here,  is  not 
continuous  with  tliat  which  surrounds  the  tooth,  but  merely 
encloses  small  gi-ooves,  which  for  the  most  part  are  arranged 
transversely.  Of  such  grooves  four  or  five  are  seen  in  each 
molar.  One  fold  or  loop  of  enamel,  however,  is  seen  in 
each  tooth ;  it  is  that  which  is  most  constant  in  the  molars 

'  In  climbing  Rodents,  such  as  the  Squirrels,  the  toes  are  provided  with 
^ery  deep  and  compressed  nails,  and  these  much  curved,  and  sharply  pointed. 
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of  the  Rodents,  namely,  tlie  middle  inner  fold  in  the  upper 
molar,  or  tlie  principal  outer  fold  in  the  lower  molar.  Not 
only  in  the  structure  do  the  molars  of  the  Agoutis  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  true  Porcupine,  but  these  two  sections 
of  the  Hystricidfe  agree  in  having  the  molars  of  ojiposite 
sides  of  the  jaw  arranged  in  parallel  series.  The  incisor 
teeth  are  somewhat  slender,  rather  deeper  than  broad,  and 
their  anterior  surface  is  convex. 

Upon  comparing  the  skeleton  of  the  Agouti  with  the  same 
part  in  any  of  the  Echimyina,  the  most  important  diffe- 
rences are  those  which  present  themselves  in  the  cranium : 
some  of  these  have  already  been  noticed,  and  with  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  structure,  I  will  only  furtlier  add,  that 
the  zygomatic  arch  is  short,  and  the  malar  bone  is  propor- 
tionately slender,  but  suddenly  deepens  near  its  anterior 
extremity,  where  it  sends  out  a  post-orbital  process :  in  a 
perpendicular  line,  above  tlie  point  of  this  process,  lies  the 
centre  of  the  orbit,  which  is  bounded  anteriorly  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  lachrymal  bone,  but  partly  likewise  by  the 
frontal,  the  maxillary,  and  the  malar  bones.  Of  the  hinder 
division  of  the  eye- cavity,  the  upper  half  only  is  enclosed  by 
bone :  the  supra-orbital  ridge  is  very  prominent.  The  de- 
pression above  tlie  hinder  root  of  the  zygoma^  which  marks 
the  course  of  tlie  temporal  muscle,  is  very  contracted  The 
squamosal  or  squamous  element  of  the  temporal,  here  does 
not  extend  to  the  plane  of  the  occiput,  as  in  the  Paca's  skull, 
the  petro-mastoid  intervening.  There  is  scarcely  any  trace 
of  the  descending,  lateral  process  of  the  supra-occipital  bone, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  skulls  of  the  Echimyina  and 
Octodons.  A  large  opening  in  the  superior  maxillary  is 
seen  immediately  above  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma, 

'  A  side  view  of  the  cranium  of  an  Agoati,  showing  the  dispofition  of  tlie 
masticating  muscles,  will  be  found  on  PI.  6  a,  fig.  1 ;  the  lettering  of  the 
figures  is  explained  at  p.  151. 
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which  communicates  posteriorly  with  the  lachrymal  canal, 
and,  anteriorly,  with  the  nasal  cavity  ^ 

In  the  remaining  parts  of  the  skeleton  there  are  but  few 
points  to  arrest  our  attention.  A  skeleton  of  the  Common 
Agouti  in  the  British  Museum,  has  13  dorsal,  6  lumbar, 
6  sacral,  and  10  caudal  vertebree.  The  spines  of  the  cervical 
.vertebrae  are  very  little  elevated,  if  we  except  the  vertebra 
dentata,  which  has  the  spine  considerably  elongated,  and 
much  extended  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  The  spine 
of  the  foremost  dorsal  vertebra  is  short,  but  the  second,  and 
several  following  dorsal  vertebrae,  have  the  spine  elongated. 
The  scapula  resembles  that  of  the  Hare  in  having  a  branch 
thrown  out  laterally  from  the  anterior  termination  of  the 
spine,  but  differs  in  having  the  supra-spinal  fossa  much 
larger :  here  the  portion  of  the  scapula  which  lies  above  the 
spine  is  strongly  dilated  in  the  middle  2.    The  humerus  has 

1  An  opening,  corresponding  to  this,  is  foand  in  many  rodent  skulls,  but 
being  very  conspicuous  in  tbe  cranium  of  the  Agouti,  I  here  notice  it.  It  is 
large  in  the  skull  of  the  Guinea- Pig,  and  of  moderate  size  in  that  of  the  Chin- 
chilla, where  a  very  narrow  strip  of  bone  separates  it  from  the  lachrymal 
opening;  immediately  below  tbe  last- mentioned  opening  is  seen  a  slender 
branch  (being  a  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary)  which  runs  upwards 
and  backwards  to  join  the  frontal,  and  forms  a  partition  between  the  orbital 
outlet  of  tbe  spheno-palatinal  canal  (which  is  very  large)  and  the  opening 
connected  with  the  lachrymal  canal,  before  alluded  to.  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  the  skull  of  the  Habrocoma,  but  here  the  smaU  lachrymal 
bone  does  not  enclose  tbe  lachrymal  canal.  In  the  Octodons,  and  the 
Echimys  group,  the  opening  into  the  lachrymal  canal  is  either  very  small, 
or  entirely  wanting  ;  it  is  wanting  in  the  Coypu,  and  either  can  scarcely  be 
traced,  or  is  absent,  in  the  skulls  of  Nelomys  and  Echimys  :  in  these  sections, 
moreover,  the  spheno-palatine  opening  is  very  small,  and  the  small  lachrymal 
bone  rather  leads  to,  than  forms  part  of,  the  lachrymal  canal. 

*  Such  is  also  the  case  in  the  Coypu,  Capromys,  and  Echimys,  but  in  these 
animals  the  supra-spinal  fossa  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  Agoutis;  and, 
whilst  the  outline  of  the  upper,  or  cervical  margin,  of  the  scapula  is  rounded 
in  the  Datyproctinaf  it  generally  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  angle  in  tbe 
Eehimyina,  The  lower  margin  forms  a  slight  sigmoid  curve  in  the  DatyproC' 
Hna,  and  is  straight  in  the  animals  belonging  to  the  two  preceding  snb- 
families. 
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the  deltoid  crest  but  moderately  raised,  and  in  this  respect 
differs  from  the  humerus  in  the  species  of  tlie  two  preceding 
sections  ^  In  the  structure  of  the  wrist,  the  Agouti  and 
Paca  present  this  difference,  that,  while  the  former  has  a 
small  supernumerary  bone  (commonly  found  in  the  Eodents^) 
wedged  in  between  the  trapezoides  and  os  magnum,  the  latter 
wants  this  bone.  All  the  five  toes  of  the  fore  foot  are  perfect, 
but  the  bones  of  the  inner  toe  are  small  and  slender,  and 
notwitlistanding  that  the  clavicles  exist  only  in  a  rudimentary 
condition  in  the  Agouti,  the  fore  feet  are  used  by  the  animal 
to  hold  its  food  and  convey  it  to  tlie  mouth.  In  the  hind 
foot  of  the  Agouti  not  only  are  the  phalanges  of  the  outer 
and  inner  toes  wanting,  but  the  metatarsal  bones  of  these 
toes  are  likewise  absent. 


DASYPROCTA  AGUTL 
The  Yellow-rumped  Aguti. 

Mui  Aguti,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  12,  i.  p.  81. 

Cavia  Schrbb.,  Saugth.  iv.  p.  613,  PI.  172  a. 

Dasyproeta  Acuti.    Dbsm.,  Mamm.  Part  2,  p.  357. 

Aguii.    Waolbr,  in  Isis,  1831,  p.  618. 
"  (Long-nosed  Agouti).    Bknnbtt,  Gardens  and  Menagerie 

of  the  ZooL  Soc.  i.  p.  293. 
'*       Pr.  Maxim.,  Beitrage,  p.  458. 
"  "       Wagner,  Schreb.  Saogth.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  42. 

F.  CuviKR  et  Geoff.,  Mamm.  Ire  Uvr. 

*  The  deltoid  crest  is  marked  *  on  the  bone  A  of  Plate  16,  fig.  1 :  in  the 
Echimyinm  and  Ociodontina  it  is  leas  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  shall 
of  the  humerus,  but  is  produced  into  a  more  or  less  distinct  process — a  process 
which  is  much  developed  in  the  Ctenomys  and  Coypu. 

^  Here  the  supernumerary  bone  in  question  articulates  with  the  metatanal 
of  the  second  toe,  and  its  position  so  far  differs  from  that  of  the  eitiia  bone 
marked  *  in  figure  2  of  Plate  14.  In  the  foot  of  the  Hare  the  second  meta- 
tarsal  also  articulates  with  the  supernumerary  bone,  but  to  do  so,  the  metatarsal 
runs  up  between  the  os  magnum  and  os  trapezoides,  whilst  in  the  Agonti  the 
small  extra  wrist-bone  descends  to  the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  os  tn- 
pezoides. 
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AfomH.  Buff.,  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  p.  375,  PI.  50. 

"  Shaw,  General  Zoology,  ii.  Part  1,  p.  24,  PI.  126. 

Lomg-nottd  Cavy.     Pknnant.  Synopsis  of  Qaadr.  p.  245. 

General  tint  olive-brown  (the  fur  distinctly  pencilled  with  black 
and  yellow)  ;  mesial  line  of  abdomen  yellow  or  whitish ; 
the  long  hairs  covering  the  hinder  portion  of  the  back  for 
the  most  part  of  a  bright  orange  colour. 

Inhabits  Guayana,  and  the  northern  portions  of  Brazil. 

The  Yellow-rumped,  or  Common  Agouti,  though  abimdant 
in  most  of  the  northern  portions  of  South  America,  does  not 
occur,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Natterer,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Brazil.  It  is  subject  to  some  slight  varia- 
tion in  its  colouring,  arising  from  the  yellow  portions  of  the 
hairs  of  its  fur  being  more  or  less  rich — sometimes  pale,  and 
sometimes  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  red,  but  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  long  hairs  which  cover  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back  being  chiefly  of  a  rich  yellow,  or  sometimes 
yellow-red  hue.  These  hairs  are  most  of  them  four  inches, 
or  more,  in  length ;  white,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  root,  and 
sometimes  entirely  yellow  beyond  that  part,  but  usually  they 
present  four  or  five  narrow  black  rings.  On  other  parts 
of  the  body  the  somewhat  coarse  hairs  of  the  fur  are  of 
moderate  length  ;  black,  and  commonly  with  two  yellow 
rings  :  on  the  abdomen  the  black  is  replaced  by  dusky,  and 
the  yellow  is  less  rich  ;  and  along  the  mesial  line  the  hairs 
are  often  entirely  yellow,  and  sometimes  white.  The  feet  are 
pencilled  with  black  and  yellow,  and  the  toes  are  dusky.  In 
some  specimens,  which  do  not  otherwise  differ  from  this 
description,  the  feet  are  entirely  black.  The  ears  are  large, 
and  of  a  pink  colour,  excepting  at  the  margins,  where  they 
are  dusky.  The  chin  is  whitish,  and  the  hairs  of  the  mou- 
staches black.  The  small  flesby  tail  is  naked,  and  of  a 
dusky  hue. 
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Inchec  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  note  to  root  of  tail 

OA 

A 

u 

1  2 
lO 

D 

'*      from  ditto  to  ear 

3 

<• 

t> 

3 

7 

**      of  ear     ...  ...   

1 

0 

1 

0 

Widtb  of  ditto 

1 
i 

4 

1 

44 

Length  of  fore  foot,  not  ioclading  the 

nails    ...  ...   

1 
1 

A 

oi  the  nail  or  tne  nuaaie  toe  ... 

Alt 

*'      of  the  hind  foot,  without  the 

Diils    ...  ...   

3 

1  A 

6 

**     Of  tbe  nail  ot  tne  middle  toe  ... 

7 

01  tdllf  aDOQC  ...   

7 

a 
0 

or  skall 

O 

5 

1  1 
1 1 

w  mvn  Of  aiiui    ...  ...  

1 
1 

1 

1  It 

"     between  orbits 

1 

2 

Length  of  nasal  bones   

I 

4 

Width  of  ditto  in  front   

n 

**  behind   

8 

Length  of  frontal  bones   

1 

n 

From  incisor  to  molar  teeth   

1 

0 

Length  of  four  upper  molar  teeth,  taken 

together   

8 

Width   of  palate  between  foremost 

molars   ...   

44 

Length  of  lower  jaw  

2 

Zh 

Height  of  ditto,  measuring  from  the 

condyle   

1 

0 

Length  of  angular  portion   

1 

1 

DASYPEOCTA  CROCONOTA. 
Wliite-toothod  Agouti. 

Dasyprocia  croeonoia.   Waolrr,  in  Isis,  1831,  p.  618. 

ScHRBB.,  Saogth.  PL  172  b. 
"  "         Waonbb,  Schreb.  Saugth.  SappL  ir.  p.  44. 

Incisor  teeth  white :  general  hue  of  the  fur,  rich  oliye-hrown ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  hack,  as  well  as  the  rump  and  upper 
part  of  the  thighs,  of  a  bright  yellow-red  colour;  mesial 
line  of  abdomen  white ;  nails  of  toes  short. 

Inhabits  Brazil. 
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The  D,  croconota  is  founded,  by  Wagler,  upon  an  Agouti 
brought  from  the  Amazon  River  by  Spix ;  it  is  said  to  agree 
very  nearly  in  size  with  the  Common  Agouti^  but  to  differ 
from  that  and  other  species  of  the  genus,  by  its  incisor  teeth 
being  entirely  white,  the  fore  part  of  these  teeth  being  usually 
of  an  orange  colour  in  the  Agoutis.  It  differs,  moreover, 
from  the  Common  Agouti,  according  to  the  description  of 
Wagler,  in  having  the  tarsi  shorter,  and  the  nails  shorter  and 
more  compressed,  as  well  as  in  the  general  hue  of  its  fur 
being  much  richer.  The  head,  neck,  and  fore  part  of  the 
back,  are  pencilled  with  black  and  orange,  and  the  sides  of  the 
body  with  black  and  yellow :  the  whole  hinder  half  of  the  back^ 
as  well  as  the  rump  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  are  of  an 
uniform  bright  yellowish  red  colour :  the  hairs  on  these  parts 
are,  however,  yellow  at  the  roots;  the  mesial  line  of  the 
abdomen  is  white,  and  the  white  is  continued  forwards  to  the 
chest ;  the  ears  flesh  colour,  broadly  margined  with  dusky ; 
the  feet  dusky  brown. 

The  following  dimensions,  ftimished  by  Dr.  Wagler,  indi- 
cate the  differences  of  proportions  which  this  species  presents 
when  compared  with  the  Common  Agouti. 

D.  croconota,  D,  AguH. 
Inches.  lines.  Inches.  Lines. 
Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  ...    17      9       18  0 

"      of  head    3     11        3  7 

**      of  tarsus  (not  including  the  nails)     3       5        3  10 
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DASYPROCTA  PRYilNOLOrHA. 

Datjfproeta  prymnolopha.    Waoler,  in  Uu»  1831,  p.  619  ;  Schreb.  Saogth. 
Tab.  172  c. 

"  «*  Wagner,  Schreb.  Saogth.  Snppl.  ir.  p.  46. 

Fur  pencilled  with  black  and  rich  yellow ;  loins  and  sides  of  the 
rump  golden  yellow,  more  or  less  inclining  to  rufous ;  a 
tuft  of  long  black  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  broad 
black  band  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the 
tail ;  abdomen  golden  yellow,  with  a  mesial  white  line. 

Inhabits  Guayana. 

Although  I  have  seen  several  specimens  of  an  Agouti 
agreeing  with  Dr.  Wagler's  D,  prymtwlopha^  I  am  not  aware 
from  what  part  of  South  America  they  were  procured.  The 
specimen  described  by  the  author  just  mentioned  is  said  to 
be  from  Guayana. 

Tliis  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautifully  coloured  species 
among  the  Agoutis,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
broad  black  band  which  runs  along  the  hinder  half  of  the 
back,  and  is  continued  to  the  tail.  This  band  is  rendered 
the  more  conspicuous  by  the  parts  immediately  adjoining  it, 
on  eitlier  side,  being  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  or  sometimes 
of  a  bright  yellow-rust,  or  yellowish  chestnut  colour.  The 
hairs  covering  the  liinder  part  of  the  back  are  very  long,  and 
the  exposed  end  only  of  each  of  these  hairs  is  black  ;  at  the 
root  they  are  yellow.  Another  peculiarity  wliich  this  species 
presents  is  the  largo  tuft  of  black  hairs  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head.  The  chin,  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  lower  jaw, 
are  white ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  are  pencilled  with  dusky  and  yellow,  and  the  lower 
or  hinder  part  of  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  are  golden 
yellow,  excepting  in  the  mesial  line,  where  the  hairs  are 
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white.  The  ears  are  large,  and  of  a  pink  colour,  with  the 
margin  dusky. 

Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 

Length  from  nose  to  root  of  tdl      ...    19       6       18  9 

**     from  nose  to  ear ...    3       6        3  8 

*«     of  tail,  about   8 

of  ear    I       0        1  0 

Width  of  ditto    1       4        1  5 

Length  of  hind  foot,  not  inclading  nails     3       9        3  8 

"     of  nail  of  middle  toe    6  6 


The  feet  are  black  in  the  specimen  from  which  the  fore- 
going description  is  taken,  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  but  in  that  described  by  Dr.  Wagler 
they  are  freckled  with  black  and  yellow,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
one  of  two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum.  The  second 
specimen  in  the  National  Collection  differs  from  others  which 
have  come  imder  my  notice,  in  having  very  little  black  pen- 
cilling, excepting  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  its 
prevailing  hue  being  bright  golden  yellow ;  the  upper  parts 
orange  yellow,  freckled  with  black ;  the  tuft  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  as  well  as  the  broad  band  on  the  hinder  half  of  the 
back,  are,  as  in  other  specimens,  perfectly  black ;  the  feet 
are  golden  yellow,  slightly  freckled  with  black,  and  the  toes 
are  black.  The  dimensions  of  this  specimen  will  be  found 
in  the  second  column  ;  tliose  of  its  skull  are  as  follows : — 


Inches.  Lines. 


Length  of  skuU 

3 

10^ 

Width  of  ditto  

1 

10 

*'     between  orbits 

1 

2 

Length  of  nasal  bones  ...  ...   

1 

3i 

Width  of  ditto  in  front 

6f 

•*         •*    •  behind  

7 

Length  of  frontal  bones 

1 

6S 

From  incisor  to  molar  teeth   

Hi 

Length  of  foar  upper  molars,  taken  together 

H 

Width  of  palate  between  foremost  molars  ... 

3* 

Length  of  lower  jaw 

2 

3 

Height  of  ditto,  measuring  from  the  condyle 

1 

0 

Length  of  angular  portion   

1 

0 
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The  cranium  from  which  the  above  dimensions  are  taken 
differs  from  tliat  of  the  D.  Aguiiy  in  being  narrower  and 
longer,  in  having  the  muzzle  more  attenuated,  the  palate 
narrower,  and  in  the  form  of  the  malar  bone.  This  bone  in  the 
D.  prymnolopha  throws  up  a  distinct  post-orbital  process, 
the  point  of  which  is  removed  from  the  malo-maxillary  suture 
by  a  distance  of  about  one  line,  whilst  in  the  Z>.  Agnti^  where 
the  post-orbital  process  is  less  produced,  and  forms  an  obtuse 
angle,  the  apex  of  that  angle  is  divided  by  the  malo  maxillary 
suture ;  one  half,  then,  of  the  post-orbital  process  is  here 
formed  by  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  superior  maxillary. 
The  lower  margin  of  the  angular  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
much  less  thickened  in  the  Z).  prymnolopha,  and  presents  no 
trace  of  an  angular  process  on  the  inner  edge,  whilst  such  a 
process  is  distinct  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  D.  Agtiti. 
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DASYPROCTA  CRISTATA. 
^  Crested  Agouti. 

Cavia  eritiaia,  (Geoff.)  Dbsii.,  Nout.  Diet.  d'HUt,  Nat.  i.  p.  213. 

Datyprocta  crhlata.  Desm.,  Mammal.  Pt.  2,  p.  358. 

**        variegata,  Tschudi,  Faana  Peruana,  Pt.  5,  p.  190  (1845). 

Agouti  a  er^ie,  F.  Cuvier  et  Geoff.  ,  Mammif.  livr.  52,  tom.  iii. 

Far  loDg  and  harsh,  pencilled  with  black  and  dirty  brownish 
yellow,  or  rufous  yellow,  the  black  prevailing  ;  limbs  dusky ; 
the  long  hairs  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  black,  ob- 
scurely pencilled  with  rufous:  a  large  tuft  of  long  black 
hairs  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

Inhabits  Surinam  (and  Peru  ?) 

In  the  Museum  of  tlie  Zoolop;ical  Society  are  three  speci- 
mens of  Agouti,  which,  agreeing  very  closely  with  M.  Desma- 
rest's  description  of  the  Da^yprocta  cristata,  I  shall  proceed 
to  notice  under  this  head.  Compared  with  other  Agoutis  (the 
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Dasyprocta  fuUginosa  excepted)  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  general  dark  hue  of  the  fur ;  and,  from  the  I).  Afjuti 
they  further  differ  in  being  larger,  in  having  the  muzzle  more 
elongated,  the  ears  relatively  smaller,  and  in  possessing  a 
distinct  tuft,  or  crest,  of  long  black  haii-s,  springing  partly 
from  the  back  of  the  head,  and  partly  from  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  neck.  In  two  of  these  specimens  the 
fur  is  black,  pencilled  with  brownish  yellow,  the  black 
prevailing,  especially  on  the  back  ;  the  legs  are  almost 
entirely  black,  and  the  feet  are  black.  A  dusky  patch  is 
observable  immediately  beliind  the  base  of  the  fore  leg ;  the 
throat  is  whitish,  and  the  abdomen  is  yellowish  along  the 
mesial  line,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  dusky.  The  long 
hairs  covering  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  are  for  the  most 
part  black,  being  but  obscurely  annulatcd  \i\\h  brownish 
yellow.  In  the  third  specimen  tlie  hairs  of  the  fur  are  annu- 
lated  with  reddish  chestnut  instead  of  the  brown-yellow^. 

The  dimensions  of  one  of  tliese  specimens  is  given  in 
column  No.  1  ;  in  columns  2  and  3,  are  the  admeasurements 
of  two  specimens  of  Dasyprocta  in  tlie  British  Museum, 
which  Mr.  Gray  regards  as  specifically  identical  witli  the  D, 
cristata — an  opinion  in  which  I  agree.  These  latter  speci- 
mens, however,  differ  considerably  in  their  colouring  from  the 
animal  described  by  Desmarest,  and  perhaps  form  a  perma- 
nent variety.  Their  peculiarities  I  will  point  out  under  the 
head — 

Dasyprocta  cristata,  variety. 

Fur  pencilled  with  black  and  dirty  pale  yellow  (on  the  abdomen 
with  the  black  replaced  by  dusky  brown)  ;  the  hinder  half 
of  the  back  of  a  bright  rust  colour ;  a  distinct  crest  on  the 
back  of  the  head. 

^  The  female  of  thu  speciei,  according  to  Desmarest,  has  six  mammae, 
whilst  the  D.  Ag^x  is  said  to  have  twelve.  In  the  D.  pumetata  I  found  four 
pairs  of  teats ;  the  foremost  pair  being  pectoral,  and  the  hindermost  inguinal. 
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The  black  is  less  pure  in  these  animals  than  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society's  specimens,  and  has  a  slight  brownish  cast.  In 
one  specimen  the  crest  on  the  back  of  the  head  is  black,  and 
the  long  hairs  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  are  of  an  uni- 
form^ bright  rust  colour;  whilst  in  the  other,  the  crest  is 
dusky  brown,  and  the  long  hairs  of  which  it  is  formed  are 
annulated  with  dirty  yellow ;  the  hairs  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  back  are  rather  obscurely  annulated  with  black ;  the 
rust  colour  prevailing.  These  hairs,  in  both  specimens,  are  of 
a  palish  golden  yellow  colour  at  the  root.  The  abdomen  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  differ  in  tint  from  Ae  sides  of  the  body, 
and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  same  part  in  the  D,  Aguti; 
there  is,  however,  a  whitish  line  on  the  lower  part,  in  the 
mesial  line. 


No.  1. 

No.  3. 

No.  8. 

Int.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

20  6 

21  0 

21  6 

*'     from  ditto  to  ear   

4  0 

4  2 

4  4 

"     of  car   

9 

10 

9 

Width  of  ditto   

1  3 

1  4 

1  4 

Length  of  hind  foot,  without  tlie  nails 

3  9 

4  Si 

4  8 

'*     of  nail  of  middle  toe   

7i 

8 

"    of  tail,  about  

6 

6 

Upon  looking  through  Dr.  Tschudi's  description  of  the 
DcLsypr,  variegata,  that  animal  appears  to  agree  in  all 
respects  with  the  D.  cristata  of  Desmarest;  which  thus,  it 
would  seem,  extends  into  Peru. 


DASYPROCTA  FULIGINOSA. 
The  Sooty  Agouti. 

Doiyproeta  fuHginota.    Waglbr,  in  Isis  for  1832,  p.  1220. 

"        nigrieam.    (Natterer)  Waoner,  in  Archiv  fur  Natnrgesch. 

1842,  Pt.  1,  p.  362  ;  Schreb.  Saugth.  Supp.  ir. 
p.  46. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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nagyproeta  nigra.  Gray,  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  z.  p.  264, 
Dec.  1842  ;  Voy.  of  the  Salphar— Mammalia, 
Pt.  2,  H.  16. 

Fur  sooty  black,  somewhat  obscurely  pencilled  with  white  (or 
sometimes  with  pale  yellow) ;  feet  black ;  ears  tolerably  well 
clothed  with  hairs. 

Inhabits  the  northern  provinces  of  Brazil. 

Dr.  Wagner  has  satisfied  himself,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
specimens,  that  the  Agouti  described  by  Wagler  under  the 
name  fuliginosay  is  the  young  of  the  D.  nigricans  of  Natterer, 
and  this  latter  is  clearly  the  same  as  the  D.  nigra  of  Air. 
Gray. 

The  various  names  given  to  this  species  all  have  allusion 
to  its  dark  hue ;  and,  if  we  add  that  it  is  larger  than  other 
species  of  Agoutis,  and  has  the  ears  more  perfectly  clothed 
with  hairs,  we  have  noticed  its  leading  characteristics. 

The  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  which  Mr. 
Gray  founded  the  D.  nigra,  is  rather  larger  than  the  D. 
cHstata,  Its  fur  is  of  a  sooty  black  hue,  and  somewhat 
obscurely  pencilled  with  wliite.  The  white  is  most  distinct 
on  the  flanks  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  whilst  it  is 
almost  wanting  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
outer  surface  of  the  thighs.  The  hairs  on  the  rump  (which 
are  four  inches,  and  some  of  them  more,  in  length)  are  white 
at  the  root,  and  indeed  for  the  greater  part,  but  their  exposed 
ends  are  black :  many  of  them,  however,  have  the  extreme 
point  white,  as  well  as  the  root.  On  the  fore  part  of  the 
back  many  of  the  hairs  are  perfectly  black.  The  muzzle  and 
chin  are  brownish ;  the  hairs  of  tlie  moustaches  black  ;  the 
throat  dirty  white ;  the  fore  legs  are  black  in  front  and  on 
the  outer  side,  and  dusky,  with  much  white  pencilling,  on 
other  parts ;  the  feet  are  black.    The  ears,  which  are  rather 
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large,  are  well  clothed  with  hairs  ;  those  on  the  outer  surface 
are  dusky  brown,  and  those  on  the  inner  side  are  yellowish 
(slightly  pencilled  with  dusky),  excepting  at  the  margin, 
where  the  hairs  are  coloured  Uke  those  on  the  outer  surface. 

The  admeasurements  of  this  animal  (which  is  said  to  be 
from  tropical  America)  ore  as  follows  : — 

Inches.  Linei. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  tail 

.  23 

0 

**      from  Dose  to  ear 

4 

4 

of  ear   

1 

I 

Width  of  ear   

1 

6 

Length  of  tarsus,  not  including  the  nails 

4 

9 

**      of  nail  of  middle  toe  ... 

0 

9 

"      of  tail,  about   

10 

Of  two  specimens  brought  home  by  Dr.  Natterer,  one  is 
firom  Borba,  and  the  other  from  Rio  Negro.  The  specimen 
described  by  Wagler  was  procured  by  Spix  on  the  Amazon. 

One  of  Dr.  Natterer  s  specimens,  according  to  the  detailed 
description  frimished  by  Dr.  Wagner,  has  the  hairs  of  its 
fur  ringed  with  pale  yellow  instead  of  white — the  black  pre- 
vailing on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back ;  they  are  at  the  root 
whitish,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  broad  blackish  brown  space ; 
a  narrow,  sub -terminal,  pale  yellow  ring  is  seen  on  each  hair, 
and  the  point  is  black.  In  the  second  specimen  the  hairs 
are  black,  with  a  single  pale  ring  near  the  point.  The  white 
being  much  extended  on  the  long  hairs  covering  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back,  prevails  over  the  black  in  this  part;  on 
other  parts  of  the  back  the  black  prevails.  On  the  back  of 
the  neck  is  a  narrow  black  tuft. 

DASYPROCTA  AZAR^. 
Azara's  Agouti. 

Datyprocia  Azara.      Light.,  Verzeichniss  der  Doubletten  des Zoolog.  1823, 
p.  3. 

"  Wagnbb,  Scbreb.  Saugtb.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  39. 
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Dajtyprocia  punctata.    Gray,  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  z.  p.  264  (Dec. 

1842);  Zool.  of  the  Voy.  of  the  Sulphur— Mam- 
malia, Pt.  2,  p.  36,  PI.  15. 

Chloromyt  Aenti.  RENOGEa,  Nacnrgesch.  der  Saogth.  Ton  Paraguay, 
p.  259  (1830). 

VAeouti,  AzARA,  Essais  sur  THist.  Nat.  des  Quad,  de  Para- 

guay,  u.  p.  26. 

Fur  on  all  parte  distinctly  pencilled  with  black  and  rich  yellow, 
excepting  on  the  abdomen,  which  is  yellow,  and  often  has  a 
white  mark  running  along  the  middle  line. 

Inhabite  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil. 

Of  this  species  I  have  examined  many  specimens,  brought 
from  Bolivia  by  Mr.  Bridges,  who  informs  me  that  these 
Agoutis  inhabit  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  are  known,  in  that  part,  by  the  name 
"Hocho  Colorado."  Dr.  Wagner  states  that  Dr.  Natterer 
found  this  animal  in  great  numbers  at  Ypanema,  in  the 
Province  of  St.  Paulo,  Brazil,  where  it  appears  to  take  the 
place  of  the  D.  At/outi,  which  only  occurs  further  north. 

The  specimens  which  have  come  under  my  notice  varied 
but  little  in  their  colouring,  and  were  almost  equal  in  size  to 
the  D.  Affouti,  from  which  animal  they  differed  in  having  the 
long  hairs  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  as  distinctly  annu- 
lated  witli  black  and  yellow  as  those  on  other  parts  of  the 
back.  The  yellow  w^as  richer  (inclining  to  rufous)  in  some 
specimens  than  others ;  and,  in  some,  the  bright  yellow  colour 
of  the  abdomen  was  not  interrupted  in  the  mesial  line  by  the 
white  mark  which  is  usually  seen  in  that  part*.  The  feet  are 
always  darker  than  in  other  parts,  having  a  greater  admixture 
of  black,  which  increases  towards  their  extremities. 

The  animal  described  by  Mr.  Gray,  under  the  name  D. 
punctata,  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  identical  in  species  with 

^  In  one  specimen  there  was  bat  a  small  spot  of  white  on  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen. 
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this  Bolivian  animal,  differing  only  in  having  the  feet  Wack. 
Its  fur  is  pencilled  with  black  and  yellow  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions ;  the  yellow  assuming  a  richer,  and  somewhat  rufous 
tint,  on  the  back.  The  throat  and  belly  are  yellow.  The 
long  hairs  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  have  about  five 
yellow,  and  the  same  number  of  black  rings ;  the  yellow 
assuming  a  paler  hue  towards  the  roots  of  the  hairs.  On 
the  fore  part  of  the  back  each  hair  has  two  yellow  rings. 
The  tip  of  the  muzzle  is  dusky ;  the  ears  apparently  flesh- 
coloured,  with  a  dusky  margin.  No  crest  on  the  back  of  the 
head.  Its  dimensions  are  given  in  column  No.  1  ;  those  in 
columns  2  and  3  are  from  Bolivian  specimens. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Ins.  Lines. 

lus.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

19  0 

20  0 

18  0 

"     firom  ditto  to  car  

5  10 

3  9 

3  7 

"     of  ear  

1  0 

1  0 

'*     of  tarsal,  including  the  nails 

4  10 

5  0 

4  9 

"      of  tail,  about  

9 

Daayprocla  candata. 

Datyproeia  caudata,    Lund,  Det  Kongel.  Danske  Videnskab.  &c.  viii. 
p.  297  (1841). 
*'         pallida  y  of  the  Ley  den  Museuna. 

Fur  harsh,  pencilled  with  black  and  bright  yellow,  the  latter 
colour  slightly  prevaihng :  abdomen  yellow  ;  the  long  hairs 
covering  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  annulated  with  black 
white,  producing  a  grey  tint. 

Inhabits  Minas  Geraes. 

Dr.  Lund  distinguishes  a  species  of  Agouti  inhabiting 
Minas  Geraes  from  the  D.  Azartp  by  its  being  of  larger 
size,  by  the  greater  length  of  its  tail,  mi  the  grey  colour  of  the 
liinder  part  of  the  back.  The  length  of  the  Paraguay  ani- 
mal {D.  Azara*),  Dr.  Lund  states,  is  18,  or  sometimes  19 
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inches,  whilst  the  Minas  Geraes  Agouti  (named  D,  caudaia) 
has  an  average  length  of  20  inches,  and  specimens  are  met 
with  which  exceed  that  length.  The  tail  in  the  D,  Azara 
is  half  an  inch,  whilst  that  in  the  D.  caudata  is  an  inch  in 
length.  Of  two  adult  skulls  of  the  last  mentioned  animal, 
one  measured  4"  1'",  and  the  other  4"  4'":  this  second  skull 
belonged  to  a  male,  whilst  the  first  was  that  of  a  female. 
The  length  of  the  skull  of  the  adult  D,  Azarm  is  given  at 
3"  2"'i. 

The  hairs  of  the  fur  of  the  Z>.  caudata  are  said  to  be 
annulated  with  black  and  yellow,  the  general  hue  being 
olive-grey;  the  yellow  becoming  more  distinct  towards  the 
abdomen,  which  is  of  a  sulphur  yellow:  the  extremities 
black,  and  the  rump  grey ;  a  tint  produced  by  the  long  hairs 
on  this  part  being  annulated  with  black  and  white. 

Two  Agoutis  in  the  Leyden  Museum  are  clearly  referrible 
to  this  species :  they  are  about  equal  in  size  to  the  Z>.  cristata, 
and  their  ears,  as  in  that  animal,  are  smaller  than  in  the 
D.  Afjfuti,  The  hairs  of  their  fur  are  harsh,  and  pencilled 
with  black  and  yellow,  the  bright  colour  prevaiUng  somewhat 
over  the  dark.  Each  hair  on  the  back  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour ;  nearly  white  at  the  root,  and  with  three  or  four  black 
rings.  The  long  hairs  over  the  rump  are  white,  and  have 
five  or  six  black  rings ;  the  black  and  white  occupying  about 
equal  portions  of  each  hair.  The  chin  and  throat  whitish  ; 
the  abdomen  bright  yellow.  The  ears  are  clothed  with  hairs, 
which  are  of  a  rusty  yellow  colour,  except  near  the  apex^ 
where  the  hairs  are  dusky,  as  are  also  those  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  outer  surface.  In  one  specimen  the  feet  are  black ; 
and  in  the  other  they  are  black,  pencilled  with  yellow*. 

*  The  dimensions  of  the  D.  Azang  are  taken  by  Lund  from  Dr.  Renggcr's 
account  of  that  animal. 

^  Dr.  Wagner  will  not  admit  that  the  D,  caudata  is  distinct  from  the  D. 
Azara,  since  (as  he  states  in  his  Report  on  Zoology  for  1842)  among  the 
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Inches.  Lines.   Inches.  Lines. 


From  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

..  21 

0 

22 

0 

*'     ditto  to  ear,  aboat 

4 

0 

Length  of  ear,  aboat   

9 

9J 

Width  of  ear  

1 

4 

1 

4 

Length  of  hind  foot  and  nails  ...  . 

4 

6 

4 

9 

**      of  fore  foot  and  nails 

2 

2 

2 

3 

DASYPROCTA  ACOUCHY. 


The  Acouchy,  or  Olive  Agouti. 

CSaWMi  Aeouehy,  EazLEBBN,  Systema  Regni  Animalis,  p.  354  (1777)  * 

"    Aeutchy.  Gmblin,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  121  (1788). 

"    Aewsky.  Schrbbbr,  Saagth.  iv.  p.  612,  PL  171  b  (1792). 

"    Aeutchy.  Shaw,  General  Zoology,  ii.  Pt.  1,  p.  27,  PI.  126, 

(1801). 

Desm..  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist  Nat.  L  p.  212  (1816). 
Desm.,  Mamm.  ii.  p.  358  (1822). 
Waonbr,  Schreb.  Siiogth.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  48  (1844). 
(Nattkrbr)  Waonbr,  L  c.  p.  49. 
Waolbb,  in  Isis,  1831,  p.  619. 
Geat,  List  of  the  Mammalia  in  Brit.  Mas.  (184  3), 


Akuehi. 
Datpprocta  Aeutehy, 

Uptura. 
"  exUU. 
"  leparhutK 


munerons  Brazilian  specimens  contained  in  the  Vienna  collection,  all  of  which 
he  regards  as  the  /).  Azara,  there  are  some  in  which  the  rump  passes  into 
grey ;  and,  as  he  moreover  affirms,  there  is  no  difference  in  size  between  these 
animals  and  the  D,  eaudaia.  As,  however,  my  own  observations  confirm  Dr. 
Lund's,  with  r^ard  to  the  superior  size  of  the  D.  caudata,  as  compared  with 
the  /).  Azara,  and  as  Dr.  Wagner  has  omitted  to  notice  the  most  important 
point  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Lund,  viz.  the  great  difference  of  size  in  the  skulls  of  the 
two  animals,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Vienna  specimens  referred  to,  do 
all  actually  belong  to  one  species.  They  were  collected  in  the  province  of  San 
Pfenlo,  which  lies  between  Minas  Geraes  and  Paraguay,  and  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Agouti  of  one  of  the  two  latter  districts  is  specifically  distinct 
from  that  of  the  other,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  intervening  country 
would  be  inhabited  by  both  species.  The  D.  Azara^  however,  would  appear 
to  be  the  more  common  species  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  for  Dr.  Wagner, 
in  his  continuation  of  Schreber's  great  work,  only  notices  one  amongst  the 
numerous  specimens  brought  by  Dr.  Natterer  from  that  province — "  a  full- 
grown  male'' — in  which  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  is  grey. 

1  The  Datyprocta  leporina  of  authors  is  founded  upon  a  figure  of  a  Rodent 
(called  the  Java  Hare)  given  in  Catesby's  Carolina  (Appendiz,  PI.  18),  and  is 
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Akouehjf.       Baerku,  Essai  sur  I'HUt.  Nat.  de  la  France  Eqainoxiale, 
p.  153  (1741). 

Akouehi.       Buppon,  Hist.  Nat.  it.  p.  158  (1767);  Suppl.  iu.  p.  211. 

T^.  36  (1776) 
Olive  Cavy,    Pennant,  Synopsis  of  Qnadr.  p.  246  (1771). 

Tail  slender,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  covered  with  white 
hairs  on  the  apical  half :  general  hue  of  the  fur  chestnut 
brown  (the  hairs  penciUed  with  brown-black,  and  rich  yellow- 
brown)  ;  hinder  part  of  back  dusky ;  under  parts  of  the 
body  of  a  deep  golden  yellow ;  feet  rufous-yellow,  obscurely 
pencilled  with  black ;  a  bright  rufous,  or  golden  yellow  spot 
behind  each  ear. 

Inhabits  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  (St.  Lucia  and  Grenada), 
Guayana,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil. 

The  Acoucby  is  a  delicately  made  little  animal,  much 
smaller  tlian  either  of  the  preceding  species  of  Agouti,  and 
readily  distinguished  from  that  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  greater  length  as  well  as  the  slendcmess  of  its  toil. 
This  organ  is  not  naked  as  in  other  species  of  Agouti,  but 
is  tolerably  well  clothed  (on  the  apical  half  at  least)  with 
silvery  white  hairs,  of  from  one  to  two  lines  in  length. 
Another  character  which  will  help  to  distinguish  this  species 
is  the  conspicuous  bright  rust-coloured,  or  golden  yellow 
patch,  which  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  ear.  Its 
general  colouring  varies  somewhat,  but  in  most  specimens 

the  Cuniculua  JmentU  of  Brisson,  Mua  leparintu  of  Linneos,  and  Cnia 
Uporina  of  Erxleben.  That  it  is  an  Agoati  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that 
no  such  animal  inhabits  JsTa  and  Sumatra,  as  was  supposed,  is  equally  certain. 
According  to  the  teit  of  Catesby's  work,  it  was  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
had  a  very  short  tail  (represented  in  the  figure  as  a  mere  tubercle,  like  the 
tail  of  Datyproeta  Aguti),  and  was  equal  in  size  to  a  Hare.  These  last  two 
points  show  that  it  could  not  be  the  Acouchi,  that  animal  haring  a  compara- 
tiyely  long  tail,  and  being  of  much  smaller  sixe ;  and  hence  I  cannot  see  the 
propriety  of  changing  the  specific  name  which  has  been  attached  to  that  aoima 
so  many  years 
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which  have  come  under  my  notice,  it  may  be  described  as 
rich  chestnut  brown  —  shaded  almost  into  black  on  the 
hinder  half  of  the  back — a  tint  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
brown-black,  and  rufous  or  bright  rust  colour ;  the  ground 
colour  of  each  hair  being  dark,  and  the  brighter  colour  form- 
ing two  or  three  rings  on  each  hair.  The  whole  under  parts 
are  of  a  bright  rufous,  or  sometimes  golden  yellow  hue  ;  and 
the  fore  legs,  and  fore  part  of  the  hind  legs,  are  nearly  of 
the  same  colour,  but  usually  somewhat  richer,  and  may  be 
described  as  of  a  deep  orange  red  tint ;  the  feet  are  of  tliis 
latter  colour,  but  rather  obscurely  freckled  with  black.  The 
ears  are  of  moderate  size,  flesh-coloured,  and  very  sparingly 
clothed  with  hairs.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  black : 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  whitish.  There  is  usually  a  slight 
pencilling  of  black  on  the  chest. 

In  some  specimens  the  brown-black  of  the  fur  is  replaced 
by  pure  black,  the  paler  annulations  of  the  hairs  incUne  more 
to  yellow,  the  abdomen  is  of  a  less  deep  golden  yellow,  and 
the  hinder  half  of  the  back  is  black.  The  bright  spot  behind 
the  ear  is  always  distinct. 

In  a  female  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  I  found  eight 
mammse  :  it  agrees  in  its  colouring  with  my  general  descrip- 
tion ^  A  specimen  in  the  same  collection,  agreeing  with 
the  second  description,  is  apparently  a  male  ^. 

'  The  dimeDsions  of  this  animal  are  given  in  column  No.  1. 

'  See  iti  anmeasurementa  (in  which  those  of  the  skuU  are  included)  in 
column  No.  2.  The  dimensions  in  columns  3  and  4  are  taken  from  specimens 
in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
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Ma  1 

no.  I* 

No.  9. 

No.  5. 

No.  4. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  Doae  to  root  of 

14  6 

13  6 

13  6 

14  0 

'*     from  nose  to  etr   

2  9 

2  9 

2  8 

2  8 

*•     of  ear   

9 

Q 
O 

Of 

of  tail   

£  U 

2  2 

1   1 A 

*<      of  hind  foot,  without  the 
naila   

3  3 

3  0 

Z  3 

^  1 
O  1 

"     of  nail  of  middle  toe 

Of 

'*     of  skull   

3  4 

Width  of  ditto   

1  /I 

1  A 
1  0 

"       <*      between  orbits  ... 

11 

lOj 

Length  of  nasal  bones  

1  H 

1  Oi 

Width  of  ditto   

6 

6 

From  incisor  to  mobr  teeth 

101 

9i 

Length  of  four  upper  molars, 
together  

6i 

6i 

Width  of  upper  incisors 

2i 

2i 

of  palate,  between  the 
molars   

3* 

3i 

Length  of  sygoma   

1  2J 

2 

of  lower  jaw  

1  11 

10 

Height  of  ditto  

91 

10 

Length  of  angular  portion 

11 

lOi 

The  skull  of  the  Acouchy  has  the  post-orbital  process  of 
the  frontal  and  malar  bones  more  developed  than  in  the  crania 
of  any  other  Agoutis  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
The  post-orbital  process  of  the  malar  bone  is  removed  from 
tlie  malo-maxillary  suture  by  about  one  line.  The  sagittal 
crest  is  more  distinct,  and  more  elongated,  than  usual.  The 
posterior  emarginadon  of  the  palate  terminates  in  a  line  with 
the  interspace  of  tlio  last  and  penultimate  molars.  The  ant- 
orbital  opening  is  enclosed  in  front,  as  usual,  by  a  portion 
of  the  superior  maxillary.  I  have  not  seen  a  cranium  of 
any  Agouti  in  which  the  laclirymal  bone  forms  any  part  of  the 
bony  ring  which  encloses  the  ant-orbital  opening,  as  noticed 
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by  CuTier  in  the  Agouti  skull  described  in  the  Ossetnem 
Foasiles, 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  animal,  we 
must  refer  to  Professor  Owen's  papers  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Zoological  Society  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  Acouchy,  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  differs  in  any  important  point  from  the  other 
species  of  Agouti.  The  following  short  notice  from  the 
pen  of  Prof.  Bell^  well  depicts  the  habits  as  noticed  in  two 
specimens  which  that  gentleman  received  alive  from  Guayana. 
After  calling  attention  to  the  chief  points  of  distinction 
between  the  Acouchy  and  Agouti,  and  especially  noticing  the 
greater  length  of  the  tail  in  the  former,  it  being  upwards  of 
two  inches  in  length  in  the  living  animal,  and  of  equal  thick- 
ness throughout.  Prof.  Bell  observes,  that  "  the  animal  fre- 
quently agitates  this  organ  with  a  quick  tremidous  motion. 
Both  the  individuals  are  mild  and  gentle  in  their  dispositions, 
but  somewhat  timid ;  they  are,  however,  familiar  with  their 
master,  and  run  to  him  whenever  he  enters  the  room  in  which 
they  are  kept,  and  about  which  they  are  allowed  to  range 
during  the  day.  Their  food  is  entirely  vegetable ;  they  are 
especially  partial  to  nuts  and  almonds  :  they  drink  but  little. 
They  are  extremely  cleanly,  and  take  great  pains  to  keep 
their  fur  in  order,  in  cleansing  which  they  mutually  assist 
each  other.  They  leap  occasionally  in  play  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  frequently  on  springing  from  the  ground  to  an 
elevation  of  two  feet,  descend  on  tlie  spot  from  whence  they 
rose.  Their  voice  is  a  short,  rather  sharp,  plaintive  pur. 
The  individuals,  male  and  female,  show  great  attachment  to 
each  other." 

'  See  p.  75  of  Proceedings  for  1831,  for  an  account  of  the  viscera  ;  and  p.  100 
of  Proc.  for  1832,  for  the  pecoliarities  of  the  skeleton.  In  two  specimens 
examined.  Prof.  Owen  found  small  clavicles,  *'  about  the  thickness  of  a  small 
pin,  and  eight  lines  in  length." 

s  Communicated  to  the  Zoological  Society  at  the  meeting  for  Nov.  1830. 
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Dtuyproeta  leptura.  Waonir. 

Judging  from  Dr.  Wagners  description,  I  feel  almost  certain 
that  the  D.  leptura  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  Acouchy,  in 
which  the  colouring  is  somewhat  richer  than  usual.  The 
specimen  described  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Natterer  at  the 
Rio  Negro,  the  chief  northern  tributary  of  the  Amazon. 
It  is  said  to  be  freckled  with  rusty  red^  and  black  ;  dark  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  and  very  dark  on  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  back ;  wliilst  on  the  sides  of  the  body  the  rusty 
red  prevails,  the  black  gradually  disappearing  towards  the 
under  parts,  which  are  of  an  uniform  rusty  yellow  colour. 
The  tail  is  slender,  and  has  scattered  reddish  hairs,  except  at 
the  point,  where  the  hairs  are  whitish.  Length,  12"  2 J'"  ; 
tail,  2"  0'";  ear,  I"  2J'". 

Datyprocta  exilis.  Waolbr. 

That  this  supposed  species  is  founded  upon  a  young  speci- 
men of  the  Acouchy,  in  which  the  tail  has  been  lost,  I  feel 
but  little  doubt.  According  to  the  description,  it  has  the 
general  colouring  of  the  Acouchy,  and  the  bright  patch 
behind  each  ear,  which  is  always  seen  in  that  animal.  Its 
length  is  said  to  be  9^  inches :  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
brownish  chestnut^  freckled  or  pencilled  with  black,  and  the 
under  parts  reddish  fulvous,  but  with  a  white  stripe  in  the 
mesial  line.  This  white  stripe  I  have  not  noticed  in  the 
specimens  of  Acouchy  which  I  have  described,  but  I  have 
observed  that  a  white  stripe,  on  the  abdomen,  is  either  present 
or  absent  in  different  individuals  of  several  species  of  Agoutis. 
The  specimen  from  which  Dr.  Wagler  drew  up  his  description 
was  brought  by  Spix  from  the  Amazon  district. 

Dasyprocta  alhida, 

DoMyproeta  atbida.    Gray,  .\nnal8  and  Magaz.  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  Dec  1842, 
vol.  X.  p.  264. 
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The  specimen  described'  by  Mr.  Gray  under  the  above 
name,  is  in  such  a  bad  condition — a  skin  deficient  of  the  fore 
legs,  and  otlierwise  imperfect— that  all  that  can  be  said  about 
it  is,  that  the  animal  must  have  been  about  equal  in  size  to 
the  Acouchi :  its  fur  is  long  and  coarse,  and  of  a  lead-grey 
colour,  but  very  pale — inclining  to  white ;  all  the  hairs  are 
white  at  the  root,  and  there  is  a  whitish  patch  above,  and 
another  below  the  eye.  The  hind  foot  (including  the  nails) 
is  3"  b'"  in  length ;  and  the  naked  under  surface,  instead  of 
being  black  as  in  other  Agoutis,  is  of  a  flesh  colour.  It  is 
from  I.  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies,  and  possibly  may  be  an 
accidental  variety  of  the  Acouchi,  which  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  neighbouring  Islands. 


Sub-Family,  HYSTRICINA. 

Hyitrieei,  Brandt. 

Hyatricida  with  rooted,  or  semi-rooted  molars ;  skull  with  the 
malar  bone  destitute  of  angular  process  on  the  lower  margin  ; 
frontal  bones  very  broad  ;  feet  short,  the  toes  5 — 5,  4 — 5, 
or  4 — 4  ;  body  more  or  less  armed  with  spines. 

Inhabit  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  Hystricinay  or  true  Porcupines,  form  the  subject  of  an 
excellent  monograph  by  M.  Brandt  ^  who  divides  the  group 
into  two  minor  sections.  One  is  composed  of  Porcupines 
which  live  upon  the  ground,  and  seek  shelter  in  burrows 
which  they  themselves  form.  They  have  five  toes  both  to 
the  fore  and  hind  feet  ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  naked  and 

'  Mammalium  Exoticonim  Novorum  vel  minns  Cognitoram,  &c.,  4to. 
Petrop.  1835,  being  a  collection  of  papers  apon  Mammalia,  originally  pub- 
lished by  the  Author  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  6th  Series,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
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smooth :  the  skull  more  or  less  elongated,  and  provided  with 
a  distinct  lachrymal  bone,  which  portly  encloses  the  lachrymal 
foramen.  The  molar  teeth  semi-rooted,  and  arranged  in 
parallel  series;  those  of  the  upper  jaw  have  one  internal 
fold  of  enamel,  and  three  or  four  folds  entering  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tooth,  but  which  Si>on  assume  the  form 
of  small  isolated  areas,  disconnected  with  the  margin  of  the 
tooth.  The  lower  molars  are  like  the  upper,  but  with  the 
enamel  folds  reversed  in  position.  The  species  of  this  divi- 
sion ore  confined  to  the  Old  World,  whilst  those  of  the  next 
are  peculiar  to  the  New.  The  latter  ore  grouped  by  Brandt 
under  the  head  Philodendra,  from  their  habit  of  climbing 
trees— indeed,  they  almost  entirely  live  in  trees.  Their  feet 
are  usually  provided  with  but  four  toes,  and  these  ore  nearly 
equal  in  length,  armed  with  long,  compressed,  and  curved 
claws  ;  sometimes,  however,  the  hind  foot  has  five  toes.  The 
soles  of  the  feet  are  thickly  studded  with  minute,  depressed 
worts.  Their  skidl  is  short  and  brood,  and  is  provided  with 
0  minute  lochrymol  bone,  which  forms  no  port  of  the  lachry- 
mal canal ;  the  portion  of  the  palate  which  lies  between  the 
molar  teeth  is  distinctly  on  o  lower  level  thon  the  anterior 
portion,  ond  the  bony  partition  which  seporotes  the  incisive 
opening  (being  port  of  the  intermoxillories)  runs  bock  above 
the  polotol  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones ;  whilst 
in  the  Old  World  Porcupines  the  incisive  septum  joins  the 
superior  moxillaries  by  a  serrated  suture,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  plane  of  the  palate,  which  latter  is  throughout  on 
the  some  leveP.  The  series  of  molar  teeth  of  opposite 
sides  of  the  jaw  converge  in  firont:  these  teeth  are  distinctly 
rooted.  Each  molor  has  a  distinct  fold  of  enamel  on  either 
side,  and  the  crown,  when  but  little  worn,  presents  a  deep 

1  Dutinct  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid  prooeisei  bound  the  pitnitarj  de> 
presiion  in  the  sknUi  of  the  Old  World  Porcaplnea,  but  are  wanting  in  the 
New  World  spedei. 
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transveree  cavity,  surrounded  by  enamel  on  each  of  the  two 
lobes  which  are  separated  by  the  enamel  folds.  Incisor  teeth 
small.  To  this  division  belong  the  genera  Erethezon^ 
Cercolabes,  and  Cluetomys.  The  last  named  genus  differs 
considerably  in  the  structure  of  its  molar  teeth,  and  in  some 
other  points,  from  the  typical  PhilodcndrcB,  The  section 
Philog<B4B  contains  the  genera  Hystrix  and  Atherura.  We 
will  commence  with  the  American  Porcupines. 

Genus,  Chatomys, 

Ckatomjfi.        Gray,  Proceedings  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  for  Feb.  1843,  p.  21  ; 

Vo3^c  of  the  Sulphur — Mamm.  p.  36. 
Pleetroekenrtu.    Pictvt,  Revue  Zool.  1844,  p.  225. 

Hysirieina  with  the  molar  teeth  longer  than  broad ;  each  upper 
molar  divided  by  transverse  incisions  into  three  lobes,  of 
which  the  middle  lobe  is  narrow  and  transverse,  and  the  re- 
maining two,  which  are  broader,  have  each  a  deeply  indenting 
fold  of  enamel,  which  enters  from  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth : 
lower  molars  with  one  internal,  and  two  external  folds  of 
enamel.  Skull  with  the  malar  bone  very  deep  in  front,  and 
throwing  out  a  post-orbital  process  which  nearly  meets  a 
corresponding  process  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  the  palate  con- 
tracted :  head  and  body  covered,  nearly  throughout,  with 
slender,  cylindrical,  waved  spines  :  tail  clothed  with  short  stiff 
hairs. 

The  genus  CIuBtomys  contains  but  one  known  species,  an 
animal  which  has  usually  been  associated  with  the  H,  jpre- 
hensiUs  and  H,  insidiosa  of  authors,  but  which,  as  Mr.  Gray 
has  pointed  out,  differs  considerably  from  other  species  of 
Porcupines,  in  the  structure  of  its  skull,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  teeth.  M.  Pictet  has  also  called  attention  to  those  diffe- 
rences, but  not  being  aware  that  the  animal  in  which  he 
noticed  them  had  been  previously  described,  applied  to  it  a 
new  specific,  as  well  as  generic  name.    With  regard  to  the 
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Structure  of  the  cranium,  the  most  striking  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  orbital  fossa  being  almost  perfectly  separated  from  the 
temporal,  by  the  large  post-orbital  processes  of  the  malar 
and  frontal  bones :  the  apices  of  these  processes  are  only 
separated,  in  one  skull  before  me,  by  a  space  of  about  one 
line,  and  in  a  second  cranium  they  are  still  more  nearly 
united.    The  malar  bone  is  deeper  than  in  any  other  Rodent, 
if  we  except  the  Faca.    Compared  with  the  crania  of  the 
Prehensile-tailed  Porcupines,  the  skull  of  the  Cheetomys, 
moreover,  presents  these  differences,  that  the  portion  of  the 
palate  which  lies  between  the  molar  teeth  is  more  elongated, 
and  more  contracted,  and  that  the  bony  tube  of  the  ear  is 
elongated.    The  temporal  ridges  are  prominent,  and  as  they 
are  continued  backwards  from  the  post- orbital  process  they 
converge  but  little.     Another  ridge,  marking  the  points  of 
insertion  of  the  temporal  muscles,  runs  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards  from  beneath  the  post-orbital  process :  on  this 
ridge  is  seen  the  suture  which  separates  the  frontal  from  the 
squamosal  bone.    I  notice  this,  not  as  a  peculiarity  in  the 
present  skull,  for  this  ridge  is  very  characteristic  of  the  crania 
of  the  New  World  Porcupines — differing  here  only  in  being 
oblique  in  its  position  instead  of  vertical,  as  in  other  species. 
The  nasal  bones  are  of  moderate  size,  and  their  length 
exceeds  their  combined  width  by  about  one- third. 

The  incisor  teeth  are  rather  small,  about  equal  in  depth 
and  width,  and  but  slightly  convex  in  front.  The  molar 
teeth  are  relatively  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  other 
Porcupines,  and  they  are  less  distinctly  rooted  than  in  the 
following  species  of  the  New  World  section.  Their  length 
exceeds  their  width  by  about  one-third.  Each  upper  molar 
has  the  grinding  surface  divided  into  three  lobes  by  two  trans- 
verse incisions^  which  enter  deeply  into  the  body  of  the  tooth  : 
the  middle  lobe  is  narrow  and  transverse ;  the  remaining  two 
lobes  are  nearly  oval,  with  the  long  diameter  in  the  transverse 
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direction  of  the  tooth ;  and  each  of  these  lohes  has  a  deep 
fold  of  enamel  entering  from  the  outer  side^  When  con- 
siderahly  worn  this  fold  is  isolated  from  the  margin  of  the 
tooth.  The  lower  molars  have  each  one  external  fold,  and 
two  internal  folds  of  enamel ;  the  hindermost  of  the  two 
internal  folds,  after  penetrating  pretty  deeply  into  the  body 
of  the  tooth,  bifurcates^.  The  tail  is  moderately  long,  and  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  Common  Rat,  being  distinctly  covered 
with  scales,  and  rather  scantily  clothed  throughout  with  hairs, 
which,  though  short,  are,  however,  relatively  longer  than  in 
the  Rat's  tail.  This  organ  has  the  hairs  worn  off  from  the 
upper  sorface  of  the  apical  portion,  and  is  no  doubt  pre- 
hensile ;  but  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  power  of  grasp- 
ing objects  is  less  developed  in  the  tail  of  the  Cheetomys  than 
in  that  of  the  species  of  the  genus  next  to  be  described 
(Cercolabes),  since  it  is  not  distinctly  thickened  at  the  root 
as  in  those  animals.  The  feet  present  the  same  structure  as 
in  the  Gercolabes ;  the  naked  surface  beneath  is  studded  with 
minute  tubercles ;  the  toes  are  sub-equal^  with  long,  much 
arched,  and  compressed  claws ;  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  (both 
of  the  fore  and  hind  leg)  is  narrow,  and  the  hind  part  broad, 
having  a  large  and  nearly  semicircidar  lobe  on  the  inner  side ; 
the  inner  toe  and  the  thumb  are  represented  by  a  small  nail- 
less  tubercle  only. 

CHiETOMYS  SUBSPINOSUS. 
The  Cheetomys. 
{Plate  2\,  fig.  1). 

Bytirix  tubtpinota.  (Licbtknst.)  Kuhl,  Beitriige,  p.  71  (1820). 

•*  Pr.  Maxim.,  Beitrage,  ii.  p.  440  (1826). 

Ckaiamfi  tubtpinoMUi.       Grat,  Proceedingi  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  for  Feb. 

1843,  p.  21  ;  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur— Mamm. 

Ft.  2,  p.  36,  PI.  18,  figs.  1—6  (gkuU),  July, 

1843. 


1  PUte  18,  fig.  1  a.  2  Plate  18,  fig.  1  b. 
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Pleetroeabrut  Morieandi.  Pictkt,  R^t^c  Zoolog.  Aug.  1843,  p.  225—7. 
Cereolabes  (Sphiffgurut)  mbtpitumu.   Waonke,  Schreb.  Saagth.  Suppl. 
p.  35  (1844). 

Hj^trix  toriilU,  Illio.  Olpi&s,  Neue  Bibl.  der  Rdsebeschr.  it. 

p.  211 

General  hue  dull  brown  (sometimes  varied  with  grey-white); 

under  parts  of  the  animal  inclining  to  rufous-brown :  tail 

and  feet  brown-black. 
Inhabits  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Brazil. 

Specimens  of  this  animal  have  been  brought  from  Bahia, 
and  the  individual  described  is  said  to  be  from  Cometa,  in 
North  Brazil.  Of  its  habits  we  have  no  information.  Its 
clothing  consists  of  modified  hairs,  which  may  be  described 
as  presenting  a  condition  intermediate  between  spines  and 
bristles — stouter  than  the  latter,  and  more  flexible  than  the 
former.  On  the  head,  shoulders,  and  fore  parts  of  the  back, 
being  rather  stouter  than  elsewhere,  and  not  yielding  to  the 
touch,  the  term  spine  would  not  be  inaccurately  applied  to 
these  modified  hairs.  On  other  parts  of  the  body  there  is  but 
little  difference  in  the  character  of  the  hairs,  excepting  in 
their  length^.  They  are  waved  like  the  strong  bristles  which 
spring  from  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  in  the  Seal :  those  on 
the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  which  are  the  longest,  measure, 
most  of  them,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  whilst 
those  on  the  head  scarcely  exceed  half  an  inch  in  length. 
The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  dull  brown ;  sometimes 
rufous-brown,  richer  on  the  under  parts  than  the  upper,  and 
somewhat  variegated  with  grey-white  on  the  latter  parts. 
This  general  tint  arises  from  the  visible  half  of  the  hairs 
being  of  a  dark  brown  colour  below  the  points,  and  pale 
brown  at  the  point ;  or,  in  some  specimens,  there  is  a  broad 
subterminal  grey- white  ring.    The  basal  half  of  each  hair  is 

>  Quoted  from  Dr.  Wigner's  continiiatioii  of  Schreber'i  gratt  work  on 
Mammalia  ;  Olfm'  work  I  have  Dot  been  able  to  oonfolt. 

>  A  Bpby  hair  of  the  bade  is  represented  in  PI.  21,  fig.  1  «• 
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often  pure  white,  and  sometimes  yellow-white.  The  tip  of 
the  mozzle  is  clothed  with  very  short  and  slender  hairs.  The 
feet  are  also  clothed  with  short  hairs,  and  these  are  of  a 
brownish  black  colour:  the  nails  are  pale  brown.  About 
two  inches  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  tail  is  clothed  (on  the 
upper  surface  at  least),  with  long  hairs  like  those  on  the 
back ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  tail  at  the  root  is  densely 
clothed  with  short  stiff  black  hairs ;  and  moderately  stiff 
black  hairs,  about  two  lines  in  length,  are  seen  on  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  tail ;  though  tolerably  abundant,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  so  to  hide  the  scaly  skin  beneath.  The  ear  is 
very  small,  and  hidden,  but  the  long  dusky  hairs,  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  are  conspicuous.  The  hairs  of  the  mou- 
ataches  are  black.  Three  specimens  of  this  species  of  Porcu- 
pine are  contained  in  the  British  Museum  collection.  I  add 
the  dimensions  of  two  of  these,  together  with  those  of  their 
aknlls.    They  are  adult  animals. 


Inches.  Lines.    Inches.  Lines. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  18 

0 

17 

6 

"     of  tail   

11 

0 

10 

6 

Noee  to  ear   

2 

7 

2 

7 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails 

1 

11 

1 

10 

"     of  the  nails  of  the  middle  pair 

of  toes   

6 

5 

of  hind  foot  and  nails 

2 

8 

2 

7 

**     of  nail  of  second  toe   

7 

6 

Length  of  skull  >   

3 

1 

•*        •*       to  hinder  root  of  ly- 

goma   

2 

3 

2 

3 

Width  of  ditto   

1 

1 

8 

*'    between  orbits  

1 

0 

1 

H 

**    immediately  behind  post-orbital 

process   

1 

5 

1 

41 

from  the  apices  of  the  post- 

orbital  processes   

1 

8 

1 

7 

Length  of  nasal  bones   

Width  of  ditto  behind  

61 

7 

"    in  front   

61 

>  PI.  18,  fig.  l^ds.  nat  sise. 
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Length  of  frontal  bones,  measared  in 


the  mesial  line 

1 

o 

l^idth  of  temiDal  portion  of  nasal  pro- 

cess of  intermaxillary  bone . 

*  3 

12 

Length  of  zygomatic  arch   ...       ...  1 

4 

1 

41 

**      of  orbital  fossa 

7 

64 
»»X 

*'      of  temporal  fossa 

•  2 

7 

**      of  iT*ft1ar  bone  ...    1 

4 

*  t 

Height  of  malar  bone  in  front 

Of 

7 

*•        "      beneath  orbit 

•'a 

'*        *'      from  the  apei  of  the 

post- orbital  process 

6} 

7A 
•  a 

immediately  in  front  of  zygo- 

matic process  of  temporal 

bone  

24 

2i 

Width  of  incisors   

2§ 

From  incisors  to  molar  teeth   

11 

101 

Length  of  foor  upper  molars,  taken 

together   

9i 

n 

Width  of  palate  between  the  foremost 

molars   

2* 

**        **      between  the  hinder- 

most  molars   

3 

3 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

2 

1 

Height  of  ditto,  measuring  from  the 

condyle   

11 

Length  of  angular  portion   

104 

Genus,  Cercolabes^. 

Ctreolabet.    Brant,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  de  St.  F^tersb.  1835,  YV*^  S^r. 

tom.  iii.,  Sci.  Nat.  tom.  i.  p.  391  ;  Mamm.  Ezoticorum 
novomm  vel  minus  rite  cognitorum,  &c.  p.  55.  1835. 
Waonbr,  Schreb.  Siiugth.  Suppl.      p.  29.  1844. 
Cotndu,        Lacbp.  Tabl.  1803. 
CoendouM,      Dksm.,  Mamm.  Ft.  2,  p.  345.  1822. 

Synetkeret  et  Sphiggurut,    F.  Cuvibe,  M^m.  du  Mus.  d'Hiat.  Nat.  is. 
p.  427.  1822. 

Hystricina  with  the  body  (excepting  on  the  under  parts)  coyered 
with  spines,  or  with  spines  and  hairs ;  the  under  parts  some- 
times with  spiny  hairs ;  tail  long  and  prehensile ;  feet  with 
four  toes,  armed  with  long  and  curved  nails ;  the  hind  foot, 
moreover,  with  a  rudimentary  inner  toe,  repxeaented  by  a 


'  From  x^nc^^f  ^  ^  •  ^  Kattfid^t  to  gmp. 
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small  nailless  tubercle  ;  the  palm  of  this  foot  much  ex- 
panded :  incisor  teeth  narrow,  and  sub-compressed ;  molar 
teeth  nearly  equal  in  size,  of  a  subquadrate  form,  and  the 
series  of  opposite  sides  of  the  jaw  converging  in  front ; 
each  molar  divided  into  two  principal  lobes  by  a  deeply - 
indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  either  side,  and  each  lobe  pre- 
senting a  transverse  area  surrounded  by  enamel. 

Inhabit  America,  extending  from  Brazil,  in  the  northern  direction 
through  Peru  into  Mexico,  and  in  the  southern  direction 
into  Paraguay  and  Bolivia. 

The  animals  of  this  section  living  upon  trees,  are  expert 
climbers,  but  their  movements  are  slow.  In  many  climbing 
mammals  the  hind  foot  is  provided  with  a  large  thumb  oppose- 
able  to  the  toes,  and  thus  capable  of  grasping  objects,  but  in 
the  Tree-Porcupines  the  same  end  is  accomplished  by  diffe- 
rent means.  The  naked  soles  of  the  feet  are  expanded,  and 
present  a  rough  surface  ;  the  nails  of  the  toes  are  very  long, 
compressed,  and  curved ;  the  hind  foot  is  articulated  with 
the  leg  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sole  is  directed  inwards, 
and,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  thumb,  a  large,  and 
nearly  semicircular  lobe  may  be  observed  projecting  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  which  not  only  extends  the  surface  of 
the  sole,  but  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  bending 
inwards  to  a  certain  extent :  this  lobe  is  supported  internally 
by  several  bones ;  the  fore  part,  by  the  bones  of  the  inner 
toe,  of  which  there  are  two,  a  broad  and  tolerably  long  meta- 
tarsal, and  one  phalanx ;  the  hinder  part,  by  two  other  bones 
which  have  no  analogue  in  the  tarsus  of  many  mammals  ^ ; 
one  of  these — a  large  bone  ^ — is  attached  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  navicular  end  of  the  astragalus,  with  which  it  articu- 
lates by  a  concave  surface :  to  its  lower  side  is  joined  the 

^  In  leTeral  Rodents,  however,  supemumerary  bones  have  been  noticed  in 
the  nme  part. 

'  Marked  with  an  asterisk  in  fig.  4  of  PI.  18,  which  represents  the  tarsus 
of  one  of  these  animals. 
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cuneiform  of  the  thumb,  and  to  its  outer  side  is  attached  the 
second  supernumerary  bone*,  which  is  hatchet-shaped,  narrow 
internally,  where  it  articulates  with  the  first-mentioned  super- 
numerary bone,  and  expanded  externally.     The  articular 
surface  of  the  astragalus  for  the  tibia  is  directed  inwards, 
whilst  that  for  the  fibula  is  directed  upwards,  and  hence  the 
oblique  position  of  the  foot.    In  the  fore  foot,  which  also 
has  a  lobe  on  the  inner  side,  though  of  smaller  size  than  tliat 
of  the  hind  foot,  there  is  also  a  hatchet- shaped  bone ;  this 
articulating  with  the  large  bone  formed  by  the  anchylosis  of 
the  scaphoid  and  lunare ;  and,  as  in  most  other  Bodents, 
there  is  a  small  extra  bone  wedged  in  between  the  scapho- 
lunare,  the  trapezium,  and  the  os  magnum :  the  timmb  has 
but  one  phalanx.    The  tibia  and  fibula,  as  in  other  climbing 
mammals,  are  widely  separated,  excepting  at  the  extremities. 
In  addition  to  these  modifications,  adapted  to  the  climbing 
habits  of  the  animal,  we  have  to  notice,  that  it  has  a 
long  tail,  which  is  thick  and  muscular  at  the  base,  and 
somewhat  slender  at  the  opposite  extremity,  where  the 
absence  of  hair,  on  the  supper  surface^  shows  that  that  part 
is  used  in  grasping.    In  ascending  the  trunk  of  a  tree  it  is 
stated  that  the  Tree-Porcupine  uses  its  feet  only,  but  when 
in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  which  it  seldom  quits,  it  derives 
assistance  and  security  firom  its  tail,  the  end  of  which  it  coils 
round  the  slender  branches.  Here  it  is  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tail  which  is  applied  to  the  branch,  and  the  organ  is  therefore 
coiled  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  of  the  Prehensile-tailed 
Monkeys  which  inhabit  the  same  country.    Judging  firom 
the  peculiar  covering  of  the  under  surface  of  the  basal  half 
of  the  tail — which,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  very  poweifiil — 
one  may  suppose  that  when  the  animal  is  on  a  thick  vertical 
branch,  where  the  organ  could  not  be  used  for  prehension,  it 
may  still  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  supporting  the 
^  Mirked  with  a  double  aiterisk  in  the  figiune. 
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body,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  fore  limbs  free,  in 
case  they  shoald  be  required  for  holding  the  food,  which,  in 
nearly  all  Bodents,  is  taken  in  the  fore  paws.  The  covering 
of  the  part  of  the  tail  in  question,  consisting  of  a  very  dense 
mass  of  short  and  stiff  bristles,  the  points  of  which  are  directed 
backwards,  would,  when  closely  applied  to  the  branch,  afford  a 
strong  resistance ;  and,  combined  with  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  hind  feet^  suffice  to  sustain  the  body  of  the  animal 
secnrely. 

It  needs  only  further  to  be  added,  with  respect  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  feet,  that  of  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet,  the  middle 
two  are  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  the  remaining  two  are 
nearly  equal  to  each  other ;  the  inner  toe,  which  is  slightly 
the  shorter  of  the  two,  has  its  nail  terminating  in  a  line  with 
the  middle  portion  of  the  nail  of  the  adjoining  toe.  The 
toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  very  nearly  equal  in  length. 

The  muzzle  of  the  Tree-Porcupines  is  thick,  and  ob- 
liquely truncated,  so  that  the  upper  portion  projects  slightly 
over  the  lower  part :  the  nostril  openings  are  large,  nearly 
round,  and  approximated,  and  are  scarcely  visible  when  the 
muzzle  is  viewed  laterally.  The  whole  of  the  muzzle  *  is 
clothed  —  rather  sparingly — with  minute  velvet-like  hairs. 
The  upper  lip  is  slightly  notched^  or  emarginated  immediately 
above  the  incisors,  but  presents  no  vertical  groove.  The 
eyes  are  small,  but  prominent :  the  ears  are  likewise  small, 
and  sparingly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  excepting  on  the  inner 
sur&ce  of  the  lobe,  where  there  is  a  tuft  of  long  and  stiff 
hairs. 

The  skull  of  these  animals^  is  short  and  broad ;  the 
zygoma  is  somewhat  slender ;  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of 
a  post-orbital  process  either  to  the  malar  bone  or  the  frontal : 
the  ant-orbital  opening  is  large,  and  enclosed  externally  by  a 

>  See  Plate  6  a,  figs.  6  and  6  a. 
3  PI.  SI,  figs.  2  and  3. 
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process  of  the  superior  maxillary  only.  The  palate  is  rather 
deeply  emarginated  behind,  and  contracted  between  the  fore- 
most pair  of  molar  teeth,  where  its  width  is  usually  about 
equal  to  the  width  of  one  of  the  molars :  the  auditory  bullee 
are  moderately  large,  and  the  ear  opens  directly  into  the 
chamber  without  any  prolonged  tube.  The  molar  teeth^  are 
perfectly  rooted,  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  tlieir  cro\nis  are  of 
a  sub-quadrate  form.  Each  of  the  upper  molars  has  a 
moderately  deep  fold  of  enamel  on  the  inner  side,  which  runs 
obliquely  inwards  and  forwards  from  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
tooth,  and  a  still  deeper  enamel-fold  on  die  outer  side,  which 
runs  directly  inwards,  and  meets  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
Before  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  worn,  each  half  presents  a 
concavity  surrounded  by  enamel,  which  is  in  contact  with 
that  which  siurrounds  the  lobe  externally ;  but,  the  concavity 
being  shallow,  its  area  becomes  contracted  in  proportion  as 
the  tooth  wears,  and  in  a  moderately  aged  animal  we  iSnd  it 
represented  only  by  a  narrow  transverse  groove,  surrounded 
by  enamel,  which  is  distinctly  separated  from  that  of  the 
outer  siurface  of  each  half  of  the  tooth.  Besides  the  principal 
enamel  folds,  there  is  a  very  small  fold  entering  from  the 
back  of  the  molar,  and  which  is  often  very  indistinct.  The 
hindermost  upper  molar  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  others. 
The  lower  molars  resemble  the  upper,  excepting  that  the 
enamel-folds  are  reversed  in  position — thus,  the  oblique  fold 
is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth — and,  excepting  that  the 
foremost  molar  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the  rest,  and  its 
foremost  lobe  is  distinctly  smaller  than  the  hinder  lobe. 

In  a  female  Gercolabes  described  by  Azara,  that  author 
found  four  mammae,  and  I  have  found  the  same  number 
in  the  female  of  a  different  species  of  the  same  genus — the  C. 
Novm-Hispania^,  This  animal,  which  I  examined  immediately 

1  PL  18,  fig.  3  b  (lit  and  2d  right  upper  molan). 

'  Oo  each  si  I  e  of  the  body  1  found  a  uijiple  utoa^ed  at  a  diitance  of  about 
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after  death,  as  well  as  two  specimens  of  the  C.  prehensilis, 
emitted  the  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  (somewhat  resem- 
ling  that  of  garlic)  which  has  been  noticed  in  other  species. 

The  food  of  the  Tree- Porcupines  is  said  to  consist  of  the 
fruits  and  leaves,  as  well  as  the  tender  bark  of  trees.  These 
animals  are  usually  seen  singly ;  they  pass  the  hot  parts  of 
the  day  in  sleep,  and  seek  their  food  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  They  are  very  inoffensive,  and  soon  become  re- 
conciled to  captivity,  though  they  show  verj'  little  intelli- 
gence. The  spines,  or  quills,  with  which  they  are  armed, 
are  barbed,  that  is,  they  have  at  the  pointed  end  numerous 
minute  spines  (visible  only  with  a  lens)^  the  points  of  which 
are  directed  backwards ;  and,  as  the  quills  are  but  loosely 
attached  to  the  skin,  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  their 
points  having  pierced  some  object,  the  quills  themselves  may 
become  detached  from  the  animal  and  remain  sticking  in  that 
object :  and  this  circumstance  perhaps  has  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  statement  made  by  some  of  the  older  authors,  who 
have  attributed  to  these  animals  the  power  of  shooting  their 
quills. 

The  Prehensile-tailed  Porcupines  are  divided  by  M.  F. 
Cuvier^  into  two  genera — Synetheres  and  Sphiggurus  (or> 
more  correctly,  Sphingurus),  these  being  distinguished  chiefly 
by  certain  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  cranium. 
M.  Brandt,  regarding  the  peculiarities  in  question  as  of 

two  inches  behind  the  baie  of  the  fore  leg,  and  a  second  ab  'ut  an  inch  and  a 
half  behind  thb.  The  foremost  p  iir  were  somewhat  approximated,  being 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  apart:  the  hinder  pair  were  rather  more  wdely 
separated. 

^  To  M.  F.  CuTier  is  due  the  credit  of  baring  first  divided  into  sections 
the  Tariona  very  dissimilar  animals  prerionsly  associate!  under  the  name 
HfMtriXt  and  for  having  carefully  defi  led  most  of  those  sections. — See  M. 
CaTier's  memoir  entiled  "  Examen  des  esp^ces  da  genre  Porc-^pic,  et  forma- 
tion des  Genres  on  Sons-Genres  Acanthion,  Er^tkizon,  Sinfthh'e  et  Spkiff' 
pure,"  published  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  M^moires  du  Mns^om  d'Histoire 
NatureUe. 
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minor  importance,  links  the  two  above-mentioned  sections 
together  under  the  generic  title  Cercolahes,  but  adopts  M. 
Cuvier  8  sections  as  sub-genera.  The  essential  distinction  of 
the  species  of  the  sub- genus  Synetheres,  according  to  M. 
Brandt,  is,  that  they  have  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  and 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  inner  surface  of  the 
limbs,  covered  with  bristles  of  a  more  or  less  spiny  nature ; 
whereas  those  of  the  sub- genus  Sphin gurus  have  the  same 
parts  clothed  with  hairs  only.  Upon  this  distinction  I  may 
remark,  that  if  we  take  a  typical  species  of  each  section,  viz. 
C ,  prehensilis  for  the  section  Synetheres,  and  C.  villosus 
for  the  section  Sphingurus,  we  might  add  that  the  Syne- 
theres  type  is  further  distinguished  by  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cranium  being  very  broad  and  convex,  and  the  spines  of 
the  body  being  in  no  way  hidden  by  fur  ;  whilst  in  the 
Sphifigurm  type  the  spines  are  almost  entirely  hidden  by  a 
fur  composed  of  very  long  hairs,  and  the  skull  is  less  broad 
between  the  orbits,  and  nearly  flat  in  the  same  part.  Now, 
an  animal  unknown  to  M.  Brandt  (the  C.  NovtB-Hispaniie) 
presents  all  these  characters  noticed  in  the  C,  villosus,  but  has 
tufts  of  spiny  bristles  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body  inter- 
spersed with  a  soft  Air. 

Regarding  the  distinctions  just  noticed  as  specific  rather 
than  as  sectional,  I  will  describe  these  animals  under  Brandt's 
generic  name,  and  will  first  characterize  those  species  in 
which  the  body  is  almost  destitute  of  hairs,  being  covered 
with  spines,  and,  in  part,  with  spiny  bristles. 

CERCOLABES  PREHENSILIS. 
Brazilian  Tree-Porcupine. 

HfHrix  prehentilii.        Likn.,  Sytt.  Nat.  ed.  12,  p.  76. 
«<  «  ScBMB.,  SiQgth.  It.  p.  608,  PI.  168. 

(PlreheDiile  Porcapine).   Sbaw,  G«o.  Zool.  ii.  Ft.  1, 
p.  7,  PI.  123. 
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Hjfttri*  Cuandu, 
Synetherei  prehetuilis, 

«  «i 

Coemdu  prehetuilis, 

Cereolabet  (Syneikeret)  prehetuilis, 

<«  t*  i« 

Brazilian  Porcupine, 

Le  Coendou  a  longue  queue. 

Li  Coendou, 


Db8m.,  Nout.  Diet.  d'Hirt.  Nat.  tL 
p.  44  ;  Mammalogie,  p.  346. 

F.  Gov.,  M^m.  da  Mas.  ix.  pp.  427 
and  433,  PI.  20  ter.  figs.  3  and  4 
(skull)  ;  Diet,  des  Sei.  Nat.  xlii. 
p.  533. 

Is.  Geoff..  Diet.  Glass.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

xiv.  p.  215. 
Lesson,  Manuel  de  Mamm.  p.  291. 
Brandt,  Mamm.  Exotieoram,  &c. 

p.  60,  PI.  9,  figs.  5—9  (skull). 
W  A  ONER,  Sehreb.  Saagth.  Sappl.W. 

p.  30. 

Pennant,  Synopsis  of  Quadr.  p.  264, 

PI.  24,  fig.  1. 
Buff,  Hist.  Nat.  Sappl.  yii.  p.  305, 

PI.  78. 

F.  Guv.  et  Geoff.,  Hist.  Nat.  dei 
Mammif.  Fasc.  46. 


Body  coTered  with  spines  haviDg  a  circular  section,  and  which 
are  white  at  the  hase  and  apex,  and  hlack  in  the  middle — 
when  in  their  ordinary  position  the  hlack  and  white  show  in 
ahout  equal  proportions :  under  parts  with  spiny  bristles : 
tail  nearly  equal  to  the  head  and  body  in  length,  the  basal 
third  armed  with  spines  above ;  the  terminal  third  (or  less) 
naked  above,  and  the  remaining  portions  clothed  with  stiff 
hairs,  which  are  for  the  most  part  black — sometimes  dusky 
and  dirty  white. 

Inhabits  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Bolivia. 

This  animal  is  frequently  met  with  in  Brazil  and  Guiana, 
and  it  occurs  likewise  in  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  a  district 
of  Bolivia  in  which  nearly  all  the  Mammalia  are  identical  in 
species  with  those  of  Brazil.  Mr.  Bridges,  who  brought  to 
England  specimens  from  this  locality,  informs  me  that  it  is 
most  frequently  seen  on  the  Palm  trees,  and  that  it  feeds  upon 
the  fruits  of  those  trees. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Brazilian  Porcupine  alive,  in  the  menagerie  of  the 
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Zoological  Society,  but  I  noticed  no  peculiarities  of  habits 
worthy  of  remark  :  excepting  when  tempted  by  food,  it  seldom 
descended  from  a  perch  which  was  placed  in  its  cage,  and 
on  which  it  sat,  resting  entirely  upon  its  hind  feet,  the  long 
tail  hanging  down,  and  serving  no  doubt  as  a  balance  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  which  was  curved  forwards  and 
downwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  head  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
feet :  at  such  times  the  head  would  barely  be  distinguished 
from  the  round  ball  of  spines  which  the  animal  resembled, 
were  it  not  for  the  protrusion  of  the  large  fleshy  muzzle;  a 
part  which,  when  the  animal  was  the  least  excited,  was  almost 
constantly  in  motion. 

The  C.  prehemilis  is  usually  from  about  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  without  including  the  tail,  which  measures 
but  a  trifle  less.  The  upper  surface  of  its  head  is  much 
arched  ;  the  muzzle  is  very  prominent,  slightly  recurved, 
rounded  at  the  apex  (with  a  slight  depression,  however,  in  tlie 
mesial  line),  and  nearly  flat  in  front,  where,  about  midway 
between  the  upper  surface  of  the  nose,  and  the  edge  of  the 
upper  lip,  are  placed  the  nostril  openings,  which  are  mode- 
rately large,  nearly  round,  but  slightly  pointed  above,  and  are 
separated  by  a  space  of  about  one- sixth  of  an  inch.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  muzzle  (witli  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
naked  space  round  each  nostril)  is  somewhat  scantily  clothed 
with  small  velvet-like  hairs,  mixed  with  which  are  some  longer 
and  coarser  hairs,  and,  as  usual,  the  long  coarse  hairs  of  the 
moustaches  which  take  their  origin  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle. 
The  chin  is  clothed  with  fine  hairs  like  the  muzzle,  but  all 
other  parts  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  body,  are  covered  with 
spines,  or  spiny  bristles.  The  spines  commence  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  are  at 
first  short  and  small,  but  rapidly  increase  in  size  as  they 
spring  from  parts  more  remote  from  the  muzzle ;  and  on  the 
middle  of  the  back  they  attain  tlicir  greatest  length,  which  is 
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about  three  and  a  half  inches  :  here  they  have  a  diameter  of 
one  line,  or  a  trifle  more.  The  spiny  bristles  on  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  short,  white  at  the  root,  dusky  in  the 
middle,  and  white  again  at  the  point.  Upon  separating  them, 
a  very  scanty  growtli  of  short  and  thin  hairs  is  visible.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  limbs  is  clothed  with  spines  like  the  sides 
of  the  body,  but  towards  the  feet  they  become  smaller,  and 
are  mixed  with  hairs.  Besides  the  spines,  a  few  very  long 
bristly  hairs  spring  from  the  legs,  and  sides  of  the  body. 

The  feet  are  clothed  mih  coarsish,  party-coloured,  dusky 
and  whitish  hairs :  the  toes  are  scantily  clothed.  The  tail  is 
covered  above  for  about  one- third  of  its  length  (or  sometimes 
for  half  its  length),  with  spines  like  those  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  but  the  area  thus  covered  gradually  becomes 
narrower  Arom  the  base  of  the  tail,  until  it  terminates  in  a 
point :  about  one-third  (or  rather  less)  of  the  apical  portion 
of  the  tail  is  naked^  above,  and  the  remaining  portions  are 
clothed  with  coarse  hairs  averaging  about  half  an  inch  in 
length;  on  the  under  surface  of  the  basal  portion  they 
are  extremely  dense  ;  dusky,  with  a  dirty  yellowish  tip ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  tail  the  hairs  become  scanty,  and  do 
not  hide  the  scaly  skin.  The  naked  soles  of  the  feet  are 
brownish,  and  the  naked  part  of  the  tail  dusky  brown.  The 
ear  is  small,  and  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  spines  of  the 
head ;  it  has  a  few  long  and  very  fine  hairs  scattered  over  its 
surface,  a  tuil  of  stiff  hairs  springing  from  the  lobe. 

Inches.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 
Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

(in  a  straight  line)                     16  0        18  0 

*•      of  tail                                    15  0        17  0 

«*      from  nose  to  ear                         2  7 

Width  of  muzzle                                  1  4 

Height  of  ditto,  measared  from  edge 

of  upper  lip                                 1  5^ 
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Inchet.  Lines.  Inches.  Lines. 


Length  of  fore  foot,  not  including  the 


claws    1 

Length  of  the  longest  claw   

Width  of  fore  foot  

Length  of  hind  foot,  without  the  nails  2 


11 
7 
8 
9 
6J 


2 


11 


of  longest  nail ... 


Greatest  width  of  foot    1      31        1  4| 

The  above  dimensions  are  taken  from  specimens  imme- 
diately after  death,  the  specimens  having  lived  in  the  mena- 
gerie of  the  Zoological  Society.  A  specimen  in  the  Leyden 
Museum,  and  which  is  labelled  as  coming  from  Surinam, 
measures  20  inches  in  length,  following  the  curve  of  tlie 
back ;  its  tail  is  about  28  inches  in  length,  and  therefore 
proportionately  longer  than  in  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
Zoological  Society ;  in  other  respects  it  does  not  differ,  ex- 
cepting that  the  hairs  on  the  tail  are  dusky  brown. 

A  specimen,  in  the  British  Museum  collection,  brought 
from  Bolivia  by  Mr.  Bridges,  differs  from  others  which  have 
oome  under  my  notice,  in  being  of  a  much  paler  hue,  owing 
to  the  white  portions  of  its  spines  being  much  more  extended 
in  proportion  to  the  dark  part ;  and  the  dark  ring  on  each 
spine  here  assumes  a  brown-black  hue.  The  dark  ring  on 
the  spines  of  the  head,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tail  (excepting  quite  at  the  base)  scarcely  show, 
and  hence  these  parts  appear  to  be  almost  wholly  white.  The 
prevailing  hue  of  the  hairy  portions  of  the  tail  is  pale  ash- 
colour  ;  the  stiff  bristly  hairs  being  dirty  white,  with  a  nar- 
rowish  ashy  brown  ring  above  the  middle.  The  spiny  bristles 
on  the  belly  are  similarly  coloured.  The  hairs  of  the 
moustaches  are  black,  but  a  considerable  portion  (being  the 
basal  portion)  of  each  hair  is  white ;  and  the  few  very  long 
bristly  hairs  which  spring  from  the  limbs  and  sides  of  die 
body  are  party-coloured,  black  and  white.  The  specimen  is 
a  very  large  female,  and  exhibits  four  rnamm® ;  one  on  each 
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side  of  the  body,  about  midway  between  the  fore  and  hind 
legs^  and  a  second  about  midway  between  this  and  the  base 
of  the  fore  leg.  The  animal  is  about  26  inches  in  length 
firom  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  its  tail  is 
apparently  about  22  inches  in  length :  the  hind  foot  and 
nails  is  4"  2'"  in  length,  and  the  greatest  width  of  this  foot  is 
1"  10". 

Another  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  remarkable  for 
its  general  dark  hue,  the  visible  portions  of  the  spines  (which 
are  white  at  the  root)  being  black,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  white  point,  the  white  being  extended  not  more  than  two  or 
three  lines  from  the  tip  of  the  spines.  In  several  of  the  spines 
the  white  of  the  point  is  replaced  by  pale  brownish  yellow.  The 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  dusky,  but  rather  finely  pencilled 
vrith  whitish.  The  hairy  portion  of  the  tail  is  dusky,  except- 
ing at  the  base  beneath,  where  the  hairs  have  brown-white 
points.    Length  21"  6"';  tail  about  19"  3"'. 

The  skull  of  the  Cercolabes  prehensilis  *  is  short  and  broad 
(the  frontal  bones  very  broad)  and  remarkable  for  the  great 
convexity  of  its  upper  surface.  The  anterior  half  of  the  nasal 
bones  is  depressed,  but  their  hinder  half  rises  abruptly  to 
form  a  continuous  curve  with  the  frontals,  which  curve  is 
most  elevated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  last-mentioned  boneSi 
and  gradually  descends  from  that  point  to  the  occipital  ridge. 
The  series  of  molar  teeth  of  opposite  sides  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  separated  in  front  by  a  space  about  equal  in  width  to  one 
of  these  teeth,  and  they  diverge  very  little  behind,  in  which 
respect  they  diflfer  from  the  molars  of  the  C.  villosus,  where 
the  two  rows  distinctly  diverge.  A  muscular  impression  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  foremost  molar,  which  is  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  skull  of  C.  villosus,  and  some 


1  PUte  18,  fig.  2. 
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Dearly  allied  species,  is  in  the  C.  prehenailis  somewhat  indis- 
stinct.    The  auditory  bailee  are  very  large  and  prominent. 

Leyden  MiMeain.  Britiih  M aaeum. 
Surinam. 
Inches.  Unet.     Incbet.  Lines. 


Length  of  ikall   

3 

3 

3 

7i 

Width  of  ditto   

2 

1 

2 

2i 

•*        "      between  orbits 

1 

6 

1 

fi} 

Length  of  nassl  bones  ...   

1 

1 

0* 

Width  of  diUo,  behind   

1 

0* 

"        "      in  front  

Hi 

lU 

From  incisor  to  molar  teeth  .. 

11 

Length  of  four  upper  molars,  taken 

together   

9 

10 

Longitudinal  diameter  of  auditory  bulUe 

9 

11 

Transverse  diameter  of  ditto  

6 

6 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

2 

2| 

2 

4 

Height  of  ditto   

114 

1 

1 

Width  of  incisors,  together   

3 

3 

Cercolabes  platycentrotus, 

Cercolabet  pUUyeenirotut,    Brandt,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  de  St.  Petcrsb.  L  c. 
Mammalium  Exoticorum,  &c.  p.  63,  Pi.  2. 

Body  covered  above  by  spines ;  and  beneath  by  bristles,  or  spiny- 
bristles;  the  spines  many  of  them  grooved  on  the  upper 
surface,  the  groove  either  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  spine,  or  confined  to  the  basal  portion. 

Habitat  ? 

This  species  is  founded  on  a  single  specimen  in  the  Museum 
at  St.  Petersburg,  an  animal  which  we  are  informed  greatly 
resembles  the  C.  prehensilis,  but  which  differs  in  having  most 
of  the  spines  grooved  along  the  upper  or  anterior  surface, 
either  firom  the  base  to  the  middle,  or  as  far  as  the  point  The 
spines  which  are  grooved  in  the  whole  length  are  for  the  most 
part  dilated  and  broader  than  the  rest.  Some  there  are  which 
are  flattened,  and  which  are  compared  to  a  narrow  corneous 

*  All  the  sutures  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  tkuU  are  oblitented. 
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lamina,  contracted  to  a  point  at  each  extremity.  Mixed  with 
the  grooved  and  flattened  spines  are  others  which  are  round, 
as  in  the  C.  prehensilis.  All  the  spines  are  white  at  the 
base  and  apex,  and  black  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  animal 
just  mentioned. 

Inchei.  Lines. 

Total  length  of  the  animal  2S  0 

Of  which  the  tail  meaiores    14  9 

From  noM toear    2  6 

M.  Brandt  observes,  with  regard  to  the  C.  platycentrottift, 
that,  although  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  C.  prehen- 
silis^ and  that  individuals  of  that  species  are  found  in  which 
there  are  a  few  grooved  spines  mixed  with  the  ordinary  cylin- 
drical spines  ^  nevertheless  it  can  hardly  be  a  variety  of  that 
animal,  since  the  grooved  spines  prevail  in  the  C.  platycen^ 
trotus,  and,  moreover,  the  flat  spines  which  have  been  alluded 
to  are  tolerably  abundant  in  his  animal,  and  are  not  found 
in  the  (7.  prehensilis.  Lastly,  in  the  region  of  the  spiny 
portions  of  the  tail  and  limbs  there  are  flat  and  channelled 
bristles,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  C.  prehensilis. 


CERCOLABES  NYCTHEMERA. 
Peruvian  Tree- Porcupine. 

Hjfiit-i*  nyetkemera,   (Licht.)  Kuhl.,  Beitriige  lar  Zoologie,  p.  71  (1820). 
8pkiMgur%9  bieoUtr.     Tschudi,  Fauna  Peroana,  Pt.  4,  |>.  186,  PI.  15, 
(1845). 

Upper  parts  of  the  animal  entirely  black ;  the  spines  very  abun- 

'  In  the  Leyden  Maseam  I  saw  a  specimen  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  C.  prehentilis,  but  in  which  many  of  the  spines  were  broadly  channelled 
from  the  base  nearly  to  the  apex  ;  its  spines  were  rather  longer  than  those  of 
a  specimen  of  the  C.  preheruilis  from  Surinam,  in  the  same  collection,  and 
differed,  moreoTer,  in  having  the  broad  dark  ring  of  a  dusky  brown  hue 
instead  of  black.   It  is  labelled  as  coming  from  Brazil. 

VOL.  il.  2  E 
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dant,  with  the  base  white,  and  the  apical  third  black,  very 
acute,  and  rather  larger  than  those  of  Hyatrix  inndiasa, — 

KUHL. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  wc  learn  from  Kuhl  that  his 
H.  nycthemera  belongs  to  die  same  section  as  the  //.  pre- 
hetisilis,  has  a  long  tail,  and  is  distinguished  from  H.  insi- 
diosa  by  the  absence  of  long  hairs  mixed  with  the  spines. 

A  small  Cercolabes  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
I  have  little  doubt  is  the  young  of  this  species.  Its  charac- 
ters are  as  follows  : — 

Upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  animal  covered  with  well-developed 
spines,  which  hide  a  clothing  of  woolly  hair ;  the  woolly 
hair  scanty  on  the  back,  but  moderately  dense  over  the 
rump,  where  it  is  not  entirely  hidden  by  the  spines.  Under 
parts  of  the  head  and  body,  inner  surface  of  limbs,  and  fore 
parts  of  hind  legs,  clothed  with  soft  hairs  :  feet  covered  with 
somewhat  coarse  hairs ;  tail,  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
beneath,  covered  by  dense  and  stiff  hairs ;  the  apical  portion 
rather  sparingly  clothed  Witli  coarse  hairs ;  the  upper,  basal 
half,  with  spines. 

Colouring, — The  spiny  parts  of  the  animal  pencilled  with  black 
and  white,  in  about  equal  proportions;  the  spines  being 
white,  with  long  black  points ;  some  of  them  (more  espe- 
cially those  on  the  haunches)  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow  at  the 
root.  Under  parts  paUsh  dusky  brown;  the  hairs  being 
grey-white  at  the  root,  and  dusky  brown,  or,  some  of  them, 
black  at  the  point.  Tail  black  beneath,  brown-black  at  the 
apex,  and  pencilled  with  black  and  rufous  on  the  sidea.  Feet 
dusky  brown,  with  a  mixture  of  rufous- brown :  the  toes 
chiefly  rufous-brown.  The  woolly  fur  hidden  by  the  spines 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  grey-white.  Length  of 
head  and  body  9^  inches ;  tail,  9i  inches. 

Habitat,  Brazil. 

Sphimgunu  Hcohr,  Tschudi. 
The  following  description  of  the  8.  hicolor,  extracted  from 
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Dr.  Tschudi's  account  of  that  animal,  seems  to  me  to  be  likewise 
leferrible  to  the  species  too  briefly  described  by  Kuhl. 

Spines  of  a  sulphur  yellow  colour,  with  dusky  black  points,  and 
not  intermixed  with  long  hairs :  under  parts  of  the  body 
coYered  by  a  pale  brown  fur,  mixed  with  which  are  some  very 
slender  spines. 

Inhabits  Peru. 

Dr.  Tschudi  informs  us  that  he  met  with  but  a  single 
specimen  of  this  animal,  and  that  as  the  Indians,  to  whom  it 
was  shown,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  the  species  must  be 
very  rare  in  Peru.  It  was  procured  in  the  tropical  forest  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Andes. 

Judging  from  Dr.  Tschudi's  description,  the  C.  hicolor 
must  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  C.  prehensilis, 
but  would  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  spines  being  black 
at  the  point.  The  same  parts  are  covered  by  spines  as  in 
the  animal  just  mentioned,  viz.  the  upper  parts  and  sides  of 
the  head  and  body,  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tail ;  here  leaving  the  terminal  third  of 
the  organ  unprotected  by  these  weapons.  They  attain  their 
greatest  length  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  where  they  measure 
84-  inches  from  the  base  to  the  point ;  and,  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  back,  they  are  said  to  decrease  in  length  rapidly  as 
they  approach  the  tail.  It  is  only  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  hind  legs,  that  hair  is  found 
mixed  with  the  spines,  and  this  fur  is  short,  and  of  a  coarse, 
but  woolly  nature  :  its  colour  is  yellow- brown.  The  spines 
are  of  a  pale  sulphur  yellow  colour  at  the  base,  and  black, 
or  brown-black,  at  the  point.  The  spines  being  in  their 
ordinary  position,  the  black  prevails  on  the  fore  parts  of  the 
body,  whilst  the  yellow  is  evident  on  the  hinder  parts,  and 
this  arises  from  the  degree  to  which  either  the  dark  or  pale 
hue  is  extended  on  each  spine :  thus,  on  the  fore  parts  of 
the  body,  about  one- third  of  each  spine  is  yellow,  the  point 
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is  brown-black,  and  the  intennediate  space  is  pale  brown,  tlie 
dark  and  light  coloars  gradually  blending:  on  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  body,  sulphur  yellow  prevails,  only  about  one- 
fourth  or  one-fiith  part  of  each  spine  being  black.  The 
spines  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are  similarly 
coloured.  The  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  inner  surface  of  tlie 
limbs,  are  somewhat  scantily  furnished  with  hairs,  which  are 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  mixed  with  these 
is  a  woolly  under  fur,  besides  some  slender  spines.  These 
parts  are  described  as  of  a  very  pale,  almost  whitish  brown, 
colour ;  the  terminal  portion  of  the  tail  as  reddish  black,  and 
the  feet  as  dusky.  The  entire  length  of  the  animal  is  26 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  13  inches. 


Cercolahes  sjnnoms, 

Sphiggnnu  tpmosui.  F.  Cuv.,  M^m  dn  Mai.  d'Hiit.  Nat.  ix.  p.  433,  PI.  20, 
ter.  figs.  5  and  G  (skall)  ;  fig.  7  (feet) ;  Diet,  des  Sci. 
Nat.  xlii.  p.  534. 

'*  **        Lesson,  Manoel  de  Mammalogie,  p.  291. 

'<  Is.  Gbopp.,  Diet.  aan.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xW.  p.  215. 

Upper  parts  covered  with  spines,  which  are  for  the  most  part  tri- 
coloured,  white  at  the  base,  black  towards  the  point,  and 
orange-red  at  the  point,  and  in  no  way  hidden  by  hairs ; 
under  parts  clothed  with  woolly  hairs,  amongst  which  are 
intermingled  some  coarse  hairs  :  spines  on  the  rump,  and 
most  of  those  on  the  tail,  white,  with  a  black  point :  tail 
black,  except  on  the  spiny  portion. 

Inhabits  Brazil. 

The  following  notes  were  made  upon  the^ecimen  preserved 
in  the  Paris  Museum,  there  labelled  as  the  Sphiggurus 
spinosus  of  F.  Cuvier,  and  which  I  presume  is  the  original 
of  that  author's  description. 

Upper  surface  of  the  head,  the  cheeks,  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  flanks,  covered  with  spines ;  those  on  the 
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body  being  moderately  stout.  Mingled  with  these  spines  are 
a  few  inconspicuous  slender  hairs.  Under  parts  clothed  with 
a  woolly  fur,  but  with  coarse  hairs  intermixed,  and  near  the 
flanks  the  fur  is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  slender  spines. 
Similar  spines,  mixed  with  hairs,  cover  the  outer  surface  of 
the  limbs.  Nearly  half  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  is 
covered  with  spines^  amongst  which  are  fine  hairs  like  those 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  numerous ;  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  tail,  being  the  under  parts,  and  the 
whole  apical  half  (with  the  exception  of  about  two  inches  of 
naked  space  on  the  upper  side)  covered  with  stiff  hairs ; 
scanty  on  the  terminal  portion,  and  very  dense  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  basal  portion. 

Colouring. — Spiny  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  exception 
of  the  terminal  part  of  the  back,  strongly  pencilled  with 
black,  white,  and  orange-red :  on  the  fore  parts  and  sides  of  the 
body  (the  spines  being  in  their  ordinary  position)  the  red 
prevails  slightly  over  the  black,  and  the  white  is  but  little 
apparent.  The  hinder  part  of  the  back,  and  the  spiny 
portion  of  the  tail,  are  pencilled  with  black  and  white.  The 
spines,  taken  separately^  are  white  at  the  base,  black  towards 
the  pointy  and  orange-red  at  the  point,  the  white  usually 
occupying  about  half  of  the  entire  length  of  the  spine,  and  the 
remaining  portion  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  black 
and  orange  colours.  The  spines  of  the  rump  are  white  with 
a  black  point,  and  so  are  those  on  the  basal  portion  of  the 
tail,  if  we  except  a  few  which  are  tipped  with  orange.  The 
muzzle  is  clothed  with  brown  hairs  ;  the  moustaches  are 
black ;  the  fur  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body  is  brownish 
next  the  skin,  and  ashy  grey  externally ;  the  coarser  intermixed 
hairs  are  black.  The  tail,  with  the  exception  of  the  spiny 
portion,  is  dusky  black. 
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Inches.  Liuea. 


Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail 

...  13 

0 

of  taU  

...  10 

0 

**     from  nose  to  ear   

...  2 

5 

**      of  fore  foot  and  nails  

...  1 

10 

"      of  nail  of  middle  toe 

6 

"      of  hind  foot  and  nails 

...  2 

7 

"      of  nail  of  middle  toe 

6i 

M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  St.  Hilftire  doubts  that  this  animal 
is  distinct  from  the  C.  villosusy  and  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  the  plentiful  long  hairs,  which  in  that  animal  hide  the 
spines,  by  relating  a  statement  made  by  an  Indian  to  M. 
D'Orbigny,  to  the  eflTect,  that  the  C.  villosus  loses  its  hair 
in  the  summer.  I  can  readily  believe  that,  like  many  (if 
DOt  all)  other  mammals,  the  C.  viliosus  sheds  its  fur  from 
time  to  time,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  all,  or  nearly  aJl,  the 
hairs  are  shed  at  one  time ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  C.  viliosus  ever  presents  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  animal  under  consideration.  If  such  were  the 
case,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  of  all  the  naturalists  who 
have  observed  the  C.  viliosus  in  its  native  country,  none  have 
noticed  the  fact. 

Besides  the  conclusions  I  am  inclined  to  draw  from  the 
foregoing  considerations,  I  am  ftirther  led  to  doubt  the  spedfio 
identity  of  the  two  animals  under  notice,  from  the  circumstance 
tliat  the  spines  of  the  C.  spinosus  are  stouter,  and  relatively 
shorter,  than  in  C.  viliosus,  and  that  its  tail  does  not  present 
the  bright  rufous  hue  on  the  under  surface,  which  appears  to 
be  a  constant  character  in  the  last-named  animal. 


CERCOLABES  NOViE-HISPANI^. 
Mexican  Tree-Porcupine. 

Hytlrix  Novte'HiijMuUa.       Briss.,  Regne  An.  p.  127  (1756). 
'*     yrehehtilU,  yar.  7.    Schrbb.,  Siiogth.  iv.  p.  604  (1792). 

Gmbl.  Linn.  Syst.  i.  p.  1 19  (1788). 
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Hptirut  Marieama.      Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  ii.  Pt.  1,  p.  8  (1801). 
Certolabei  lAehnuami,   Rbinhardt,  in  Archiv  fur  NatnrgeBch.  1844,  Pt.  1, 
p.  241. 

Megiean  Poreupme,     Pennant,  Hist,  of  Quadr.  ii.  p.  393  (1781). 
HoUztlaeuatm  Meu  Haeuaizin  gpinoso,   Ubrnandiz,  Rerum  Medicanim 
NoTs-Hispanis,  &c.,  p.  322  (1651). 

General  bue  black ;  tbe  8pine8'(wbich  are  nearly  all  of  tbem  hidden 
by  the  fiir)  sulphur  yellow  (or,  some  of  them,  white),  with 
the  points  black  :  tufts  of  spiny  bristles  are  mixed  with  the 
fur  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  conspicuous 
from  being,  for  the  most  part,  white. 

Inhabits  the  east  coast  of  Mexico. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Beinhardt  for  a  careful  description 
of  this  Mexican  species  of  Tree-Porcupine  ;  a  description 
founded  upon  two  specimens  procured  by  Prof.  Liebmann^ 
after  whom  the  animal  is  named.  One  of  these  specimens 
was  found  near  Mirador,  about  twenty-five  leagues  fix)m  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  other  at  St  Francisco,  a  little  town  but  a  few 
leagues  from  the  same  spot.  The  animal,  however,  according 
to  Prof.  Liebmann,  occurs  generally  in  the  eastern  portions 
of  Mexico,  from  the.  22d  degree  of  N.  latitude  down  to  the 
J  6th,  inhabiting  the  temperatx3  mountain  regions  at  eleva- 
tions of  between  two  and  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  still  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Hoitztlacuatzin, 
ft  name  under  which  the  Mexican  Porcupine  is  noticed  by 
Hernandez  nearly  two  hundred  years  back^ 

The  Cercolahes  Liebmamn  is  readily  distinguished  from 
other  species  of  Tree-Porcupines,  in  which  the  spines  are 
hidden  by  a  long  fur,  not  only  by  its  almost  uniformly  black 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Porcupine  described  by  Hernandez, 
and  consequently  that  it  is  the  Hyttrix  Nova-Hispania  of  Brisson,  and  the 
H,  Mexieana  of  Shaw,  the  characters  of  which  are  derived  from  the  account 
given  by  Hernandez ;  but,  as  the  old  descriptions  of  the  Mexican  Porcupine 
have  been  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the  H.  preAetuilUf  M.  Reinhardt 
thinks  it  desirable  to  renaiQe  it. 
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hue,  but  by  the  under  parts  of  its  body  being  provided  with 
numerous  spiny  bristles  besides  the  ordinary  fur.  These 
bristles  are  tolerably  abundant,  and  spring  from  small  tubercles 
on  the  skin,  each  tubercle  giving  origin  to  from  three  to  five 
bristles ;  they  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  black  at  the  point,  but  being  white  below  that  part,  they 
form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dusky  colour  of  the  fiur :  on  the 
throat  they  are  very  numerous,  on  the  under  side  of  the  neck 
they  become  stouter^  and  towards  the  sides  of  the  neck  they 
are  replaced  by  true  spines.  Spines,  as  usual  in  the  animals 
of  this  section,  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  cheeks, 
the  upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  body,  the  outer  surface  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  basal  half  of  the  tail. 
The  longest  spines,  which  are  found  on  the  back  of  the  animal, 
measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  these  are  mode- 
rately stout,  but  the  spines  on  the  extremities  become  more 
slender  in  proportion  as  the  parts  from  which  they  spring  are 
more  remote  from  the  body :  those  near  the  feet  might  almost 
be  described  as  bristles ;  the  spines  on  the  cheeks  are  stronger 
than  in  the  C,  melanurus,  and  much  stouter  than  in  C. 
villosus.  Most  of  the  spines  are  of  a  pale  sulphur  yellow 
below  the  point,  but  some  are  white  at  the  base ;  and  all  are 
black  at  the  point.  In  a  specimen  now  before  me,  the  spines 
on  the  flanks,  as  well  as  those  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
back,  are  not  perfectly  hi4<ien  by  the  fur,  and  those  on  the 
head  are  distinct,  the  fur  being  scanty  on  this  part :  else- 
where the  spines  are  hidden  by  the  long  and  soft  hairs  of  the 
fur,  which  have  the  exposed  ends  of  a  sooty  black  hue,  bat 
are  brown  on  the  basal  half.  On  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
the  hairs  are  somewhat  short  and  scanty,  and  of  a  dusky 
brownish  tint.  Excepting  on  the  basal  half  above,  and  a 
small  portion  at  the  apex,  the  tail  is  clothed  with  stiff  black 
hairs. 

Two  specimens  of  the  Mexican  Porcupine  are  contained  in 
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our  London  collections,  and  one  of  these,  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  recently  been  examined  by  M.  Bein- 
hardt,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  the  animal  he  had  described. 
The  other  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  having 
died  in  the  menagerie.  This  latter  specimen  agrees  most 
closely  with  M.  Beinhardt  s  description,  whilst  the  former 
differs  only  in  having  the  long  fiir  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  whitish  next  the  skin,  instead  of  brown.  The  dimen- 
sions are : — 

Brit  M naemn.  Zool.  Society. 
Inches.  Linet.  Inches.  Lines. 
Length  from  tip  of  noie  to  root  of  tail   19      6      17  0 
*«     of  taU    14      0      12  6 

The  length  of  the  head  and  body  of  one  of  the  specimens 
described  by  M.  Beinhardt  is  22''  10'",  and  that  of  the  tail 
12"  5'". 

CEBCOLABES  MELANUBUS. 
Black-tailed  Tree-Porcupine. 

SpkiggumM  melanwnu,   Wagnbr,  in  Archiv  fiir  Natargeach.  for  1842,  Bd.  i. 

p.  360, ;  Schreb.  Saugth.  SappL  iv.  p.  34. 
Gray,  in  the  Annals  and  Magaxine  of  Nat.  Hiat. 
for  Dec.  1842,  vol.  x.  p.  262. 

General  hue  sooty  black,  pencilled  with  dirty  white,  the  hairs  of 
the  fur  (which  are  rather  coarse)  being  sooty  black,  dirty 
white  next  the  skin,  and  many  of  them  with  long  pale  points ; 
spines  sulphur  yellow  (or  white),  with  brownish  black  points : 
tail  black. 

Inhabits  Surinam  and  the  northern  portions  of  Brazil. 

The  specimen  of  C.  melanurus  originally  described  by 
Mr.  Gray  is  1 6  inches  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of 
the  tail^  and  its  tail  measures  about  1  ^  inches.  The  spines 
of  its  back,  as  well  as  those  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  basal 
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third  of  the  tail,  are  perfectly  hidden  by  the  long  dark  iur^ 
but  those  on  the  flanks  are  but  partially  concealed,  and  on 
the  head  there  are  but  few  hairs  mixed  with  the  spines.  On 
this  latter  part  the  spines  are  white,  with  black  points ;  those 
on  the  cheeks  are  somewhat  stronger  than  in  the  C.  villosus. 
On  the  body  the  spines  are  for  the  most  part  sulphur  yellow 
at  the  root,  and  the  brownish  black  at  their  points  is  but  little 
extended.    Spines  are  continued  about  half  way  down  the 
outer  surface  of  the  fore  legs,  and  of  the  hind  legs  the  outer 
surface  of  the  thigh  only  is  armed ;  below  the  thigh  the 
spines  are  replaced  by  long  and  coarse  hairs,  which  are  very 
numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  dirty  white,  but  ringed  with 
dusky  below  the  point.     The  abdomen  is  rather  scantily 
clothed  with  short,  and  by  no  means  soft,  hairs,  which  are 
dusky  at  the  point,  and  most  of  them  white  at  the  root.  The 
hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  black.    About  one-third  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tail  is  clothed  like  the  body,  the  remain- 
ing portions  are  covered  with  very  stiff  black  hairs,  and  these 
are  dense,  except  on  the  tip  of  the  organ.    The  feet  are 
covered  with  short  and  coarse  black  hairs,  excepting  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tarsus,  where  they  assume  a  dusky  brown 
tint.    The  hairs  on  the  back  average  about  2^  inches  in 
length,  but  many  are  considerably  longer :  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  hairs  are  fine  and  soft,  but  mixed  with  these 
are  numerous  longer  and  somewhat  coarse  hairs ;  the  finer 
hairs  are  for  the  most  part  black,  excepting  at  the  base,  where 
they  are  dirty  white;  whilst  the  longer  hairs  are  some  of 
them  entirely  dirty  white,  and  others  difiering  firom  these  in 
having  the  middle  portion  dusky :  the  spines  on  the  same 
part  are  very  many  of  them  about  13  lines  in  lengthy  and  the 
longest  are  scarcely  1^  inches. 

In  this  specimen  the  long  hairs  on  the  body  are  of  a  dirty 
greyish  white  colour  at  the  point,  and  such  is  the  case  in  a 
specimen  in  the  Leyden  Museum;  but  three  specimenB 
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examined  by  Dr.  Wagner  are  described  as  having  the  hairs  of 
a  delicate  yellow  at  the  point. 

The  C.  melanurus  may  be  distinguished  from  the  (7.  vil- 
losuSf  C.  affinisy  and  (7.  nigricansy  by  its  tail  being  uniformly 
black,  except  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  upper  surface,  where 
it  is  clothed  with  spines  and  bicoloured  hairs  like  the  body. 
The  stiff  black  hairs  which  cover  other  parts  of  the  tail  (if 
we  except  about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  apical  portion) 
are  very  abundant — decidedly  more  dense  than  in  the  C. 
viUosus ;  its  fur  is  coarser  than  in  the  last-mentioned  animal, 
and  none  of  its  spines  are  terminated  by  an  orange-coloured 
point  as  in  that  species  ;  its  tail,  moreover,  is  decidedly 
longer. 

The  dimensions  of  the  specimens  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Wagner,  which  are  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  are — 


No.i. 

No.  S. 

No.  3. 

From  tip  of  noM  to  root  of  tail   

Length  of  the  taU     

Ins.  Linet. 
17  8 
16  0 

Int.  Linei. 
15  6 
17  6 

Int.  Unet. 
15  4 
15  0 

The  specimen  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  IS^  inches  in 
length,  without  including  the  tail,  which  is  1  Ij^  inches.  It  is 
from  Surinam,  whilst  two  of  the  specimens  (Nos.  2  and  3) 
in  the  Vienna  Museum,  were  procured  by  Dr.  Natterer  at  the 
Barra  do  Rio  Negro.  Possibly  this  species  does  not  extend 
south  of  the  Amazon. 

OERCOLABES  VILLOSUS. 
Tri-coloured  Tree-Porcupine. 

(Plate  21,  fig.  2). 

SphigguruM  villowt.    F.  Cuviir,  M^m.  du  Mua.  ix.  p.  434  (1822) ;  Diet, 
des  Sd.  Nat.  xlii.  p.  534  (1826). 
*•  **        Lesson,  Manael  de  Mammalogie,  p.  292  (1827). 
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SphiggumM  viUoiUi.     Is.  Giopp.,  Diet  Clan,  de  THift.  Nat.  xvr.  p.  216, 
(1828). 

Cercoiabm  mndionu,    Brandt,  Mamm.  Ezot.  p.  71,  PI.  4  (animal) ;  and 
PI.  10,  figs.  5—7  (tknU).  1835. 
«  "  Waonbr,  achreb.  SiUigtfa.  SoppL  It.  p.  31 ,  PI.  148  a, 

(1844). 

Sphigffumavariegatui.  Gray,  in  the  Brit.  Mna.  coDection. 

?  Hyttrix  huidiota.      (Light.)  Kuhl,  Bdtr.  i.  ZooL  p.  71  (1820). 

?     •«  •<  Pr.  Maximil.,  Bdtr.  i.  Nat.  u.  p.  434  (1826); 

Fig.  in  Abhandl.  inr  Natarg. 
?  8pkig§funi§  9pmo8M$.  Rbnoobr,  Nat.  der  Saogth.  Yon  Paraguay,  p.  240, 

(1830). 

?  Hyiirix  Corny.         Dbbii.,  Mammalogie,  Pt.  2.  p.  345  (1822). 
?  Le  Couiy,  Abara,  Eaiaia  inr  THist  Nat.  de  Paraguay,  ii. 

p.  105  (1801). 

Spines  of  the  head  and  upper  surface  of  the  basal  portion  of  the 
tail,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  tri-coloured,  viz.  white,  or 
pale  sulphur  yellow  on  the  basal  half,  orange-coloured  at  the 
point,  and  ringed  with  black  below  the  point ;  spines  on  the 
rump  yellow-white  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the  point :  fur 
very  long,  for  the  most  part  hiding  the  spines,  and  of  a  brown- 
black  colour,  but  each  hair  with  a  long  pale  point — ^usually 
pale  yellow — or  rufous-brown  :  tail  rusty  yellow,  or  rust 
coloured,  beneath  at  the  base. 

Inhabits  Brazil. 

Of  this  species  I  have  examined  six  specimens, — two  in  the 
Paris  Museum,  labelled  as  the  S.  viUmm  of  F.  Cuvier,  two 
in  the  Leyden,  and  two  in  the  British  Museum.  All  these 
specimens  agree  in  having  most  of  the  spines  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back)  of  a  sulphur 
yellow  colour,  or  white,  at  the  root,  black  or  dusky  above  the 
middle,  and  orange  coloured  at  the  point ;  the  orange  colour 
being  more  or  less  bright,  and  sometimes  with  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  brown.  The  spines  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
back  differ  from  those  of  other  parts  in  wanting  the  orange 
point ;  they  are  sulphur  yellow,  or  white,  with  a  black  points 

>  See  a,  in  fig.  2  of  PI.  21 ;  d  and  c  represent  apinet  from  the  back  of  the 
animal ;  apioe  a  ia  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  badi. 
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Hero  and  there,  mixed  with  the  orange-pointed  spines,  may 
be  seen  shorter  spined,  in  which  the  point  is  dusky.  In 
young  individuals  the  colouring  of  the  spines  is  less  intense ; 
the  black  is  replaced  by  dusky  or  brown,  and  the  orange 
colour  at  the  point  is  very  pale— sometimes  replaced  by  dirty 
yellow.  Those  spines  which  are  most  completely  hidden  by 
the  fur  have  the  sulphur  yellow  most  distinct,  whilst  in  tliose 
which  are  exposed,  such  as  tlie  spines  of  the  head,  this 
colour  is  replaced  by  white,  or  is  only  seen  near  the  root  of 
the  spines.  The  long  fur  with  wliich  the  animal  is  clothed 
is  dusky  black,  or  brownish  black,  but  each  hair  is  terminated 
by  a  long  pale  point,  which  is  sometimes  of  an  extremely 
pale  brown-grey  hue,  sometimes  yellowish,  sometimes  tinted 
with  rufous,  and  always  glossy.  On  the  back,  tliese  hairs 
are  £rom  8^  to  4  inches  in  length :  on  the  head  they  are 
scanty,  and  by  no  means  hide  the  spines,  whilst  on  other  parts 
they  are  so  dense  that  the  spines  are  nearly  all  of  them 
hidden  by  the  fur.  Occasionally  specimens  are  seen  in  which 
the  fur  is  less  dense  on  the  flanks  and  hinder  part  of  the  back, 
in  which  parts  the  spines  consequently  show  themselves.  The 
spines  occur  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  on  the  cheeks, 
the  whole  upper  parts  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  on  the  flanks, 
the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  half  of  the  limbs,  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  basal  half  (or  rather  less)  of  the  tail.  The 
longest  spines  (which  are  found  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  on  the  back)  average  about  2  inches 
in  length,  and  have  a  diameter  of  -^th  of  an  inch.  The 
under  parts  of  the  head  and  body,  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  limbs,  are  clothed  with  shortish  hairs  of  a  dusky  hue,  but 
with  pale  points.  The  coarser  hairs  which  cover  the  lower 
half  of  the  limbs  externally,  and  the  feet,  are  similarly 
coloured.  The  lower  surface  of  the  basal  half  of  the  tail  is 
densely  covered  with  stiff  bristly  hairs,  the  visible  ends  of 
which  are  rusty  yellow,  or  bright  rust  coloured,  but  the  hidden 
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portions  are  black ;  the  terminal  half  of  the  tail  is  clothed 
with  less  stiff  hairs,  which  become  gradually  more  scanty 
towards  the  point,  and  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  hide 
the  scaly  skin ;  they  are  black  near  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
and  brown  at  the  end :  from  two  to  three  inches  of  the  apical 
portion  of  the  tail,  above,  is  almost  destitute  of  hairs. 


Paria 
MuMum. 

Paris 
Museum. 

British 
Museum. 

Leyden 
Museum. 

Ids.  Linei. 

Ids.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  note  to  root 
of  taU   

13 

0 

15 

6 

18 

0 

18  0 

of  tail   

11 

6 

9 

9 

13 

6 

10  0 

'*     of  fore  foot  and  naila 

1 

7 

1 

lu 

1 

10 

"     of  nail  of  middle  toe 

6 

6 

7 

"     of  hind  foot  and  naib  ... 

2 

5 

2 

8 

2 

8 

"     of  nail  of  middle  toe  of 
ditto   

6 

7 

7i 

1 

The  animal  above  described  is,  I  think,  without  doubt  iden- 
tical with  the  S.  irtftidiosus  of  Brandt,  and  of  Wagner.  It  has 
been  identified  with  the  Paraguay  Tree- Porcupine,  but  the 
following  particulars,  gleaned  from  Dr.  Rengger  s  description 
of  that  animal,  indicate  differences  which  leave  some  doub 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  identification. 

Spkiggurui  ipinontM,  Rbnooer. 
Hyttrix  Couiy*  Dbsii. 
Le  Couiy,  Azara. 

According  to  Rengger,  this  Paraguay  animal  is  22  inches  in  f 
lengthy  of  which  the  tail  measures  9^  inches.   Its  spine 
for  the  most  part  of  a  sulphur  yellow  on  the  lower  hi 
their  lengthy  and  chestnut  brown  at  the  apical  half ; 
are  yellow,  with  the  point,  only,  brown ;  others,  aga' 
yellow  at  the  base  and  point,  and  brown  towards  the  n 
whilst  the  spines  on  the  forehead  differ  from  the  las 
tioned  in  being  reddish  yellow  at  the  point.    The  sf 
the  neck  and  back  are  almost  entirely  hidden  by  hail 
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are  more  than  two  inches  in  length,  of  a  greyiah  brown 
colour,  but  with  yellow-red,  or  reddish  yellow,  points.  The 
spines  are  said  to  vary  firom  6  to  16  lines  in  length,  and  they 
occur  in  the  same  parts  as  I  have  noticed  in  the  H»  villosw, 

Hyalrix  intidioia.   Pa.  Maximilian. 

This  is  also  supposed,  by  most  authors,  to  be  the  same 
species  as  the  8.  villoaus  of  F.  Cuvier,  and  my  only  reason 
for  placing  a  note  of  doubt  to  the  Hystr.  insidiosa  of  Prince 
Maximilian,  where  that  name  occurs  amongst  the  probable 
synonyms  of  F.  Cuvier  s  species,  is,  that  the  Prince  describes 
the  spines  of  his  animal  as  having  brown-black  points ;  the 
only  exception  noticed  being  in  the  spines  on  the  head, 
which,  as  in  iS.  villosus,  have  yellowish  red  points.  The 
long  hairs  of  the  fur  of  the  back  are  said  to  be  of  a  grey- 
brown  colour,  but  with  bright  red  points.  In  having  the  tail 
yellow-red  beneath,  and,  indeed,  in  all  other  respects,  the 
description  of  Pr.  Maximilian  agrees  with  the  8.  villosus, 

Hy9trix  intidiota,   (Licht.)  Kuhl. 

The  original  description  of  the  Hystrix  insidiosa  of  Lich- 
tenstein  is  that  given  by  Kuhl  in  his  Beitrdge,  All  we  learn 
respecting  the  animal  from  this,  or,  I  believe,  from  any  other 
source,  is,  that  it  is  a  long-tailed  Porcupine,  and  that  the 
upper  parts  of  its  body  are  covered  with  hairs  and  spines,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  H.  preliensilisy  in  which  these  parts 
are  covered  with  spines  only — in  fact,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
section  Spingurus,  Then  for  specific  characters  Kuhl  informs 
us  that  it  is  of  the  size  of  the  Arctomys  Mannota ;  its 
spines  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  very  sharp  at  the  point, 
of  a  straw  colour  at  the  base,  and  hrown  at  the  apex : 
that  they  are  most  plentiful  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  tail, 
on  the  neck,  and  above  tlie  eyes ;  that  long  and  soft  hairs, 
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of  a  pale  a%hy  grey  colour ^  extend  beyond  the  spines,  and 
that  the  tail  is  clothed  with  bristly  hairs. 

Amongst  the  numerous  specimens  which  Dr.  Wagner 
informs  us  he  has  examined,  of  the  animal  which  he  describes 
under  the  name  insidiosus,  none  are  noticed  as  having  the 
spines  bi-coloured  (as  wanting  the  orange  colour  at  the  point), 
or  as  having  the  fur  of  a  pale  ashy  grey  colour.  Neither 
does  M.  Brandt  notice  such  characters  in  the  two  specimens 
he  describes  imder  the  same  name.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
specimens  examined  by  these  authors  have  the  dark  fur  and 
tri-coloured  spines,  as  in  the  six  specimens  noticed  by  myself, 
and  described  under  the  head  C.  villosus ;  and  hence  I  think 
it  highly  probable  Kuhls  animal  is  a  distinct  species  from 
the  C,  villosuM, 

CereolabtM  nigricant,  Brandt. 

Cereolabti  mgriemu.   Brandt,  Mamm.  Exot.  p.  67,  PI.  3  (animal),  and 
PI.  10,  figi.  2  and  3  (akuU). 

Spines  but  imperfectly  concealed  by  the  fhr,  for  the  most  part  of 
a  pale  sulphur  yellow,  or  white  colour,  with  a  subtenninal 
dusky  or  black  ring,  and  a  dirty  orange-coloured  point ;  the 
spines  on  the  rump,  and  many  of  those  on  the  tail,  white, 
with  a  black  point.    Hairs  of  the  fhr  black,  or  dusky,  with 
the  points  yellowish  brown,  or  yellowish.  Tail  with  black  or 
brown  hairs  (excepting  on  the  upper  surfiBUX  of  basal  portion 
where  there  are  spines  and  hairs),  on  the  apical  portion,  an^ 
with  those  on  the  under  surface  of  the  basal  half,  blacJ 
with  the  points  of  a  paUsh  brown-straw  colour.  Nasal  bou 
rather  larger  than  in  C.  tnUotm.    From  nose  to  root  of  t 
14i  inches ;  tail,  9  inches. 

I  see  no  points  in  M.  Brandt  s  detailed  description  of 
C  nigricans  which  appear  to  me  to  indicate  that  that  an 
differs  specifically  from  the  C.  villoswt.     The  speci 
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founded  upon  a  single  specimen  procured  by  Langsdorff  in 
Brazil,  and  shot,  as  I  suspect,  whilst  it  was  shedding  its  Air. 

Cercolahes  affinis. 

Cereolabe$  affinU,    Brandt,  Mamm.  Exot.  p.  76,  PI.  5  (animal),  and  PI.  10, 
figs.  8  and  9  (skull). 

Brown^  inclining  to  yellowish  grey  ;  abdomen  and  extremities  pale 
gie3rish  brown ;  tail,  on  the  uuder  side  of  basal  portion,  with 
a  mixture  of  brown  and  yellowish  colours :  spines  on  the 
forehead  of  a  pale  dirty  orange  colour  at  the  point,  those  on 
the  back  for  the  most  part  brown  or  dusky  at  the  pointy  the 
remaining  portion  being  white^  or  tinted  with  yellow. 

Inhabits  Brazil. 

The  hairs  of  this  animal  ore  said  to  be  rather  less  rigid, 
and  its  spines  stronger  than  in  the  C.  vtsidiosus.  There  are, 
moreover,  but  few  of  the  spines  on  the  back  which  are  tinted 
with  orange  colour  at  the  point,  most  of  them  being  dusky 
or  brownish  at  that  part  The  spines  on  the  arms,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  rump,  are  but  little  hidden  by  tlie  fiir. 
The  fur  of  the  upper  parts,  which  is  less  dense  than  in  C. 
insidiosus,  is  of  a  somewhat  hoary  blackish  brown  hue,  with 
the  points  of  the  hairs  greyish  yellow.  The  stiff  hairs  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  tail  are  brown- 
black,  with  yellowish  points ;  sometimes  brown-yellow  imme- 
diately below  the  point. 

Inches.  Lines. 

length  from  nose  to  root  of  tail    13  0 

**     of  tail    10  6 

But  one  specimen  is  noticed  as  presenting  the  above 
characters.  The  upper  surface  of  its  skull  is  more  flat  tlmn 
in  the  animals  described  as  C  imidiosHs  by  Brandt  (C, 
villo8U8  of  F.  Cnvier),  the  incisive  foramen  narrower ;  and 
some  other  distinctions  are   noticed,  whicli  are  certainly 
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by  no  means  important.  According  to  the  figures  given  by 
Brandt,  the  most  striking  difference  is  observable  in  tlie  form 
of  the  zygomatic  arch,  the  malar  bone  being  considerably 
narrower  behind  than  in  C,  nigricam  and  C.  imidioms,  and 
having  an  obtuse  post-orbital  process,  which  is  placed  more 
forward  than  the  less  distinct  corresponding  angle  noticed  in 
the  malar  bone  of  the  two  animals  last  named.  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  the  C.  affivis  is  distinct  from  the  C  r//- 
losus. 

Cercolahes  palliduft. 

General  hue  of  an  extremely  pale  fulvous  brown ;  spines  pale 
sulphur  yellow,  or  white,  with  a  short  black  point,  and  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  the  long  fiir ;  muzzle  dusky  brown ;  feet 
suffused  with  brown  ;  tail  brown-black  beneath. 

The  fur  of  the  animal  is  soft,  has  a  silk-like  gloss, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  pale  colour ;  the  hairs  are  almost 
uniform  in  tint  irom  the  root  to  tlie  point,  and  that  tint  may 
be  described  as  pale  fulvous,  or  rufous-yellow,  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  brown ;  tlie  limbs,  lower  parts  of  the  flanks, 
and  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a  more  decided  brown 
hue,  and  the  feet  and  muzzle  are  suffused  with  dusky  brown. 
The  spines  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  and  on  the 
cheeks,  are  short,  and  almost  pure  white,  with  short  black 
points,  and  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body  differ  only  in 
having  a  sulphur  yellow  colour  at  the  root,  which  is  more  or 
less  distinct — very  evident  on  the  spines  of  the  back,  and 
scarcely  to  be  traced  on  those  covering  the  rump,  and  on  many 
of  those  on  the  tail.  The  longest  hairs  on  the  back  measure 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  limbs  (excepting 
quite  at  the  base  externally),  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
parts  of  the  animal,  are  destitute  of  spines,  but  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  legs  (especially  of  the  fore  legs)  there  ore 
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nnmerous  spiny  hairs,  mixed  with  die  soft  hairs  of  the 
ordinary  fur,  and  which  are  coloured  like  the  true  spines. 
The  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  hlack,  and  there  are  a  few 
long,  stiff,  black  hairs,  springing  from  the  limbs.  The  tail  is 
short :  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  basal  half  it  is  clothed 
with  spines  and  long  fine  hairs,  like  those  on  the  body,  but 
the  spines  are  very  slender,  and  towards  the  sides  of  the  tail 
they  are  replaced  by  bristly  hairs,  which  are  white,  but  have  a 
longish  black  point.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  tail  are 
clothed  with  coarse  and  somewhat  short  hairs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  apical  portion  above,  which  is  naked  ;  the  naked 
space  extending  about  two  inches  from  the  point.  The  hairs 
of  the  tail  are  nearly  all  of  them  of  a  brownish  black  colour, 
the  only  exceptions  being  those  which  spring  from  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  organ,  which  are  brown. 

Inches.  Lines. 
Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail      ...    1 2  6 

"      of  tail,  about    7  6 

'*      of  hind  foot  and  nails    2  1 

In  the  British  Museum  are  two  specimens  of  this  pale- 
coloured  Tree-Porcupine,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  from  the 
West  Indies ;  they  are  both  immature  animals,  the  largest 
(of  which  the  dimensions  are  given)  having  but  tliree  molars 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  H.  insi- 
diosa  of  Lichtcnstein,  but  I  think  that  Kuhl,  who  described 
that  animal,  would  scarcely  have  omitted  to  notice  the  black 
hue  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tail,  which  forms  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  pale  tint  of  other  parts.  The  tail  in  this 
animal  is  decidedly  shorter  than  in  the  C  mehnniriift. 

Fossil  Cercolahina, 
Synetherea  magna  et  dubia,  Lund. 

Dr.  Lund  has  found  the  remains  of  two  species  of  Tree- 
Porcupines  in  the  caverns  of  Brazil,  which  be  regards  as 
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distinct  from  tho  recent  species ;  one  of  them,  to  wliicb  lie 
gives  the  specific  name  magna ^  is  supposed  to  have  been 
as  largo  as  the  Peccari. 

Crrcolaheft  Josxiiis. 

Remains  of  a  species  of  Cercolabes,  or  of  an  animal  of 
a  closely  allied  genus,  contained  in  the  British  Museum, 
indicate  tho  former  existence  of  a  very  large  species  of  this 
group,  but  a  species  which,  however,  must  have  been  inferior 
in  bulk  to  the  C.  magna  of  I^und.  These  remains  consist  of 
portions  of  the  right  and  left  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  one 
ramus  containing  two  molar  teeth,  antl  the  other,  throe  ;  and 
this  latter,  moreover,  shows  the  socket  of  a  fourth  molar. 
The  three  molars  in  situ  are  the  three  hindermost,  and 
these  measure  together  1 1  lines  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 
'Judging  of  the  size  of  the  anterior  molar  by  its  socket, 
the  four  molars  must  have  measured,  together,  full  fifteen 
lines,  whilst  in  the  Cercolaheft  prchensilift  the  four  corre- 
sponding teeth  measure  but  IQ\  lines.  The  transverse 
diameter  of  one  of  the  molars  in  the  fossil  jaw  is  fully 
lines :  the  depth  of  the  jaw,  below  the  penultimate  molar,  is 
lines.  In  the  structure  of  the  teeth  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  fossil  and  the  recent  species.  The  specimens 
referred  to  are  from  the  caves  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil. 

Genus,  Erethizon^, 

Brethizon.    F.  Cuviir,  M^m.  da  Mas.  ix.  pp.  426  and  432. 
Hyatris,  Linn. 

Tail  short,  thick,  and  depressed,  covered  above,  at  the  base,  with 
hairs  and  spines ;  at  the  apex,  and  on  the  under  surfiMse^ 


'  From  if>€$igm,  to  irritate. 
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with  stiff  bristles ;  nostrils  closely  approximated ;  feet  short 
and  broad  ;  toes  4 — 5,  all  armed  with  long  and  curved 
claws. 

Inhabit  North  America,  between  the  37th  and  67th  parallels  of 
latitude. 

In  the  geuus  Erethizon  the  skull  and  dentition  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  Cercolabes  group,  and,  indeed,  the 
Canada  Porcupine,  the  only  known  representative  of  this  group, 
clearly  is  a  mere  modification  of  that  South  American  type,  the 
main  differences  being,  that  in  the  North  American  Porcupine 
the  tail  is  shorter  (being  about  equal  to  one-third  of  the  length 
of  the  animal),  much  stouter,  and  somewhat  depressed  :  this 
organ,  moreover,  wants  the  prehensile  power  which  is  found 
in  the  tail  of  the  South  American  species,  and  is  well  covered 
throughout  either  by  hairs  or  spines.  The  nostril- openings 
are  more  approximated,  being  separated — at  their  lower  part 
especially — by  an  extremely  narrow  partition. 

The  hind  feet  present  a  well-marked  difference,  in  being 
provided  with  a  distinct  inner  toe,  and  that  armed  with  a 
large  claw,  which  is  but  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  claws  of 
the  other  toes  ;  these  feet,  moreover,  want  the  projecting 
semicircular  lobe  on  the  inner  side.  All  the  claws  are  large, 
much  arched,  and  but  little  compressed.  The  nuked  soles  of 
the  feet,  as  in  Cercolabes,  are  covered  by  minute  tubercles. 
The  upper  lip  is  slightly  notched  above  the  incisor  teeth,  but 
diere  is  no  dividing  groove — no  naked  mesial  line — such  as 
we  shall  have  to  notice  in  describing  the  Old  World  Porcu- 
pines ;  even  the  narrow  septum  between  the  nostrils  is  not 
destitute  of  hairs.  The  body  is  stout,  and  covered  on  the 
upper  parts  with  a  long  and  dense  fur,  which  hides  the  spines. 
The  limbs  are  short  and  strong. 


ERETIIIZON  DORSATUS. 
Canada  Porcupine. 

Linn.,  Sjst.  Nat.  12  ed.  p.  76. 
ScHRiB.,  iv.  p.  605,  Tab.  169. 
Dbsm.,  Mamm.  Pt.  2,  p.  345. 
Sabinb,  Franklin's  Joarnal,  p.  664. 
CozzBNB,  in  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nat. 

Hist,  of  New  York,  i.  Pt.  1.  p.  190. 
Haklan,  Fauna  Amer.  p.  190. 
Audubon  and  Bacum.,  Quadr.  of  N.  Amer. 

i.  p.  277. 
Catrsby,  CaroL  App.  p.  30. 
Brisson,  Regn.  Anim.  p.  182. 
Richards.,  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,  p.  214. 
F.  CuviRR,  Mem.  du  Mus.  iz.  p.  432. 

Tab.  20. 
Brandt,  Mamm.  Exot.  p.  51. 
Waon.  Schreb.  Saugth.  Supp.  It.  p.  27. 
FoRSTBR,  Phil.  Trans.  Izii.  p.  374. 
Pennant,  Quadr.  ii.  p.  126 ;  Arct.  Zool.  i. 
p.  109. 

BuppoN,  Hist.  Nat.  zii.  p.  426,  Tab.  55. 

Fur  dark  brown,  the  large  and  coarse  hairs  usually  with  long  dirty 
white  points ;  spines  white,  with  the  point  dusky,  or  brown ; 
stiff  hairs  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail,  dusky,  or  brown. 

The  Canada  Porcupine  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  has 
short  legs  and  tail,  and  a  stout  body ;  the  stout  appearance 
of  the  body,  however,  in  a  great  measure  arises  from  the  long 
and  dense  fur  with  which  it  is  clothed.  The  fur  is  composed 
of  hairs  of  two  kinds ;  one,  which  is  much  more  plentiful 
than  the  other,  is  of  a  soft  and  somewhat  woolly  nature ;  this 
is  long ;  but  the  otlier  kind  of  hair,  which  is  coarse,  and 
almost  bristly  in  parts,  is  very  long,  measuring  often  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  The 
shorter  hairs  are  sometimes  brown,  sometimes  dark  brown. 
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and  I  have  seen  specimens  in  which  it  was  Almost  black,  but 
in  all  eases  it  is  greyish  next  the  skin.  The  longer  hairs  are 
also  dark,  but  they  usually  terminate  in  long  dirty  white 
points ;  and,  being  tolerably  abundant,  these  pale  points  give 
to  the  general  hue  as  light  greyish  tint.  In  some  specimens 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  long  hairs  were  most 
of  them  of  an  uniform  dark  hue ;  those  near  the  head,  and  on 
the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  only,  having  pale  points.  The 
spines,  which  are  liidden  by  the  long  fur,  are  found  on  tlie 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal  in  great  abundance  ; 
commencing  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  they  extend  down- 
wards towards  the  cheeks,  behind  the  eyes,  and  they  cover 
likewise  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  part  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  hind  legs,  as  well  as  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail. 
Those  on  the  head  and  fore  pturts  of  the  body  are  slender ; 
on  the  middle  of  the  back  they  are  about  two  and  half  inches 
in  length,  and  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  the 
hinder  part  of  the  back  they  are  stouter,  many  of  them  one 
line  in  diameter.  All  the  spines  are  white  at  the  base,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  dark  at  the  point ;  on  the  fore  parts 
of  the  body  they  have  the  terminal  half  (or  often  less)  brown 
— frequently  yellow-brown — especially  in  the  spines  which 
spring  from  the  region  of  the  shoulders  :  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  back  they  are  dusky  or  black  at  the  point.  In  many 
of  the  spines  of  this  part  the  dark  hue  is  considerably  ex- 
tended, but  in  some  it  is  confined  to  the  extreme  point.  The 
muzzle  is  clothed  with  short  hairs,  if  we  except  the  usual 
long  bristly  hairs  which  spring  from  the  sides,  and  which  are 
here  black.  On  the  cheeks  there  is  an  admixture  of  spiny 
hairs.  The  fur  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body  is  rather  short ; 
brown,  without  any  admixture  of  wliite.  On  the  limbs  there 
is  usually  an  abundance  of  coarse,  white-pointed  hairs,  espe- 
cially on  the  hinder  and  outer  part  of  the  hind  legs.  The 
feet  are  clothed  for  the  most  part  with  long  and  cotu^se  dark 
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hairs.  The  tail  is  covered  on  the  upper  surface,  at  the  base, 
with  spines  and  hairs  like  those  on  the  body ;  on  the  sides 
with  long  and  bristly  dirty  white  hairs,  and  the  under  surface 
is  densely  covered  with  stiflf  bristles,  which  are  short  near 
the  root  of  the  organ,  but  gradually  increase  in  length 
towards  the  opposite  extremity ;  often  these  bristles  are  black, 
but  sometimes  they  are  brown.  The  ears  are  well  clothed 
with  dark  hairs,  and  are  hidden  by  the  long  fur  of  the 
surrounding  parts. 

Usually  the  spines  on  the  head  are  but  imperfectly  hidden 
by  the  fur,  and  generally  the  spines  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
back  are  but  partially  concealed,  the  fur  being  comparatively 
scanty  at  this  part. 

A  specimen  which  lived  for  some  time  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  and  which  is  now  in  that  Society's 
Museum,  lost  nearly  all  the  fur  from  the  spiny  parts  of  the 
body. 

A  young  Canada  Porcupine  in  the  British  Museum  differs 
from  others  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  having  the 
muzzle,  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  inner  surface  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  feet,  rufous-brown,  the  other'parts  being  brown- 
black  :  a  few  white  pointed  hairs  are  seen  near  the  head  and 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back. 

The  specimens  contained  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the 
museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vary  from  thirteen  to 
twenty ^five  inches  in  length,  without  including  the  tail,  which 
is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  head  and 
body.  I  subjoin  the  dimensions  of  the  Canada  Forcupme 
given  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Bachman. 


From  nr.  B.       From  Dr.  B. 


Inches.  Lines.    Inches.  Lines. 


Length  of  head  and  body   . . . 
of  tail  (vertebra) 
**     of  ditto  to  end  of  hair 
From  heel  to  longest  nail 


29      0         30  0 


7  0  8  0 

8  6 
3  C 
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According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the  Canada  Porcupine  has 
been  toet  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  as  far  north 
as  lat.  67^.  Dr.  Bachman  informs  us  that  the  animal  is 
rare  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
but  is  found,  however,  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
New  York,  and  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  numbers  in  some 
of  the  western  counties  of  that  state.  Dr.  Leonard  obtained 
epecimens  from  the  mountains  of  Vermont.  It  occurs 
sparingly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  few 
localities  in  Ohio ;  and  specimens  have  been  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Audubon  and  Bachman  from  tlie  Upper  Missouri. 

The  Canada  Porcupine  climbs  trees  with  facility,  but, 
whether  on  a  tree  or  upon  the  ground,  it  is  slow  in  its  move- 
ments. Although  from  this  circumstance  it  cannot  escape 
from  its  enemies  by  flight,  it  is  not  attacked  with  impunity. 
It  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Audubon  and  Bachman,  that  a  Canada 
Lynx  was  found  in  the  woods  in  a  dying  state,  owing  to  its 
mouth  being  filled  with  the  quills  of  this  Porcupine,  and  lhat 
they  have  heard  of  many  Dogs,  some  Wolves,  and  at  least  one 
Panther,  which  had  been  found  dead  in  consequence  of  the 
inflammation  produced  by  these  quills.  The  quills  are  loosely 
attached  to  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  being  barbed  at 
the  point,  they  readily  fix  themselves  to  whatever  they  pene- 
trate, and  if  not  removed,  they,  by  the  slightest  motion, 
become  more  and  more  deeply  inserted. 

Dr.  Bachman,  who  kept  one  of  these  animals  in  confinement 
for  some  time,  relates,  that  upon  one  occasion  it  made  its 
escape  into  his  garden,  and  when  there,  was  attacked  by  a 
large  mastifi"  belonging  to  a  neighbour.  At  the  moment  of 
attack,  the  Porcupine,  by  raising  its  spines  and  long  fur, 
appeared  suddenly  to  have  become  twice  its  usual  bulk :  it 
gave  the  dog  a  lash  with  its  tail,  by  a  sharp  lateral  movement 
of  that  organ;  the  dog  immediately  retracted,  and  com- 
menced howling ;  its  nose,  mouth,  and  tongue,  so  beset  with 
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the  Porcupine's  spines,  that  it  could  not  close  its  jaws.  These 
spines  were  immediately  extracted,  but  the  dog's  head  was 
very  much  swollen  for  some  weeks  afterwards^  and  it  was 
two  months  before  it  fully  recovered. 

The  food  of  the  Canada  Porcupine  consists  of  various 
vegetable  substances,  and,  in  the  winter  months,  this  animal 
subsists  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  bark  of  various 
kinds  of  trees.  According  to  several  accounts,  a  single 
Porcupine  will,  by  stripping  them  of  their  bark,  kill  an  im- 
mense number  of  trees  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  It  seldom 
quits  a  tree  until  all  the  bark  is  eaten,  and  hence  remains  in 
the  same  tree  for  a  long  time — sometimes  for  a  week  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  will  most  probably  commence  its  attack 
upon  a  second  tree  near  the  first.  This  fact  is  so  well  known, 
that  a  person  desirous  of  obtaining  one  of  these  animak 
which  he  may  have  seen  in  a  certain  spot,  will  return  to  that 
spot  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  the  animal  not  far  distant.  As  the  animal  is 
usually  found  on  the  branches,  it  is  often  iiecessary  to  cut 
down  the  trees  to  procure  it :  when  approached,  it  is  said  to 
make  a  crying  noise,  like  that  of  a  child.  The  female  Porcu- 
pine brings  forth  generally  two  young  at  a  birtli ;  but  three, 
and  even  four  young,  have  been  found  in  the  nest :  this  is 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

Erethizon  epixanthus, 

Erethizon  epixanthus,    Brandt,  Mamm.  Exot.  p.  55,  PI.  1  (animal) ;  and 
PI.  9,  figs.  1—3  (skull). 

Fur  brown  or  brown-black,  whitish  next  the  ekiu ;  the  longer  and 
coarser  hairs  brownish  yellow  at  the  point :  spines  white,  or 
yellowish  at  the  base,  and  most  of  them  brown-black,  or 
dusky  at  the  apex. 

Inhabits  the  west  coast  of  North  America — California,  Unalaschka, 
and  Sitka. 
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Five  specimens  of  an  Erethizon  from  tlie  west  coast  of 
North  America,  in  the  museum  at  St.  Petersburgh,  having 
the  exposed  ends  of  the  longer  hairs  of  the  fur  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour  instead  of  white,  as  the  same  hairs  are  stated 
to  be  in  the  E.  dorsatus,  M.  Brandt  is  inclined  to  suppose 
there  are  two  species  Erethizon,  but  not  having  specimens 
of  the  Canada  animal  for  comparison,  he  is  not  able  to 
satisiy  himself  upon  this  point.  The  specimens  examined  by 
M.  Brandt  are  from  California  and  Unalaschka,  and  I  may 
add  that  a  similar  animal  is  found  at  Sitka,  a  specimen  from 
that  part,  which  I  saw  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  agreeing  with 
M.  Brandt  s  description :  its  spines  were,  most  of  them,  of  a 
delicate  yellow  below  the  dark  points. 

PHILOG^iE,  Brandt;  or  HYSTRICINA  proper. 

The  more  I  examine  the  members  of  the  Porcupine  group, 
the  more  satisfied  I  am  of  the  distinctness  of  the  sections 
into  which  they  have  been  subdivided :  in  fact,  that  we  should 
follow  Brandt  in  regarding  these  sections  as  sub-families: 
and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  confine  the  name  Hystricina 
to  the  Old  World  species,  and  (following  the  ordinary  practice 
of  taking  the  sub-family  names  from  the  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-family)  to  adopt  Mr.  Gray's  name,  Cercolabina,  for  the 
New  World  section. 

The  principal  distinctions  of  these  two  sections  have  already 
been  noticed,  and  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  true  Hyutri' 
cina  are  further  distinguished  from  the  Cercolabina,  by  the 
upper  hp  being  divided  by  a  vertical  groove  which  runs  up 
to  join  a  transverse  fissure  wliich  unites  the  nostril- openings, 
as  seen  in  fig.  7  of  Plate  G 

'  The  difference  will  be  seen  upon  comparing  this  figure  with  the  fig.  6  a,  on 
the  same  plate,  which  represents  the  terminal  portion  of  the  muzzle  in  one  of 
the  Cercolabina.    Ordinarily,  in  the  Common  Porcupine  aiid  its  allies,  we 
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M.  F.  Cuvier  divides  the  Old  World  Porcupines  into  two 
genera, — Hystrix,  and  Acanthion  ^ ;  the  former  genus  having 
for  type  the  Italian  Porcupine,  and  the  latter  being  founded  upon 
the  H,  Javanica,  The  genus  Acanthion  is  not  adopted  by  the 
Baron  Cuvier,  but  in  his  second  edition  of  the  Regne  Animal 
we  find  the  sectional  name  Atherura  (les  Atherures)  pro- 
posed for  the  long-tailed  species  named  Hystrix  fascicuUtta 
by  Linneus.  Mr.  Gray,  in  a  paper  upon  these  animals 
recently  communicated  to  the  Zoological  Society^,  adopts  the 
three  divisions  formed  by  the  Guviers,  and  adds  a  fourth 
sectional  name  to  the  Old  World  Porcupines,  separating  the 
Histrix  Javanica  (but  only  as  a  sub-genus)  from  other 
species  of  the  genus  Acanthion,  and  applying  to  this  section 
the  name  Acantherium. 

Setting  aside  the  section  Atherura,  which  I  adopt,  I  must 

remark,  with  respect  to  the  species  included  in  the  remaining 

three  sub^divisions,  that  one  of  them — the  Histrix  cristata 

of  Schreber— is  pre-eminently  distinguished  amongst  Rodents 

by  the  enormous  size  of  the  nasal  cavity  of  its  skull ;  and, 

as  this  cavity  is  enclosed  above  by  the  nasal  bones,  these 

bones  are  proportionately  large ;  whilst  the  other  species 

show  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  cavity  in  question, 

and  consequently  of  the  nasal  bones.    This  will  be  seen 

upon  referring  to  Plate  20 in  which  the  skulls  of  the 

animals  under  consideration  are  represented.    It  will  further 

percdTe  bat  a  narrow  Tertical  fiisnre  in  the  upper  lip,  and  a  cnnred  groo?e, 
marking  the  termination  of  the  note,  bat  these  groovei  are  formed  by  folds  of 
the  integnment,  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  separating  to  a  certain 
extent  (as  represented  in  fig.  7),  and  it  is  only  when  thus  separated  that  we 
can  see  the  boundaries  of  the  nostril-opening.  The  skin  in  these  folds  is 
hairless. 

'  M^moires  dn  Mos^om,  iz.  p.  424. 

'  Proceedings  for  Jane,  1847 ;  and  Annals  and  Bfagasine  of  Naftsral 
History  for  Norember,  1847,  toI.  xx.  p.  349. 

*  The  nasal  bones  are  marked  n  on  the  figures,  which  were  drawn  by  myadf 
assisted  with  the  camera  ludda  (as  are  the  greater  portion  of  the  sinlli 
figured  in  this  work),  and  are  reduced  to  half  the  natural  sise* 
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be  observed,  upon  inspecting  this  plate,  that  the  intermaxillary 
bones  (int.  m.  on  the  figures)  vary  considerably  in  form  in 
the  different  crania,  and  especially  in  being  more  or  less  broad; 
or  more  or  less  contracted  at  their  hinder  extremity ;  and, 
lastly,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  considerable  differences  in 
the  relative  size  of  the  parietal  bones  (p.)  Of  these  skulls 
M.  F.  Cuvier  was  acquainted  only  with  the  two  marked 
figs.  1  and  4  on  the  Plate.  Fig.  1  exhibits  the  characters  of 
the  genus  Hystrix  according  to  this  author,  and  fig.  2  those 
of  his  genus  Acanthion,  which  he  distinguishes  as  having  the 
cranium  less  arched,  the  nasal  bones  much  smaller,  and  the 
parietal  bones  more  extended,  as  compared  with  fig.  1.  Mr. 
Gray,  giving  most  importance  to  the  form  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bone,  arranges  together  tmder  the  sectional  name 
Acanthion,  the  species  in  which  that  bone  is  contracted 
behind,  including  the  animals  of  which  the  crania  are  repre- 
sented by  figs.  1,  3,  and  4,  on  PI.  20 ;  and  places  in  the 
genus  Hystria:,  the  H.  leucurus  (skull,  fig.  2),  distinguishing 
this  genus  by  the  intermaxillaries  being  truncated  behind,  and 
as  broad  at  that  part  as  in  front.  The  two  sub-divisions  of 
the  genus  Acanthion  are  thus  characterized — 

*  "  The  nasal  very  long,  broad  to  the  middle  of  the  orbit" — Acantrioit 
proper. 

**  Skull  narrower  in  front.  Nasal  bone  moderate  to  the  front  edge  of 
the  orbits.  Malar  bone  with  an  obtose  post-orbital  process" — ^Ac an- 
te brium. 

For  further  details  respecting  Mr.  Gray's  views  upon  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Old  World  Porcupines,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  paper  already  quoted.  Mr.  Gray  noticed  a 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  molars,  and  certain  differences 
in  the  form  of  the  quills  or  spines,  together  with  the  absence 
or  presence  of  a  crest  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  helping  to 
distinguish  the  genera  Acanthion  and  Hystrix ;  but  these 
differences  do  not  exist  in  all  cases,  since  Mr.  Gray's  Hystrix 
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leucurus,  and  his  Acanthion  Cuvieri,  do  not  present  such 
points  of  distinction. 

With  respect  to  the  distinctions  derived  from  the  structure 
of  the  cranium,  I  cannot  but  regard  them  as  simply  specific. 
Viewing  them  with  reference  to  M.  F.  Cuvier  s  definition,  we 
find  the  skulls,  figs.  2  and  3,  presenting  intermediate  condi- 
tions ;  and,  in  adopting  Mr.  Gray's  views,  we  must  associate 
animals  which,  although  they  agree  in  having  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  contracted,  present  the 
greatest  extremes  in  other  cranial  characters,  and  which,  in 
fact,  present  the  types  of  the  two  divisions  previously 
founded  by  M.  F.' Cuvier.    Thus — 

Gen. — Acanthion,  Gray,  i8»HT8Taix,  and  Acanthion,  F.  Cuvier, 

Snb-gen. — Acanthbrium,  Gray,  is  »  Acanthion,  F.  Ctmer, 

Gen. — Hystbix,  Gray,  is  founded  upon  an  animal  unknown  to  F.  Cuvier. 

Genus,  Hystrix. 
Hy»triM.    Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  12  ed.  p.  76. 

Hystricina  with  a  short  tail :  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  armed 
with  long  cylindrical  spines  or  quills. 

Geogr.  range :  the  southern  portions  of  Europe,  the  middle  and 
southern  portions  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  Africa. 

The  molar  teeth  in  the  species  of  Hystrix  (PI.  20,  fig.  2  b) 
are  arranged  in  parallel  series,  and  their  crowns  are  of  an  oval 
or  round  form ;  they  are  deeply  implanted  in  the  jaws^  and 
divide  at  the  base  into  very  short  roots,  in  most  of  them 
three  in  number.  Each  upper  molar  has  a  strongly  indenting 
fold  of  enamel  on  the  inner  side,  and  when  moderately  worn, 
the  crown  presents  three  or  four  areas  surrounded  by  enamel ; 
the  hindermost  is  very  small  and  nearly  round ;  the  remaining 
three  are  narrow,  placed  transversely,  and  more  or  less  curved, 
having  the  convex  side  of  the  curve  directed  to  the  bont  of 
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the  tooth  :  of  these  three,  the  hindermost  is  the  longest  and 
most  curved ;  they  all  entered  originally  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  tooth.  In  a  much  worn  molar  the  inner  fold  becomes 
isolated  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth,  and  the  crown  then 
presents  five  narrow  areas  surrounded  by  enamel.  When 
but  little  worn,  the  internal  enamel -fold  is  united  with  a  fold 
from  the  outer  side,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  lobe  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  tooth,  as  in  the  uppermost  of  the 
four  teeth  figured  ^  The  lower  molars  resemble  the  upper, 
excepting  that  the  corresponding  enamel-folds  are  reversed 
in  position.  The  incisor  teeth  are  moderately  large,  rather 
deeper  than  broad,  and  nearly  flat  in  front ;  the  upper  and 
lower  pairs  are  of  equal  width. 

Both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  provided  with  five  toes,  but 
the  inner  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  extremely  short,  and  armed 
with  a  small  blunt  nail ;  the  remaining  toes  have  strong  and 
moderately  curved  claws.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked 
and  smooth  beneath ;  there  are  three  large  fleshy  pads  at  the 
base  of  the  toes  of  the  fore  foot,  and  two  others  (wrist  pads) 
behind  these.  On  the  sole  of  the  hind  foot  there  are  four 
pads  at  the  base  of  the  toes,  and  two  on  the  hinder  half 
of  the  foot,  one  of  which  (on  the  outer  side  of  the  sole) 
is  very  long,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  sole  to 
the  heel. 

1  am  acquainted  with  four  well-marked  species  of  Hystrix, 
two  of  which  have  a  crest  composed  of  very  long  bristles, 
and  springing  from  the  crown  of  the  head  and  from  the 
back  of  the  neck  ;  the  remaining  two  have  no  crest. 

Sect.  1 .  Head  and  back  of  neck  with  a  crett  qf  long  brittles, 

'  The  upper  tooth  in  the  figure  2  b,  is  the  front  upper  molar,  and  is  the 
last  tooth  in  the  jaw  which  is  developed,  its  place  being  occupied  until  a  late 
period  bj  a  deciduous  molar,  which,  when  present,  is  easily  distinguished  bj 
its  comparatively  long  and  distinct  roots  :  these  may  be  seen  without  removing 
the  tooth  from  the  socket. 
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HYSTRIX  CRISTATA. 
The  Crested,  or  Common  Porcupine. 

HyMtrix  eritiaia.      Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  12th  ed.  p.  76.  1766. 

"  ScHREB.,  Saugth.  iv.  p.  599,  PI.  167  (animal),  and 

PI.  166  (akuU).  1792. 
"  F.  CuviKR,  M^m.  da  Mas.  ix.  pp.  424  and  430, 

Tab.  20  bia,  figs.  1  and  2  (sknll) ;  Diet,  des  Sd.  Nat. 
xlu.  p.  528  (1826):  Mammif.  livr.  34. 
Is.  GiOFP.,  Diet.  Class.  d'Hist.  Nat.  zit.  p.  213.  182B. 
Brandt,  Mem.de  TAcad.  de  St..Pet^reb.  (1835),  p.371. 
Tab.  8,  figs.  1  and  2  (skull),  and  Tisb.  6,  figs.  1,  4, 
5,  6,  and  7  (ear,  feet,  &c.)  1835  ;  Mamm.  Ezot.  p.  35» 
(same  Plates). 

"         **  Waonbr,  Archiv  fiir  Naturgesch.  (1842),  Pt  1,  p.  29 ; 

Schreb.  Saugth.  Sappl.  W.  p.  17.  1844. 
Aeanthian  Cwieri,    Gray,  Proc.  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  for  June,  1847;  Ann. 

and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  No?.  1847,  vol.  20,  p.  353; 
and  vol.  1  of  Second  Series,  p.  246. 

Muzzle  rather  sparingly  clothed  with  small  hairs;  the  longer 
quills  of  the  back  usually  with  about  one-fifth  of  their  entire 
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lengthy  being  the  terminal  portion^  entirely  white :  brifltles 
of  the  crest  most  of  them  dosky,  with  long  white  points, 
and  some  of  them  entirely  dirty  white. 
Skull  (PI.  20,  figs.  1  and  1  a)  with  the  upper  surface  strongly 
arched,  the  nasal  bones  enormously  large,  terminating 
posteriorly  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  posterior  root  of  the 
zygoma ;  together,  their  outline  approaches  to  an  oval  form ; 
intermaxillary  bones  very  broad  in  front,  and  much  con- 
tracted behind,  where  they  are  about  half  as  wide  as  in 
front. 

Inhabits  Italy  and  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  Africa. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  a  specimen  recently 
added  to  the  British  Museum  collection,  and  which  is  from 
the  Gambia.  Its  skull  ^  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
akin,  although  of  very  large  size,  does  not  display  the  fully 
adult  condition  of  the  teeth,  the  last  molar  in  each  series 
being  but  imperfectly  developed. 

The  length  of  the  animal,  measured  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  28  inches. 
Its  large  and  obtuse  muzzle  is  but  sparingly  clothed  with 
small  hairs,  and  these  of  a  dusky  hue ;  on  the  upper  lip,  are 
numerous  scattered,  longer,  and  coarser  hairs.  The  fore 
parts  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  limbs  and  under  parts,  are 
covered  by  spines,  mingled  with  which — more  especially  on 
the  under  parts  of  the  body — are  some  coarse  hairs.  The 
spines  on  the  shoulders  are  most  of  them  rather  less  than  two 
inches  in  length ;  they  are  inserted  into  the  skin  by  a  slender 
stalk,  above  which  they  rather  rapidly  increase  in  size,  so  as 
to  attain  their  greatest  diameter  at  about  the  termination  of 
the  basal  third  of  their  length ;  from  this  part  they  become 
gradually  narrower  towards  the  point,  but  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  point  they  are  more  suddenly  contracted,  so  that  the 
point  itself  (for  the  length  of  about  two  lines)  is  very  slender, 
and  somewhat  flexible.    The  surface  of  these  spines  presents 

1  It  if  the  ikaU  of  thig  ipecimen  which  I  ha?e  figured  in  Plate  20,  fig.  1. 
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several  delicate  longitudinal  channels,  and  when  cut  trans- 
versely, their  section  approaches  to  a  square  figure,  but  is 
rather  broader  than  deep.  Excepting  some  slight  variations 
in  size,  this  description  will  apply  tolerably  well  to  all  the 
spines  found  on  different  parts  of  the  animal. 

The  crest  is  composed  of  immensely  long  bristles,  very 
stout  at  the  base,  but  tapering  somewhat  towards  the  opposite 
extremity;  they  are  very  abundant,  and  curved  gently  back- 
wards: the  crest  commences  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
extends  along  tlie  back  of  the  neck,  and  for  a  short  distance 
on  tlie  back.  Many  of  the  bristles  are  as  much  as  sixteen 
inches  in  length.  The  whole  of  the  hinder  half  of  the  body 
(if  we  except  the  under  parts),  as  well  as  the  tail,  is  covered 
by  quills.  Of  the  quills  there  are  three  principal  varieties : 
one  kind  is  distinguished  by  their  great  length  (from  12  to  16 
inches),  being  comparatively  slender,  somewhat  flexible,  and 
varying  scarcely  in  diameter  for  the  greater  portion  of  Uieir 
length.  These  are  most  forward  in  position,  and,  excepting 
when  erected,  they  almost  entirely  hide  the  next  kind  of  quills 
to  be  noticed.  This  second  kind  of  quills  is  much  stouter 
and  shorter  than  the  first ;  they  taper  from  near  the  base  to 
the  point,  which  is  very  sharp,  and  they  are  very  stiff ;  the 
longest  of  these  are  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  3  lines  in 
diameter,  at  the  thickest  part  They  cover  the  hinder  third 
of  the  back,  and  the  basal  portion  of  the  tail,  but  along  the 
mesial  line  of  the  rump,  it  must  be  observed  that,  though  the 
spines  are  stiff,  and  sharply  pointed,  they  are  much  smaller 
than  on  other  parts.  Besides  the  stout  quilb  in  the  region 
of  the  tail,  there  are  a  few  very  long  and  slender  quills  in 
these  partSt  The  third  kind  of  quill  is  very  unlike  the 
other  two  varieties ;  they  spring  from  the  tip  of  the  tail,  are 
hollow,  most  of  them  open  and  truncated  at  the  end,  and 
each  one  is  supported  upon  a  very  slender  stalk,  usually  about 
half  an  inch  in  length ;  their  average  diameter  is  about  a 
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quarter  of  an  inch,  and  most  of  them  present  an  oval  section  ; 
some  are  pointed,  and  no  doubt  all  are  so  at  first.  Usually 
they  are  about  twenty  in  number.  The  feet  are  covered 
irith  very  long  and  coarse  hairs.  The  bristles  springing 
from  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  are  very  long,  being  many  of 
them  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  animal  is  brown-black;  a 
white  band  crosses  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  extends 
about  half  way  up  the  sides,  becoming  gradually  narrower 
from  the  middle.  The  stout  bristles  forming  the  crest  are 
brownish,  but  have  very  long  white  points ;  some  of  them  are 
entirely  white :  the  spines  covering  the  shoulders,  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  animal  not  protected  by  the  quills,  are 
grey-brown  at  the  base,  and  dusky  or  brown-black  at  the 
point :  the  feet  are  nearly  pure  black.  The  quills  are  most 
of  them  broadly  annulated  with  black  and  white — ^white  at- 
the  root  and  point.  The  long  and  slender  quills,  which  cover 
the  stouter  kind,  have  moderately  long  white  points.  The 
quills  on  the  rump — more  especially  in  the  mesial  line— are 
chiefly  black ;  those  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  as  well  as  nearly 
all  the  other  quills  springing  from  this  organ,  are  entirely 
white ;  some  few  of  the  quills  near  the  root  of  the  tail  are 
partly  black  and  partly  white. 

Inches.  Linea.    Inches.  Lines. 


From  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  ... 

28 

0 

26 

0 

From  ditto  to  ear   

5 

0 

5 

6 

Height  of  free  upper  portion  of  ear 

9 

10 

Total  height  of  ear   

1 

8 

1 

10 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  naili 

3 

2 

3 

4 

'*     of  the  longest  nail   

8 

"     of  hind  foot  and  nails 

4 

3 

4 

2 

"     of  longest  nail   

8 

"     of  tail,  not  including  the  qoills 

6 

0 

*'      of  one  of  the  hollow  quills  at 

2 

6 

the  end  of  ditto 

2 

6 

**     of  which  the  slender  stalk  is 

9 

6 

Diameter  of  the  expanded  hollow 

portion   

3 
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The  dimensions  in  the  second  column  are  from  a  specimen 
in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  which  is  from 
Tunis :  it  differs  from  the  Gambia  specimen,  in  having  most 
of  the  short  quills  on  the  mesial  line  of  the  rump,  near  the 
root  of  the  tail,  entirely  white ;  and  in  having  the  hollow 
quills  at  the  end  of  the  tail  much  broader. 

The  leading  peculiarities  of  the  skull  of  the  Common 
Porcupine  have  already  been  noticed :  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  crania  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  by  the 
enormous  size  of  the  nasal  bones  ^  and  by  certain  other 
differences  which  are  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  next 
species.  Subjoined  are  the  dimensions  of  the  skull  of  the 
specimen  from  which  the  foregoing  description  is  taken  (see 
column  No.  1)  ;  those  of  a  skull,  in  the  museum  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  upon  which  Mr.  Gray  founded  his 
Acatithion  Cuvieri^  (col.  No.  2) ;  in  column  No.  3  are  the 

'  Although  alwaji  to  be  dittingfoiihed  by  the  grett  derdopment  of  the 
nasal  cavitj,  the  large  nasal  bones,  and  the  highly  arched  upper  snrftoe,  the 
craniam  of  the  Common  Porcupine  is  snbject  to  considerable  tariationa  in 
these  parts,  as  will  be  seen  upon  comparing  the  dimensions.  As  a  general 
mle,  where  any  species  is  characterised  by  a  mazimnm  of  derdopment  of 
certain  parts,  those  parts  are  more  subject  to  Tariation  in  the  different  indi- 
Tidnalsof  the  spedes  than  are  parts  whidi  approadi  more  nearly  to  the  normal 
conditions. 

'  Mr.  Gray  admits  that  the  animd  described  by  me  under  the  name  Hytirijt 
eriiiaim  is  specifically  identical  with  his  Aeenihion  Cwierif  but  he  gives  a 
new  specific  name  to  this  animd,  because  he  supposes  another  species  to  be 
the  true  H,  erittata  of  linnvus.  We  hare  not  the  means  of  determining  to 
which  of  the  crested  Porcupines  Linncus  applied  the  name  eriiimim :  he  says 
his  animd  is  fiiund  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  he  had  the 
Common  North  African  animd  in  Tiew  than  the  Asiatic  spedes,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  distinct  t  be  this  as  it  may,  when  two  spedes  are  conlbnnded 
together,  as  have  been  the  African  and  Asiatic,  crested  Porcnpiiies,  we  shovld, 
to  avoid  confndon,  adopt  the  namea  fbr  the  two  spedes,  as  applied  by  the 
person  who  first  clearly  points  out  thdr  distinctions.  Hie  moat  striking  diife. 
renoes  in  thetwo  animals  are  found  in  the  structure  of  the  skuU;  and,  judgii^ 
from  the  figure  of  the  skull  given  by  Schreber  (more  than  fifty  years  back, — see 
his  S&ugth.  PI.  166),  we  esnnot  doubt  that  his  Hp§Mjr  erUUUm  la  identied  with 
the  animd  so  named  by  F,  Cuder  and  Brandt  (who  have  abofigured  the  skull). 
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admeasurements  of  a  skull  from  Tunis;  it  has  but  three 
molars^  and  belongs,  therefore,  to  a  young  animal;  md, 
lastly,  the  admeasurements  of  a  skull  of  the  H.  cristata, 
described  by  Dr.  Wagner  (col.  No.  4). 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Jus* 

JjluflS. 

ins. 

Lines. 

Ins. 

Lines 

ins. 

Lines. 

Total  length  of  ikiiU   

£ 

D 

4 

5 

7 

5 

2 

5 

3 

Widtii  of  ditto  firoin  the .  outer 

•orfaoe  of  the  zy- 

gomatic arches... 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

10 

"                between  orbiU... 

3 

0 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

6 

*'      of  palate  between  second 

pair  of  molars  

6 

5i 

Length  of  nasal  bones  ... 

3 

9 

3 

0 

2 

11* 

3 

7 

Greatest  width  of  ditto,  behind... 

2 

9 

2 

11 

1 

01 

• 

"         "      in  front... 

1 

7 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Length  of  frontal  bones,  measured 

in  the  middle  line  of 

the  skull   

1 

2i 

1 

0 

1 

0 

««     of  parietal  bones,  ditto. 

to  occipital  crest 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Width  of  intermaxillary  in  front 

(from  the  posterior  outer 

edge  of  the  alveolus  of 

indsor,   back  to  the 
intermaxillary  suture. 

opposite  anterior  root 

of  sygoma)   

1 

1 

n 

1 

0* 

**    of  do.  measured  behind  ... 

3i 

31 

41 

Vertical  diameter  of  ant-orbital 

opening   

6 

5 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

i 

2 

3 

11 

3 

0 

Height  of  ditto,  measured  6t>m 
the  condyle  

1 

5 

1 

3 

Wagner,  and  myself.  Brandt  first  clearly  defined  the  two  species,  and  Wagner 
subsequently  confirmed  all  the  essential  points  of  distinction  noticed  by  him 
in  a  paper  (evidently  embodying  the  results  of  a  carefrd  examination)  published 
in  the  AtcMt  fur  Natorgeschichte. 

*  Dr.  Wagner  gives  as  the  width  of  one  of  the  nasal  bones  on  the  hinder 
part,  V  5''' ;  in  the  skulls  measured  by  myself,  the  same  part  gives  1''  W  in 
No.  1 ;  1"  14'"  in  No.  2  ;  and  1"  U'"  in  No.  3. 
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The  Common  Porcupine  inhabits  Italy  (in  the  Appenines), 
Sicily^  and  Spain,  to  which  parts  it  is  supposed  not  to  be 
indigenous,  its  true  habitat  being  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 
Br.  Wagner  informs  us  that  he  has  received  a  specimen  of 
this  animal  from  the  Upper  Nile ;  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the  continent  we  are  certain  that  it  extends  as  far  as  the 
Gambia.  Mr.  Eraser  has  recently  brought  to  England  living 
specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis,  and  a  skull, 
which  accompanied  them  (now  in  the  British  Museum),  I 
find  agrees  very  closely  with  that  figured  in  PL  20.  This 
animal  seeks  its  retreat  in  holes  in  rocks,  or  it  burrows  in  the 
ground  for  shelter.  Its  food  consists  of  various  kinds  of 
vegetable  substances,  and  its  flesh  is  well  flavoured.  When 
irritated,  to  defend  itself  it  erects  its  formidable  quills ;  and 
the  long  crest  on  the  back  of  the  neck  is  at  the  same  time 
elevated.  It  emits  a  succession  of  short  grunts,  and,  more- 
over, it  makes  a  rattling  noise  with  the  tuft  of  hollow  quills 
at  the  end  of  its  tail,  by  ^pidly  vibrating  that  organ.  Eurther, 
it  will  strike  the  ground  with  its  feet,  as  do  the  Hares. 


HYSTRIX  HIRSUTIROSTRIS. 
The  Asiatic  Porcupine. 

HjfMirw  MrtuHrottrit.   Brandt,  Mam  v.  Ezot.,  &c.  p.  39,  PI.  8,  figs.  3 — 6 
(skull  tnd  lower  jaw).  1835. 
'<  Wagner,  in  ArchiT  fur  Nataigescb.  1842,  p.  29  *, 

Schreb.  Saagth.  Sappl.  it.  p.  17.  1844. 
'*     crUiata  et  leueurus.   Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  Jane  1847  ;  Annals 
and  Magaz.  of  Nat.  Hist  for  Not.  1847, 
Tol.  20,  pp.  350  and  351. 
**     letieurut.  Sykbs,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  July  1831,  p.  103. 

Bristles  of  the  crest  black-brown,  with  but  httle  admixture  of 
white ;  muzzle  densely  clothed  with  hair  ;  short  quills  along 
the  mesial  line  of  the  rumf,  white ;  longest  quills  of  the 
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back  with  the  white  much  extended  on  the  terminal  portion 
hollow  quills  of  the  tail  very  broad. 
Skull  with  the  nasal  bones  of  moderate  width,  the  lateral  margins 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  the  hinder  margin  terminating  in  a 
line  with  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  orbit ;  intermaxillary 
bones  truncated  behind,  as  broad  at  that  part  as  in  front. — 
See  n.  20,  figs.  2  and  2  a. 

Inhabits  continental  India,  and  extends  westwards  to  Syria  and 
Lyda. 


Although,  when  the  crania  of  the  African  and  Asiatic 
species  of  Crested  Porcupines  are  compared,  many  well- 
marked  differences  present  themselves,  yet  in  the  external 
characters  of  the  two  animals — in  the  colouring,  in  the  quills 
and  spines,  or  in  size  and  proportions — the  differences  are  by 
no  means  striking.  Colonel  Sykes,  many  years  back,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  they  were  distinct,  and  pointed  out 
certain  characters  which  he  imagined  might  serve  to  separate 
them,  but  the  characters  referred  to  are  none  of  them  dis- 
tinctive ^  Judging  from  the  cranium,  the  head  of  the 
H.  hirsuiirostris  must  be  less  arched,  and  the  muzzle  less 
obtuse,  than  in  the  H.  crista  ta ;  but  these  differences  would 
not  be  obvious  in  stuffed  specimens :  the  chief  distinguishing 
character  pointed  out  by  Brandt  is,  that  the  muzzle  in  the 

1  The  distinction  on  which  Col.  Sykes  lays  most  stress  is  that  the  quills  of 
the  tail  of  the  Indian  animal  are  all  of  them  white ;  whilst  in  the  H.  criiiaia 
such,  he  says,  is  not  the  case :  and  hence  he  proposed  the  specific  name 
leueurui  for  the  Indian  species.  According  to  my  ohsenrations,  all  the  quills 
on  the  terminal  and  under  parts  of  the  tail  are  white  in  both  species ;  at 
the  basal  |iortion  of  the  tail  in  the  Indian  Porcupine,  nearly  all  the  quills  are 
white,  but  some  few  are  party-coloured,  whilst  in  H,  erisiaia  sometimes  but 
few  of  the  quills  at  the  same  part  are  white,  the  remainder  being  party- 
coloured,  and  sometimes  many  are  party-coloured.  Had  Col.  Sykes  dis* 
ooTered  any  good  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  animals,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  desirable,  on  the  score  of  priority,  to  have  adopted  his 
spedfio  name,  though  not  very  appropriate ;  but  as  he  fiuled  to  do  so,  I  adopt 
the  appropriaie  name  given  by  Brandt,  who  has  dearly  defined  the  species. 
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present  animal  is  densely  clothed  with  short  hairs^  whilst  in  the 
H.  crUtata  the  same  part  is  but  sparingly  clothed.  Beyond 
this,  Brandt  observes  that  the  qnills  in  the  lumbar  region  are 
entirely  white  in  H.  hirsutirostris,  and  chiefly  dusky  in  the 
H.  cristata,  and  that  the  hollow  quills  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
are  broader  in  the  former  animal  than  in  the  latter.  Dr. 
Wagner  has  noticed  similar  differences  in  other  specimens  of 
the  two  species ;  and  he  adds  that  the  bristles  of  the  crest,  in 
the  H.  cristata,  have  very  long  white  points,  whilst  in  H. 
kirsutirostris  they  are  almost  entirely  brown^  and  that  the 
long  quills  of  the  back  have  the  white  more  extended  at  the 
point  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  animaL 

All  the  above  differences  distinguish  a  spedmen  of  the 
Indian  Porcupine  (from  the  Deccan)  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Col.  Sykes,  from  the  Gambia  specimen,  which  I 
have  described  as  the  H.  cristata.  A  specimen  from  Nepal, 
in  the  same  Museum^  has  the  tail  imperfect,  wanting  the 
terminal  portion,  and  hence  the  terminal  quills  cannot  be 
compared ;  but,  except  in  being  smaller  (probably  young) 
than  Col.  Sykes  s  specimen,  it  agrees  in  all  essential  points. 
The  Deccan  specimen  has  the  foremost  quills  of  the  back 
rather  more  elongated,  and  more  slender  than  the  correspond- 
ing quills  in  the  Gambia  animal  ^  The  hollow  quills  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  in  the  latter  are,  most  of  them,  about  3^''  in 
diameter,  whilst  those  in  the  Indian  animal  are  A^".  Two 
of  the  supposed  peculiarities  of  the  H.  hirsutirostris,  how- 
ever, I  have  reason  to  believe  will  not  always  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish that  animal  from  the  H.  cristata ;  for  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  is  a  specimen  from  Tunis,  which  agrees  with 
H.  cristata  in  other  respects,  but  in  which  the  hollow  quills 

'  The  tennuul  half,  or  neurly  nncfa,  of  «ch  of  then  qailU  in  the  Deoon- 
■pecunen  b  white,  and  their  arerage  length  ia  abont  15  inehea ;  the  aven^gt 
length  of  the  longer  qoilla  in  the  specimen  of  U.  erUUU  deacribed,  ia  ahont 
13  inches,  and  the  white  at  the  end  occupies  abont  ird  of  the  entire  kngth. 
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at  the  end  of  the  tail  are  even  broader  than  in  the  specimens  of 
H.  htrsutirostris  which  have  been  noticed,  and  this  same  Tunis 
animal  has  the  short  quills  on  the  mesial  line  of  the  rump 
entirely  white — at  least  those  near  the  root  of  the  tail ;  at  a 
short  distance  from  this  point  they  are  party-coloured,  being 
about  half  black  and  half  white.  The  skull  of  this  specimen 
cannot  be  examined,  but  this  can  scarcely  allow  us  to  doubt 
the  species,  since  I  have  the  skull  of  a  second  specimen  from 
Tunis  before  me,  and  that  presents  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  skull  of  the  H.  cristata. 


From  the 
Deccan. 

MmcHr. 
Bnmdt. 

HpHrix 
kirgutir, 

Wagner. 

Total  length  of  the  animal   

or  which  the  taU  and  qoills  are  abont  ... 

Int.  linei. 
28  0 
5  0 

Ins.  linei. 
29  0 

Int.  Lines. 
31  0 

Subjoined  are  the  admeasurements  of  various  crania,  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  referrible  to  the  present  species.  They 
are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  crania  of  other  species  of 
HystriXy  by  the  broad  and  truncated  frontal,  or  nasal, 
process  of  the  intermaxillary  bone.  This  bone  is  here  nearly 
as  wide  behind  as  in  front ;  whilst  in  all  other  species  the 
fore  part  of  the  intermaxillary  (measuring  from  the  edge 
of  the  alveolus  of  the  incisor,  back  to  the  intermaxillary 
suture,  opposite  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma)  is  more 
than  twice  as  broad  as  the  hinder  part,  and  sometimes  equals 
four  times  the  width  of  that  part.  Compared  with  the  skull 
of  H.  cristata,  the  skull  of  H.  htrsutirostris  is  somewhat 
narrower,  and  distinctly  less  arched  above ;  the  nasal  bones 
are  smaller,  and  differ,  moreover,  in  having  the  sides  nearly 
parallel,  the  hinder  margin  produced  but  little  beyond  the 
apex  of  the  intermaxillary,  and  terminating  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  orbit :  the  frontal  bones  are 
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much  more  extended  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
cranium,  and  they  join  the  parietals  behind  by  a  distinctly 
serrated  suture;  in  H.  crisiata  there  is  an  indentation 
between  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones^  and  the  suture  is 
scansely  serrated :  the  palate  is  narrower,  and  the  sphenoid 
alflB  less  widely  separated.  The  lower  jaw  is  distinctly 
deeper  ^ 

>  AU  the  above  peculiarities  apply  equally  weU  to  two  dciilb  which  Mr. 
Gray  regards  aa  bekmging  to  a  diitiiict  speciee,  and  wliidi  that  author 
rappoMi  is  the  true  H,  erittata  of  linnseiis.  1  cannot  think,  however,  that 
certain  differences  noticed  in  the  dcuUs  in  question,  when  compared  with 
the  sknlls  of  H,  ktrttUiroiiru,  are  sufficiently  important  to  indicate  a  die- 
tinction  of  species.  One  of  tliese  siculls  belonged  to  an  adult  animal,  which 
died  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  its  habitat  is  uncertain ;  the  other 
belongs  to  a  very  young  animal,  in  which  but  two  molar  teeth  of  each  series 
are  developed :  it  was  brought  from  Xanthus.  The  adult  skull  differs  from 
the  skulls  of  H,  hinuiinmtriM  brought  from  India,  in  being  rather  narrower ; 
but  the  chief  distinction  consists  in  the  frontal  process  being  considerably 
broader  bdiind  than  the  nasal  bone.  The  young  skull  from  Xanthus,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  disthictly  broader  than  the  Indian  skulls,  and  the  intermaxillary 
is  but  little  broader  than  the  nasal  bone.  A  cranium  described  by  Dr.  Wagner, 
which  was  removed  from  a  Porcupine  from  Jerusalem,  has  the  nasal  bone  and 
the  intermaxillary  equal  in  width.  In  the  skulls  of  H.  himdiroiiru,  I  may 
observe,  the  hinder  part  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  usually  about  equal  in 
width  to  the  same  part  of  one  of  the  nasal  bones,  but  sometimes  the  inter* 
maxillary  is  somewhat  distinctly  broader  than  the  nasal  bone.  The  following 
admeasurements  of  the  two  parts  in  question  in  several  crania  wiU  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  difficfence  which  exists  between  Mr.  Gray's 
H.  eriiiaia  and  tiie  H.  hirnUirottrit 


Intermax- 

Nanl 

illary. 

bone. 

Unes. 

Lines. 

Specimen  from  the  Surrey  Gardens  ... 

Hi 

9 

eriiUUm. 

•*      from  Xanthus   

9§ 

8 

]  GnAT. 

*'      from  Jerusalem  

8 

8 

IH.  kimUir. 

in  tiie  Zoological  Society's 
museum  

10 

8 

from  Continental  IttdU  ... 

11 

9 

from  ditto  

•«      from  Nepal   

10 

10 
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In  a  skeleton  from  Nepal,  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  I  find  one  more  dorsal  vertebra  (and  con- 
sequently an  extra  pair  of  ribs)  than  exists  in  the  skeleton  of 
the  Gambia  specimen  of  H.  cristata,  there  being  fifteen 
dorsal  vertebrffi  in  the  former,  and  fourteen  in  the  latter. 
This  Nepal  skeleton  is  remarkable  for  having  eight  cervical 
vertebrae ;  the  eighth,  having  the  transverse  process  perforated 
like  the  preceding  vertebree.  There  are  four  lumbar  vertebrae 
in  both  the  skeletons  referred  to. 

We  are  certain  that  the  Hystrix  hirsutirostris  is  found  in 
the  central  parts  of  Hindoostan  ;  that  it  occurs  in  the  upper, 
central,  and  lower  parts  of  Nepal,  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Hodgson ;  and  that  it  is  a  native  of  Syria  (in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem)  we  learn  firom  Dr.  Wagner.  As  travellers 
speak  of  "the  Porcupine"  as  being  found  in  Persia,  and 
Dr.  Griffith  states  that  it  occurs  in  the  lower  parts  of  Afghan- 
istan ^  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  the  H.  hirsutirostris 
which  inhabits  these  intervening  countries.  Whether  it  be 
this  species  or  the  H.  cristata  which  inhabits  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  I  cannot  determine ;  the  only  specimen  from 
the  Cape  which  I  have  seen  is  in  so  very  bad  a  condition^  that 
I  will  not  venture  to  give  on  opinion. 


*  See  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x. 
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Sect.  2.  Head  and  hack  of  neck  destitute  of  a  crest. 

HYSTRIX  HODQSONI. 
Crestless  Nepal  Porcupine. 

Hyatrix  Hodgionii,   Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  for  Juney  1847 ;  Annals  and 
Mag.  of  Nat.  Hiit.  for  Nov.  1847,  toI.  u  p.  352. 
**     mlophv».      HoDoa.,  Journ.  of  the  Anatic  Soc  of  Calcutta  for 
Aug.  1847,  p.  772,  PI.  32. 

General  hue  brown-black ;  head  brown ;  in  the  viaible  portions 
of  the  quills  the  black  prevails  over  the  white,  but  numerous 
very  long  and  slender  quills  are  almost  entirely  white  :  the 
spiny  bristles,  which  form  the  chief  covering  of  the  animal^ 
are  rather  long  and  slender,  and  have  long  hair-like  points. 
—Skull,  H.  20,  fig.  3. 

Inhabits  Nepal. 

This  animal  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  H.  cristata 
and  H.  htrsutirostris  by  the  total  absence  of  a  crest  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  head  :  excepting  the  hinder  portion  of 
the  back,  and  the  tail,  almost  every  part  of  the  animal  is 
covered  with  spiny  bristles,  and  these  are  relatively  longer 
than  in  the  two  preceding  species  of  Porcupines  :  the  longest 
(which  are  found  immediately  in  front  of  the  quills)  measure, 
many  of  them,  as  much  as  three  inches  in  length ;  they  all 
terminate  in  an  elongated  hair-like  point,  are  rather  distinctly 
grooved  on  the  outer  surface,  and  have  a  nearly  square 
section.  Mixed  with  these  spiny  bristles  are  a  few  hairs,  and 
on  the  muzzle  and  feet  they  are  replaced  by  hairs ;  on  the  lat- 
ter, the  hairs  are  very  coarse.  Quills  cover  the  whole  hinder 
half  of  the  back,  and  extend  down  the  sides  of  the  body 
to  the  base  of  the  leg :  the  tail  is  also  covered  with  quills. 
The  quills  are  proportionately  shorter  than  in  the  Common 
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Porcupine,  and,  as  in  that  animal,  there  are  shorter,  and 
stouter,  sharply-pointed  quills,  and  others  which  are  slender 
and  flexible.  The  longest  of  the  latter  measure  about  ten 
inches  in  length ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  white ;  some  are 
entirely  white,  and  others  are  white  with  a  black  ring  about 
midway  between  their  extremities.  Of  the  shorter  spines, 
some  have  the  basal  half  white,  and  the  apical  half  black ; 
others  are  white,  but  with  a  very  broad  black  ring  towards  the 
point.  The  quills  on  the  tail  are  most  of  them  partly  black 
and  partly  white,  but  those  on  the  under  surface  are  entirely 
white,  as  are  also  the  hollow  truncated  quills  at  the  end  of  the 
tail  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  animal  is  brown-bl^k ; 
the  head  is  brown;  the  white  collar  on  the  neck  is  very 
indistinct.  The  spiny  bristles  are  white  at  the  root.  The 
muzzle  is  well  clothed  with  hairs,  and  the  ears  are  rather 
small.  The  whole  length  of  the  animal  is  20  inches,  of 
which  the  tail,  with  its  quills,  measures  about  4  inches ;  the 
hind  foot  and  nails  is  3"  1"'. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  specimen  presented 
to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  which  specimen  is 
likewise  the  original  of  Mr.  Gray's  description.  It  is  not 
quite  full-grown,  but  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hodgson  for  a 
detailed  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  species,  drawn  up 
from  an  adult  male  specimen.  According  to  this  author, 
''the  Grestless  Porcupine"  of  the  sub-Himalayas,  measures 
from  22  to  24  inches,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of 
the  tail ;  its  tail  (without  including  the  quills)  measures 
4  inches ;  and  its  weight  is  from  16  to  21  lbs. 

**The  head,  neck,  fore  half  of  the  body,  and  entire  belly  and 
limbs,  are  covered  with  spinous  bristles,  which  have  a  pretty 
uniform  length  of  from  2  to  3  inches,  but  are  shortest  and 
feeblest  on  the  head  and  limbs.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
body,  or  croup,  and  tail,  only,  are  armed  with  true  quills,  of 
which  the  longest  thick  ones  are  about  7  inches,  and  the 
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longest  thin  ones,  about  12  inches.  The  tail  is  conico- 
depressed^  thick,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  animal's  length. 
Its  longest  thick  quills  are  3  to  4  inches ;  and  its  longest 
thin  ones,  5  to  6  inches.  The  rattle  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
consists  of  from  35  to  40  hollow  cylinders,  of  about  an  inch 
in  length,  some  of  which  are  closed,  and  some  open,  at  the 
distant  end.  The  skin  of  the  body  is  pure  white.  The 
iris  brown.  The  nudish  lips,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  fleshy- 
brown.  The  spinous  bristles  black,  save  on  the  head,  where 
they  are  less  deep-hued,  passing  to  brown.  The  white  collar 
is  very  narrow  and  vague.  The  quills  white,  with  but  one 
sub-central  black  ring ;  those  of  the  inferior  surface  (only) 
of  the  tail,  being  all  white." 

Inches.  Una. 

From  note  to  root  of  tail   23  6 

Length  of  tail   4  0 

"     of  ditto,  indnding  the  hollow  qaills  ...     5  6 

Mean  height   8  0 

Girth  of  cheat   18  0 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  nails    2  7£ 

"     of  hind  foot  and  nails   3  4| 

Ear,  firom  the  lobe   1  3 

*'  Porcupines  (says  Mr.  Hodgson)  are  very  numerous,  and 
very  mischieYOus,  in  the  sub-Himalayas,  where  they  depre- 
date greatly  among  the  potatoe,  and  other  tuberous  or  edible 
rooted  crops.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  central  region, 
but  are  common  to  all  three  regions.  They  breed  in  spring, 
and  usually  produce  two  young  about  the  time  the  crops 
begin  to  ripen.  They  are  monogamous,  the  pair  dwelling 
together  in  burrows  of  their  own  formation.  Their  flesh  is 
delicious,  like  pork,  but  much  more  delicately  flavoured,  and 
they  are  easily  tamed,  so  as  to  breed  in  confinement.  All 
tribes  and  classes,  even  high-caste  Hindoos,  eat  them, 
and  it  is  deemed  lucky  to  keep  one  or  two  alive  in  stables, 
where  they  are  encouraged  to  breed.  Royal  stables  are 
seldom  without  at  least  one  of  them.    The  Partbattiahs  call 
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them  Dumni;  the  crested  one  *,  Chotia  Dumsi;  the  uncrested, 
Anchotia^  Diamti,  The  Lepchas  and  Lambus  of  Sikim  do 
not  distinguish  the  two  species,  but  call  them  both  Satkung 
and  0' — 6,  in  their  respective  languages." 

The  valuable  series  of  crania  and  skeletons  which  accom- 
panied the  extensive  collection  of  Nepal  animals  presented 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  to  the  British  Museum,  contains  two  skulls 
of  the  Hystrix  Hodgsoniy  one  of  which  is  figured  in  Plate 
20  (fig.  8)  of  half  the  natural  size :  they  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  second  species  found  in  Nepal — the 
H.  Mrsuiirostris — by  the  nasal  bone  being  rounded  beliind, 
and  much  more  prolonged  beyond  tlie  fronto-intermaxillary 
suture :  here  they  terminate  in  a  line  with  the  middle  of  tlie 
orbit.  Another  very  striking  distinction  is  seen  in  the  form 
of  the  firontal  process  of  the  intermaxillary,  this  process  being 
exceedingly  contracted,  and  almost  terminating  in  a  point  in 
H.  Hodgsoni,  and  broad  and  truncated  in  H.  hirsutirostrut ; 
the  frontal  bones  are  much  less  extended  in  the  longitudinal 
direction,  and  the  parietal  bones  are  more  extended  than 
in  the  last  mentioned  animal.  The  nasal  cavity  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  skull  of  Hgstrix  crisiaia  ;  the  skull  is 
much  narrower,  and  very  little  arched  above ;  the  parietal 
bones  are  considerably  more  extended  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  ;  the  ant-orbital  opening  is  larger ;  the  palate 
narrower  between  the  molar  teeth,  and  the  crowns  of  these 
teeth  are  very  nearly  round.  Both  skulls  present  the  above 
distinctions;  one  of  them  is  somewhat  fractured;  the  ad- 
measurements of  the  other  are  as  follows : — 

IndMt.  Unit. 

Total  length  of  skaU    4  10 

Width  of  ditto   2  6 

between  orbiti    1  8 

'  Hpitrix  kinutirotMi, 

'  Acbotia,  meaning  nncreited ;  and  Chotia,  ereeted. 
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Length  of  nasal  bones  

2 

6i 

Width  of  ditto,  behind   

1 

41 

"       in  front   

1 

0 

Length  of  frontal  bones,  in  the  mesial  line  ... 

m 

Width  of  intermaxillary  bone,  behind 

"            "          in  front 

10 

**    of  palate,  between  the  second  pair  of 

molars   

3 

Vertical  diameter  of  ant-orbital  opening  ... 

5i 

Length  of  lower  jaw   

3 

3 

Height  of  ditto,  from  condyle   

1 

3 

HYSTRIX  JAVANICA. 
Java  Porcupine. 

Aeanikum  Jmfonicum.   F.  Cuvibk,  M^m.  da  Mas.  ix.  pp.  425  and  431 , 

Tab.  20  bis.  figs.  3  and  4  (skaU),  1822 ;  Diet,  das 

Sci.  Nat.  xUi.  p.  530  (1826). 
"  Van  dbr  Hobybn,  Not.  Act.  Bonn.  xix.  i.  p.  182, 

Tab.  19,  fig.  4  (lower  jaw).  1839. 
HyMtrix  torquata,  and  Aeanihion  Javamevm,   Van  dbk  Hobybn,  Tijdschr. 

iii.  p.  110.  1836. 
*'    foieieulata.      MiIllbb,  Verhandl.  over  de  Natarlijke  Gesch.  der 

Nederl.  Oveneeschte  Benttingen,  Zool.  i.  p.  36. 

1839. 

*'     brevitpinota,     Waonbr,  Scbreb.  Siiagth.  Sappl.  it.  p.  20.  1844. 
Aeanthion  Javanieum.    Grat.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  for  Jane  1847  ;  Ann.  and 
Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  Nov.  1847,  vol.  xx.  p.  353. 

Body  for  the  most  part  covered  with  stiff  and  eomewhat  depressed 
spines,  which  are  distinctly  grooved  on  the  outer  sarfistce, 
and  have  prickly  points ;  hinder  half  of  the  hack,  and  the  tail, 
covered  with  quills ;  the  quills  rather  short :  those  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  hollow,  and  pedunculated:  general  tint 
brown  (or,  sometimes,  black),  freckled  with  dirty  yellow ; 
the  stouter  quills  brownish  yellow,  with  a  sub-terminal,  broad, 
dusky  ring ;  the  longer  and  more  slender  quills,  with  the 
exposed  ends  dirty  yellow. — Skull  PI.  20,  fig.  4. 

Inhabits  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 


The  Java  Porcupine  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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H.  cristata  and  the  H,  Hodgsoniiy  and  is  not  only  distin- 
guished from  those  species  by  the  absence  of  the  crest,  but  by 
the  spines,  which  fonn  the  chief  covering  of  the  body,  being 
stouter,  and  by  their  terminating  in  a  prickly  point.  This 
pecuUarity  in  the  spines  also  distinguishes  the  present  animal 
from  the  cresdess  Porcupine  of  Nepal.  In  the  three  preced- 
ing species  the  spines  terminate  in  a  flexible  hair-like  point, 
but  in  the  H.  Javanica,  though  the  spines  terminate  in  an 
acute  point,  that  point  does  not  yield  to  the  touch.  The 
spines,  moreover,  are  more  distinctiy  grooved  on  the  outer 
surface  than  in  the  other  species  of  Hystrix^  the  broad  longi- 
tudinal frirrow  on  that  part  being  very  evident  to  the  naked 
eye :  their  average  length  is  about  2^  inches,  and  their 
greatest  width  is  about  -^V^  of  an  inch.  On  the  head,  and 
under  parts  of  the  body,  the  points  of  the  spines  are  thin, 
elongated,  and  flexible.  The  quills  are  shorter  even  than  in 
the  H.  Hodgnonii;  the  average  length  of  the  stouter  quills 
being  about  3  inches,  and  that  of  the  more  slender  quills 
varying  from  6  to  8  inches :  these  latter  spring  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  back,  and  some  from  the  sides  of  the  body. 
The  hollow  quills  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  which,  as  in  the 
preceding  species,  are  supported  upon  a  long  and  slender 
stalk,  are  many  of  them  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  about  1^  lines  in  width.  The  muzzle  and  chin 
are  clothed  with  hairs ;  the  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  very 
long,  some  of  them  brown,  and  some  blacL  The  feet  are 
covered  with  long  black  bristiy  hairs«  Usually  the  prevailing 
hue  of  the  animal  is  brown,  but  freckled  with  dirty  yellow. 
The  spines  are  of  a  dirty  yellow- white  at  the  root,  and  brown 
beyond ;  many  of  them,  however,  have  a  short  pale  point. 
The  stouter  quills  are  of  a  dirty  pale  yellow,  but  have  a  broad, 
subterminal,  dusky  ring,  often  about  an  inch  in  width,  and 
leaving  a  pale  point  of  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  whole 
of  the  visible  end  of  the  longer  and  more  slender  quills  is 
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dirty  yellow.  The  hollow  quills  at  the  end  o(  the  tail  are 
dirty  white.  A  distinct  yellowish  collar  encircles  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  and  is  sometimes  very  broad  at  the  lower 
part. 

Five  out  of  six  specimens  which  I  have  examined  agree 
with  the  above  description ;  four  of  them  are  from  Java,  and 
form  part  of  the  collection  in  the  Leyden  Museum ;  a  fifth 
specimen,  in  the  same  collection,  di£fers  in  having  the 
general  hue  black;  in  the  dirty  yellow  of  the  quills  and 
spines  being  replaced  by  an  impure  white,  and  in  having  a 
broad  transverse  white  patch  on  the  under  side  of  the  neck 
near  the  chest.  This  is  perhaps  from  Sumatra,  since  Miiller 
informs  us  that  the  specimens  from  that  island  are  darker 
even  than  those  from  Borneo,  which  latter  are  of  a  deeper  hue 
than  the  Java  specimens.  A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum 
has  a  large  dirty  white  patch  on  the  neck^  iihmediately  in 
front  of  the  chest. 

Inches.  Linet. 

Length  from  tip  of  noie  to  root  of  ttil     ...    20  0 

"     from  noM  to  ear    4  4 

From  upper  portion  of  ear,  about    7 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  naib   2  4 

of  hind  foot  and  nails    3  1 

of  tail,  including  the  hollow  quills, 

about    3  6 

The  skull  of  the  Hystrix  Javanica  has  the  same  elongated 
and  narrow  form  (as  compared  with  that  of  H.  cristata) 
which  we  observe  in  the  skull  of  the  H.  Hodgsonii,  but  it 
difiers  much  in  other  respects  from  the  skull  of  the  last 
mentioned  animal.  Viewing  it  above,  two  striking  difie- 
rences  present  themselves, — the  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
nasal  bones,  and  the  greater  extent  of  the  frontals.  Here 
the  nasal  bones  are  relatively  narrower,  and  they  are  truncated 
behind^  where  they  terminate  in  the  same  transverse  line  as  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  bony  ring,  which  encloses  the  ant- 
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orbital  opening.  The  frontal  process  of  the  intermaxillary 
is  contracted,  and  shorter.  The  palate  is  very  narrow— dis- 
tinctly narrower  than  in  H,  Hodgsonii, 
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The  habits  of  this  animal,  as  recorded  by  Midler,  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  the  H.  Hodgsonii,  They  are  said  to 
live  in  pairs,  in  burrows  in  the  ground,  to  seek  their  food  by 


>  Acamihiim  FlemmgH, 

Aeanthian  Flemingn.   Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  for  Jane  1847 ;  Ann.  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  for  Not.  1847,  vol.  zx.  p.  554. 

The  A,  FUmmgii  is  founded  upon  a  skeleton  of  a  Porcupine  which  died  in 
the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  The  skeleton  was  purchased  for  tbb  British 
Museum  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  informed  Mr.  Gray  that  tbb  aaimal  to  wUoh 
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night,  and  to  be  very  destructive  to  the  maise  crops,  and  the 
potatoes.    Their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

it  bdoDged  had  square  spines,  and  was  destitute  of  a  crest.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Gray's  account  of  this  skeleton,  Mr.  Bartlett  has  learnt  from 
the  persons  connected  with  the  Gardens  referred  to,  that  this  animal  was  a 
hybrid  between  the  Common  Porcupine  and  the  Java  species,  and  that  the 
latter  was  the  male.  The  skull  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  H,  Javaniea : 
it  has  the  same  extent  of  interparietal  bones ;  the  frontals  nearly  agree,  being 
but  a  trifle  shorter ;  the  same  form  of  intermaxillary  bones,  the  same  con- 
tracted palate,  and  an  obtuse  post-orbital  process  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  malar  bone,  as  in  H^.  Javaniea.  The  only  differences  in  the 
two  skulls,  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  are,  that  the  occipital  condyles  are 
broader  (3i'''  in  the  hybrid,  and  2|'"  in  the  H.  Javaniea),  and  that  the  nasal 
bones  are  rather  longer ;  are  rounded  behind  instead  of  being  truncated,  and 
terminate  in  the  same  transverse  line  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the  bony  ring  of 
the  ant-orbital  opening,  instead  of  the  anterior  edge.  The  skeleton  of  the  trunk 
diffiers  from  that  of  A.  Javanieum  in  haTing  the  ribs  broader,  and  m  this 
respect  is  intermediate  between  the  skeletons  of  the  two  parents.  The  fourth 
rib,  which  is  the  broadest,  measures  3)'''  in  width  at  about  an  inch  from  the 
articular  end,  whilst  the  same  rib  in  H.  Javaniea  measures  The  four- 
teenth, or  last  pair  of  ribs,  are  well  developed  in  the  hybrid,  whilst  they  are 
very  small  in  the  H.  Javaniea;  but  this,  I  think,  is  an  accidental  peculiarity  in 
the  latter  animal,  since  the  small  ribs  do  not  correspond  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  body,  one  being  considerably  smaller  than  the  other — the  longest  is  but  15 
lines  in  length.  The  spinous  process  of  the  vertebra  dentaia  has  a  smaller 
antero-posterior  diameter  than  in  H,  Javaniea,  and  is  more  elongated,  and  the 
spinous  process  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  is  about  one-fifth  shorter  than  that 
of  the  second  dorsal,  whilst  in  H.  Javaniea  the  two  processes  in  question  are 
equally  long.  The  lumbar  vertebrs  are  four  in  number,  and  so  are  the  sacral 
in  both  species.  Of  caudal  vertebrs  there  are  17  in  the  hybrid.  They  are 
wanting  in  the  skeleton  of  the  H,  Javaniea, 

A  skeleton  of  a  second  hybrid  between  the  same  pair  of  Porcupines,  agrees 
more  nearly  in  some  respects  with  that  of  the  female  parent,  and  in  others  with 
the  male,  but,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  approaches  most  closely  to  that  of  the 
male  {H.  Javaniea).  The  ribs  are  narrow,  as  in  the  last  mentioned  animal. 
Of  vertebrs,  there  are  14  dorsal,  4  lumbar,  5  sacral,  and  15  caudkl.  The 
skull  diffen  from  that  of  H.  Javaniea  in  being  decidedly  broader,  and  a  trifle 
shorter ;  in  having  the  palate  broader,  and  likewise  the  nasal  bones,  but  these 
bones  terminate  in  the  same  line  as  in  the  H,  Javaniea.  In  the  extent  of  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones  there  is  scarcely  any  difference.  The  admeasure- 
ments of  this  skull  are  given  in  the  fourth  column  of  dimensions. 

The  animal  (which,  as  well  as  the  skeleton,  are  in  the  British  Museum) 
differs  very  little  from  the  A.  Javaniea ;  it  has  the  same  stiff*  and  prickly  spines 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  they  are  strongly  grooved  in  the  same 
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Fossil  species  of  Hysirix. 

Cuvier  refers  to  a  species  of  Hysirix^  a  molar  tooth  found 
in  the  Val  d'Amo ;  and  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Gautley  have 
noticed  remains  of  Porcupines  amongst  their  Sewalik  HiU 
fossils. 

Genus,  Aiherura. 
Aihmura.   Cvyibb,  Rdgne  AoSmtl,  2d  ed.  (1829»  i.  p.  215). 

Hystrieina  proper,  with  the  tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
cylindrical,  of  moderate  thickness,  scaly,  with  scattered, 
small  stiff  bristles  in  the  middle,  and  with  a  large  tuft  of 
long  flat  bristles  on  the  apex ;  ears  snb-oyate,  clothed  with 
small  hairs :  skull  with  the  nasal  cavity  of  moderate  sise. — 
See  PI.  18,  figs.  5  and  6. 

Habitat,  Africa  and  Southern  Asia. 

The  dentition  of  the  species  of  this  genus  can  be  scarcely 
said  to  differ  from  those  of  the  genus  Hysirix :  when  but 
moderately  worn,  the  upper  molars  in  the  Atherura  macroura 
have  three  deep  folds  of  enamel  entering  firom  the  outer  side 
of  the  tooth,  and  one  internal  fold,  as  represented  in  fig.  6  b 
of  PI.  18. 


ATHEBU  RA  FASCICULATA. 
Indian  Brush-tailed  Porcupine. 

Hytirixfueieuiata.        Shaw,  General  Zoology,  ii.  Pu  1,  p.  124  (ISOl). 

GiavAis,  Voyage  de  la  Bonite,  Mammif.  p.  60, 
PI.  11,  figa.  4  to  6  (akuU  and  lower  jaw). 
LePorC'^incdeMalaeea.  Buff.,  Snppl.  tU.  p.  303,  Tab.  77. 

manner ;  but,  abofe  the  ahonldera,  in  tbe  mesial  Una  of  tiie  back,  we  can 
peroeire  a  aliglit  trace  of  tiie  creat,  which  ditHngnidwa  the  taiale  pamt ;  this 
creat  ia  composed  of  very  stiff,  white-pointed  bristles,  which  are  fhnn  tline  to 
fire  inchea  in  length.  In  colonring  the  animal  agreea  Tcry  dosely  with  the 
dark  tartety  of  the  J^.  jMwmUea ;  iU  prefailii^  hue  being  black. 
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Body  for  the  moat  part  covered  with  depressed  spinei^,  which  are 
strongly  channelled  on  the  outer  surface ;  tail,  at  the  root, 
covered  with  similar  spines  ;  in  the  middle  it  has  very  short 
bristles  scattered  on  the  scaly  skin ;  and  at  the  apex  it  is 
provided  with  a  large  tuft  of  long  flattened  bristles :  general 
hue  brown — the  spines  white  at  the  root ;  the  bristles  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  dirty  white,  and  often  dusky  at  the  pobt. 

Inhabits  Siam,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Of  a  Porcupine  agreeing  with  the  A.fasciculata  of  Shaw, 
I  have  examined  four  specimens,  all  of  which  are  from  Siam, 
and  form  part  of  the  Leyden  collection. 

In  general  appearance  the  animal  reminds  one  of  a  large 
Bat,  but  the  head  is  rather  shorter  than  usual  in  the  Bat 
group.  The  ears  are  semi*ovate,  somewhat  emarginated 
behind,  and  have  thin,  scattered  dusky  brown  hairs  (many  of 
them  rather  long)  springing  from  their  surface.  The  hairs 
of  the  moustaches  are  very  long  and  stout,  and  of  a  brown 
hue.  The  extremity  of  the  muzzle  is  entirely  clothed  with 
hairs.  The  feet  are  short ;  and  each  foot  is  provided  with 
five  toes,  but  the  inner  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  extremely  short, 
and  it  has  a  short  rounded  nail ;  the  inner  toe  of  the  hinder 
foot  is  less  short,  and  has  a  larger  nail,  which  is  pointed  like 
the  nails  of  the  other  toes ;  these  are  rather  short,  moderately 
arched,  and  not  veiy  deep,  neither  are  they  much  compressed. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  feet  is  clothed  with  coarse  brown 
hairs;  the  under  surface  is  naked.  The  covering  of  the 
animal  consists  of  depressed  spines,  which  are  flat  on  the 
under  surface,  and  concave  in  the  transverse  direction,  on  the 
upper  surface ;  they  are  sharply  pointed,  and  broadest  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  root :  their  average  length  is  about 
one  inch,  and  their  width,  one  line.  The  spines  on  the  under 
parts,  however,  are  smaller,  and  relatively  narrower.  Mixed 
with  the  spines  on  the  back  are  some  long  and  stout  bristles, 
projecting,  some  of  them,  as  much  as  three  inches  beyond  the 
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spines.  Upon  parting  the  spines  a  very  scanty  growth  of 
fine,  pale  coloured  hairs  is  visible.  The  tail  is  considerably 
shorter  than  the  body,  and  moderately  thick  ;  about  one  inch, 
being  the  basal  portion,  is  covered  with  spines  like  those  on 
the  body ;  beyond  this,  the  organ  is  covered  with  rhombus- 
shaped  scales,  and  presents  numerous  longitudinal  ridges, 
each  scale  being  ridged  along  the  middle.  The  distal  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail  is  provided  with  a  large  tuft  of  flattened 
bristles  (somewhat  resembling  thin  and  narrow  strips  of 
whalebone) ;  they  are  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  of 
a  dirty  white  colour,  but  with  the  tip  sometimes  dusky. 

The  general  tint  of  the  animal  is  yellowish  brown,  freckled 
with  dusky  brown,  especially  on  the  back :  the  spines,  taken 
separately,  are  brown-white  at  the  root,  and  become  gradually 
darker  to  the  point:  the  points  of  the  spines  on  the  back  aro 
very  dark,  being  of  a  blackish  brown  colour.  The  long  and 
stout  bristles  which  are  mixed  with  the  spines  on  the  back 
are  similarly  coloured. 


Inches.  Lines, 


Length  from  tip  of  dom  to  root  of  tail 

..  18 

0 

**     from  note  to  ear   

2 

3 

of  ear  

6 

**     of  tail,  not  inclnding  the  toft 

7 

6 

'*     of  fore  fbot   

1 

7 

*•     of  hind  foot  

2 

2 

Atherura  macroura. 

Hy9iriM  mtusnmrm.  Lufif.,  Syrt.  Nat.  12th  ed.  p.  77  (1766). 

«  SoHmu.,  Saogth.     p.  607,  PI.  170  (1792). 

<•  Shaw,  Gen.  ZooL  iL  Pt.  1,  p.  9,  PL  124  (1801). 

'<    fiueieulaia.  Gkat,  fig.  in  lUnatr.  of  Indian  Zoology. 

PoreuM  aeuleaiut,  &c.  Skba,  Theaanmi,  L  p.  84,  PI.  52,  fig.  1  (aaimal), 

andfig.  2(endoftiietaU). 

Long-i4dUd  Poraqmu.  Pbhmamt,  Syn.  of  Qnadr.  p.  263  (1771). 

Body  for  the  most  part  covered  with  flattened  spines,  whidi 
are  grooved  along  the  outer  soiftce ;  those  on  the  hmder 
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part  of  the  back  long,  being  about  four  inches  in  length, 
and  having  nearly  a  square  section :  mixed  with  the  spines 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  are  some  very  long  spiny 
bristles,  the  exposed  ends  of  which  are  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour :  scales  on  the  tail  nearly  square,  and  behind 
each  scale  springs  a  small  stiff  spine,  and  several  very  short 
bristles ;  apex  of  the  tail  provided  with  a  large  tuft  of  flat 
bristles,  which  are  spirally  twisted,  and  alternately  contracted 
and  expanded :  upper  parts  of  the  animal  deep  brown ;  sides 
of  the  body  freckled  with  brown  and  dirty  yellow ;  abdomen 
dirty  yellow ;  feet  dark  brown ;  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
dirty  white. 

Inhabits  Sumatra  ? 

The  above  are  the  principal  peculiarities  of  an  animal 
which  I  saw  in  the  Leyden  Museum.  According  to  my  notes 
it  was  larger  than  either  of  four  specimens  of  the  A.fascicu- 
lata  from  Siam,  and  differed  in  having  the  spines  much 
longer,  especially  those  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  some 
of  which  were  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  It  differed,  more- 
over, in  having  the  spiny  bristles — which  spring  from  the 
same  parts  (some  of  which  were  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
length) — of  a  yellowish  white  colour — at  least  their  exposed 
ends';  in  having  the  tail  proportionately  shorter S  and  in  the 
form  of  the  flattened  bristles  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  these 
being  alternately  contracted  and  expanded^:  these  bristles 
measured  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  they  were, 

'  The  notes  referred  to,  state  that  all  four  of  the  Siam  specimens  alliided  to 
agreed  in  having  the  tail  relatively  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  this  animal ; 
that  they  all  had  the  flat  bristles  at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  uniform  width — not 
alternately  contracted  and  expanded ;  and  the  long  spiny  bristles  of  the  back 
were  brown. 

'  This  peculiarity  is  particularly  noticed  by  Seba,  who,  moreover,  figures  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  tail  to  show  the  curious  modification  of  the  hairs  or 
bristles  forming  the  tuft  on  that  part.  Seba  attributes  irridescent  colours  to 
the  animal—perhaps  his  specimen  was  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  was  wet  wfacA 
examined. 
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most  of  them,  three  quarters  of  a  line  in  width  in  the  ex* 
panded  parts.  The  hairs  of  the  moustaohes  were  immensely 
long,  some  of  them  as  much  as  seven  inches  in  length.  Its 
dimensions  are — 

Leyden  Miueom.    Brit  Una. 
Inches.  Ubm.  IndieB.  lAam, 
From  tip  of  noM  to  root  of  tail      ...    20      0       16  3 

**    ditto  to  ear    2  11 

"    ofear   8^  8 

*'    of  tail,  not  indading  the  toft  ...     7      9         7  6 

«    of  fore  foot    1     10  18 

*<    of  hind  ditto    2     11         2  b 

I  add  the  dimensions  of  a  second  specimen,  clearly  refer- 
rible  to  the  same  species,  wliich  is  contained  in  the  British 
Museum  collection.  It  is  an  immature  animal,  having  but 
three  molar  teeth  developed  on  each  side  of  its  jaws ;  but 
agrees  with  the  Leyden  specimen  in  having  long  spines,  with 
nearly  a  square  section,  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  in 
having  the  interspersed  very  long  bristles  almost  entirely 
whitish,  and  in  having  those  forming  the  tuft  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  flattened,  and  alternately  contracted  and  expanded, 
but  the  expanded  parts  are  narrower,  being  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  line  in  width,  and  generally  less ;  and  there 
are  many  interspersed  simple  bristles.  The  ordinary  spines  are 
white  at  the  base,  and  dusky  brown  at  the  apex ;  or,  many  of 
them,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  have  the  basal  half 
white,  a  short  white  point,  and  the  intermediate  space  dusky 
brown.  The  longer  spines  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  are 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  lengthy  nearly  square,  but  rather 
broader  than  deep,  and  strongly  grooved  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  still  longer  stout  bristles  on  the  same  part, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  are  some  of  them  entirely  dirty 
white,  and  some  of  the  same  pale  hue,  but  with  a  browniah 
space,  of  no  great  extent,  near  the  middle.  The  under 
parts  of  the  animal  are  of  a  dirty  yellowish  white  colour, 
if  we  except  the  chest,  which  is  somewhat  sufiiised  with 
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brown.  Very  stout,  but  short,  pointed  bristles  spring  from 
between  the  square  scales  on  the  tail,  and  these  are  for  the 
most  part  dusky  ;  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  organ  is  white. 
The  very  long  hairs  of  the  moustaches  are  some  of  them 
entirely  dusky  brown,  and  some  dirty  white,  but  most  of  them 
with  the  basal  half  (excepting  quite  at  the  root,  where  they 
are  pale)  brown,  and  the  apical  half,  dirty  white :  long  bristles 
spring  from  the  cheeks.  About  one- third  of  the  tail  is  covered 
with  spines  like  those  on  the  body.  The  native  country  of 
this  specimen  is  not  known  ^ 

The  skull  of  the  specimen  last  described  differs  much  from 
a  cranium  figured  in  the  Voyage  de  la  Bonite  (PI.  1 1,  figs.  4 
and  5)  under  the  name  Hystrix  macroura.  Although  be- 
longing to  an  immature  animal,  the  length  of  the  skull  in 
the  British  Museum,  measured  from  the  posterior  root  of  the 
zygoma,  to  the  front  of  the  incisor,  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
adult  skull  represented  in  the  figures  above  referred  to,  and 
hence  we  must  conclude  that  the  British  Museum  cranium  would 
have  been  longer  than  the  adult  one,  had  the  animal  to  which 
it  belonged,  lived  to  attain  to  maturity.  The  immature  skull 
is  much  narrower  (viz.  3  lines)  than  the  mature  one;  the 
distance  between  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ring,  which  encloses 
the  ant-orbital  opening,  is  greater  by  If  lines,  whilst  the 
zygomatic  arch  is  shorter.  The  most  striking  differences, 
however,  are  noticeable  in  the  zygoma.  The  process  of  the 
intermaxilllary  which  encloses  the  ant-orbital  opening,  is 
represented  in  the  figures  in  the  Voyage  de  la  Bonite y  as  being 
compressed  from  before  backwards,  whilst  in  the  British 
Museum  cranium  the  same  process  presents  a  broad  outer 

'  Dr.  Miiller  states  that  the  Hyttruc  macroura  (bat  under  this  name  I 
suspect  he  includes  the  animals  which  have  reoeired  the  names  macroura  and 
faaciculaia)  generally  inhabits  the  main  land,  that  it  appears  to  be  tolerably 
abundant  in  Siam»  and  is  found  likewise  at  Malacca.  In  the  Archipelago  it 
ia  apparently  confined  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  most  of  the  specimens 
which  came  under  hia  notice  having  been  from  the  district  of  Palembang. 
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surface  (full  two  lines  in  width),  and  is  narrower  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Here  the  malar  bone  is  three  times  as  deep  under 
the  orbit  as  it  is  behind,  where  it  joins  the  zygomatic  process 
of  the  temporal  bone ;  whilst  in  the  "Bonite**  specimen  the 
malar  bone  is  a  trifle  narrower  in  front  than  behind ;  there  is 
no  trace  of  a  post-orbital  process  to  the  frontal  bone,  which 
is  so  distinct  in  the  figures ;  neither  is  the  frontal  bone  con- 
tracted behind.  The  palate  is  deeply  emarginated  behind. — 
See  PI.  18,  fig.  6  a. 

I  strongly  suspect  the  skull  figured  in  tlie  "  Bonite**  will  be 
found  to  belong  to  the  Atherura  fasciculata.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  cranium  removed  from  the  specimen  of  A.  max 
croura  in  the  British  Museum,  are  as  folUows :  — 

Inches.  Unet. 

From  the  front  incisors  to  the  hinder  root  of 


the  sygoma    2  3 

Width  from   outer  snr&ce  of  sygomatic 

arches    1  6| 

«      between  orhiU    1  Of 

Length  of  nasal  bones   9} 

WxdKh  of  ditto,  behind    h\ 

"       "      in  front    5i 

Length  of  frontal  bones    1  3 

"     of  sygomatic  arch    1  3^ 

From  front  of  incisor  to  first  molar  ...  1  0| 
Width  of  palate  between  the  second  pair  of 

molars    2J 


ATHERURA  AFRICANA- 
African  Brush-tailed  Porcupine. 

Atherwra  AfnetoMi.  G»ay,  Amuds  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist  fat  Dec  1842, 
Tol.  X.  p.  261  ;  and  for  Nov.  1847,  j6L  xx. 
p.  355. 

"     fueieulaia.    Bbnmbtt,  Gardens  and  Meni^erie  of  the  Zooologieal 

Society,  i.  p.  175. 

Body  covered  with  depressed  spines;  long  spines  interspersed 
with  the  ordinary  spines  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back» 
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having  nearly  a  round  section,  besides  very  long  spiny 
bristles  :  tail  spiny  at  the  base,  scaly  in  the  middle,  and  with  a 
tuft  of  long  flat  bristles,  which  are  alternately  expanded  and 
contracted.— Skull,  PI.  18,  fig.  5. 

Inhabits  the  west  coast  of  AMca  (Sierra  Leone  and  Fernando  Po.) 

A  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
which  is  the  original  of  Mr.  Bennett's  description  in  his 
work  above  quoted,  has  the  ordinary  spines  on  the  body  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  or  some  an  inch  and  eight 
lines,  and  very  nearly  a  line  and  a  half  in  width  :  they  are 
flat  beneath,  and  concave  in  the  transverse  direction,  above, 
and  very  sharply  pointed.  The  under  surface  of  their  apical 
end  is  thickly  studded  with  exceedingly  minute  prickles,  the 
points  of  which  are  directed  forwards ;  these  prickles  make 
their  appearance  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point,  and  may 
be  traced  nearly  half  way  down  the  spine  ;  the  lower  half  is 
smooth.  On  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  there  are  many  large 
spines,  measuring  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  two 
lines  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part,  and  these  have  nearly  a 
round  section.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  flexible  spines, 
or  spiny  bristles,  which  are  still  longer :  they  have  a  round 
section,  and  are  about  a  line  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part, 
which  is  immediately  above  the  root.  The  general  colour  is 
brown ;  on  the  back,  dusky  brown :  the  spines  are  dirty  white 
at  the  root,  and  shaded  through  brown  to  brown-blacky  which 
is  the  colour  of  the  point.  On  the  sides  of  the  body  many  of 
the  spines  are  tipped  with  white  ;  brown  below  the  point,  and 
white  at  the  root.  The  under  parts  are  brownish  white,  but 
there  is  a  brown  patch  on  the  chest.  The  very  long  hairs  of 
the  moustaches  are  most  of  them  whitish  at  the  root,  and 
brown  beyond.    The  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  white. 
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ZooL  See. 

Zool.  Socjerit.  Mus. 

Int.  linet. 

Ina. 

Lines. 

Ins.  Lines. 

Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  ... 

14 

3 

9 

6 

16  0 

"     of  tail,  not  indnding  the  toft 

5 

6 

3 

2 

7  0 

of  ditto,  indading  the  toft   

7 

5 

6 

6 

"     of  fore  foot  

1 

6 

1  10 

"     of  hind  ditto   

2 

3 

2  8 

"     from  note  to  ear  

2 

3 

"     of  ear  

9 

The  admeasurements  in  the  second  column  are  from  a 
smaller  specimen,  which  is  preserved  in  spirit,  the  larger  one 
being  stuffed.  In  this  small  specimen  (which  no  doubt  is 
immature),  the  longest  spines  on  the  back  are  not  more  than 
If  inches  in  length,  and  1  line  in  width  ;  they  are  depressed, 
and  have  a  broad  and  deep  channel  along  the  upper  surface. 
On  the  back  are  interspersed  some  stout  bristles,  which  are 
some  of  them  upwards  of  four  inches  in  length.  The 
curiously  modified  hairs,  or  bristles,  forming  the  tuft  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  are  about  2^  inches  in  length  :  they  are  flat, 
and  the  apical  third  part  of  each  bristle  is  dilated  to  a  width 
of  about  1  line,  or  sometimes  rather  more,  but  the  width 
gradually  decreases  to  the  point ;  below  this  part  the  bristle 
is  twice  dilated,  but  less  so  than  on  the  apical  third ;  the 
intermediate  parts  are  very  slender.  This  specimen  is  from 
Sierra  Leone. 

I  also  add  the  admeasurements  of  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  from  Fernando  Po. 

The  skull  of  the  A.  AJricana  presents  many  well-marked 
points  of  distinction  when  compared  with  that  of  H,/asciculaia^ 
and  with  that  of  A.  macroura,  as  represented  in  the  figure  in 
the  Voyiige  de  la  Bonite,  The  fiacial  part  is  less  attenuated, 
and  the  hinder  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  more  expanded 
both  laterally  and  superiorly,  the  palate  is  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  the  posterior  edge  of  the  last  molar  teeth, 
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and  it  is  truncated  behind. — See  PI.  18,  fig.  6  a.  Com- 
pared with  the  skull  of  A,  fasciculata,  there  are  other  diffe- 
rences worthy  of  note  :  thus,  the  orbital  portion  of  the 
lachrymal  bone  is  twice  as  much  extended  in  the  vertical 
direction,  whilst  the  facial  surface  is  much  smaller ;  the  upper 
root  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  is 
more  expanded,  and  convex  (instead  of  being  flat)  externally ; 
and  the  malar  runs  up  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  orbit,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  A ,  fasciculata :  the  distance  between  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  malar  bone  and  the  front  edge  of  the  ant-orbital  arch  is 
much  less  in  the  larger  skull  of  A,  Africana^  than  in  the 
smaller  skull  of  A,  fasciculata,  being  2 J  lines  in  the  former, 
and  3^  in  the  latter.  The  cranium  is  figured  of  two-thirds 
of  the  natural  size — see  PL  18,  fig.  5 :  it  is  fully  adult. 


Inches.  Line*. 


Length  of  skaU   

4 

0 

Width  of  ditto  

2 

0 

between  orbits   

1 

4 

Length  of  nasal  bones  

1 

0* 

Width  of  ditto  behind   

n 

*'        *•      in  front   

Length  of  frontal  bones,  measured  in  the 

mesial  line  

1 

7 

Width  of  terminal  portion  of  nasal  process 

of  intermaxillary   

3 

Length  of  sygomatic  arch  

1 

7t 

«     of  malar  bone   

1 

2 

Height  of  ditto,  in  front   

6i 

*'        "        immediately  in  front  of  the 

tygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. .  • 

1 

Width  of  incisors   

3J 

From  incisor  to  molar  teeth  

1 

0* 

Length  of  four  upper  molars,  taken  together 

9 

Width  of  palate  between  the  molAr  teeth    . . . 

3i 

4ft0 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Hystricida. 

In  the  following  tables  asterisks  are  introduced  opposite 
the  names  of  the  species  in  those  columns  which  are  headed 
by  the  names  of  the  districts  which  such  species  are  known 
to  inhabit :  thus,  the  first  mentioned  species  {Dolichotis 
Patachonica)  is  found  in  La  Plata  and  Patagonia ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  in  no  other  parts.  Upon  inspecting  these 
tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Hyntri- 
cidUs  is  Brazil  ;  that  those  which  I  have  given  reasons 
for  regarding  as  the  lowest  species  of  the  group,  are  either 
found  at  great  elevations  on  the  Andes,  or  in  the  more  southern 
portions  of  the  continent;  that  the  species  of  the  typical 
division,  the  Echimyitia,  almost  entirely  occur  in  the  central 
parts  of  South  America ;  but  that  this  division  has  representa- 
tives from  Cuba  in  the  north,  down  to  the  soutliem  portions  of 
Chile^  The  Cercolahina  are  also  chiefly  central,  but  extend 
as  far  north  as  Mexico ;  and  a  somewhat  aberrant  form  {Ere- 
thizon)  is  found  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America. 
The  Dasyproctina  have  a  tendency  to  increase  in  number  in  the 
northern  parts  of  South  America,  and  extend  into  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  The  two  aquatic  species  Myopotamus 
Coypus  and  Hydrochoerus  Capybara  have  each  a  very  wide 
range. 

The  Old  World  Porcupines^  though  belonging  to  the  same 
great  family  type  {Hystricida)^  decidedly  exhibit  a  very 
aberrant  modification  of  that  type. 

'  It  ii  to  thif  MCtion  that  belong  the  two  moit  ffngulir  exoeptiont  In  the 
diftribntkm  of  the  fiunOy — I  allode  to  the  P0trofmjf9  tfpiemt  end  AmlmcoduM 
Swmderiamu,  both  of  which  are  found  in  Afrioa. 
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Plate  2.  SkuU  and  lower  jaw  of  Lepus  and  Lagomys,  natural  size  ; 
named  on  the  plate. 

Plate  4,  Fig.  1 .  Skull  of  Dolichotis  Patachonica,  half  the  natural 
size;  fig.  la,  lower  jaw  of  ditto;  fig.  16,  first 
and  third  lower  molars,  the  former  magnified.^ 
Fig.  2b.  First  and  second  right  upper  molars  of  Cavia 

{Cerodon)  rupestris. 
Fig.  36.  Left  upper  molars  of  Hydrochcerus  Capybara, 

natural  size. 
Fig.  3c.  Left  upper  molars  of  lower  jaw. 
Fig.  4.  First  and  second  right  upper  molars  of  Cavia 
Cobaya. 

Plate  6,  Fig.  1 .  First  and  second  lower  molars  of  Cavia  (Cerodon) 
rupestris. 

Fig.  2.  Ditto  of  Cavia  {Cerodon),  A.  1 ;  most  probably 

the  Cavia  Jlavidens  of  Brandt. 
Fig.  3.  Second  upper  molar  of  Cavia  (Cerodon)  SpixH, 
Fig.  4.  First  and  second  lower  molars  of  ditto. 
Fig.  5.  Second uppermolarofCat^(C^oi2tm)J9o/fmeiim. 
Fig.  6.  First  and  second  lower  molars  of  ditto. 
Fig.  7.  Second  upper  molar  of  Oavta  (OmM/ofi)^ti#/ra/tf. 

>  By  miftake  marked  Fl.  16  on  tbe  eiriier  imprearioni  struck  off.  Hate  16 
(conreeUy  to  munbered)  contains  the  sknll  of  Myopotamu»  Cmunyi^  fte. 
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Plate  6,  Fig.  8.  First  and  second  lower  molars  of  ditto. 
Fig.  9.  Ditto  of  Carta  Aperea, 

Reference  to  the  above  teeth  is  made  in  the 
text  at  pp.  163  and  184. 
Fig.  10.  Palatal  view  of  skull  of  Cavia  (Cerodon),  A.  1. 
Fig.  1 1 .  Ditto,  and  upper  view  of  skull  of  Cavia  (Cerodon) 
Spixii, 

Fig.  12.  Palatal  view  of  skull  of  Cavia  (Cerodon)  Boli- 
viensut. 

Fig.  13.  Ditto  of  Cavia  (Cerodon)  Australis. 

All  the  above  figures  are  of  the  natural  size : 
side  views  of  most  of  these  skulls  will  be 
found  in  Plate  10. 

Plate  6a,  Fig.  1 .  Side  view  of  the  head  of  an  Agouti  (Daayprocta), 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  (ex- 
plained at  p.  1 5 1 ) .  a  a,  is  the  masseter  muscle ; 
h,  the  temporal  muscle ;  d^  a  portion  of  the 
digastric ;  e,  the  iufra-orbital  nerve. 

Fig.  2.  Side  view  of  the  head  of  the  Viscacha  (Lagosto- 
mus  trichodactylus). 

Fig.  3.  Ditto,  with  portions  of  the  masseter  muscle 
removed  to  show  the  inferior  layers  of  this 
muscle,  and  to  expose  the  comparatively  small 
temporal  muscle,  b. 

Fig.  4.  View  of  the  under  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
same  animal,  a,  the  masseter  muscle ;  c, 
the  pterygoid  muscles ;  </,  the  digastric. 
a*,  in  the  above  figures,  is  a  portion  of  the 
masseter  muscle  which  passes  through  the 
sub-orbital  (or  here,  from  its  position,  ant- 
orbital)  opening. 

Fig.  5.  Side  view  of  the  head  of  Capromys  pilorides, 
half  the  natural  size. 

Fig.  5a.  Front  view  of  the  muzzle  of  ditto  ;  natural  size. 

Fig.  6,  Side  view  of  the  head  of  Cercolabea  prehensilis; 
half  natural  size. 
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Plate  6a,  Fig.  6a.  Front  view  of  nmzzle  of  ditto. 

Fig.  7.  Front  view  of  muzzle  of  Atherura  J/ricana, 
Fig.  8.  Ditto  of  Lagostamua  trichodactylus. 

In  the  above-named  animals,  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  muzzle  is  entirely  clothed  with 
small  Telvet-like  hairs. 
Fig.  9.  Front  view  of  muzzle  of  Cricetomys  Gambtanus. 

Here  the  part  left  white  on  the  figure  is  naked. 
Pig.  9a.  Nostril  of  the  same  animal,  enlarged. 
Tig.  10.  Ear  of  Lagostomua  trichodactylus,  half  the 
natural  size. 

Plate  Bf  Fig.  1 .  Skull  and  lower  jaw  of  Habrocoma  Bennettii. 
Fig.  2  and  2a.  „  Octodan  Degna. 

Fig.  3  and  26.         „  Octodan  Bridpetii. 


Fig.  4.  „  Schigodm  fuacua. 

Fig.  5.  „  Ctenomys  Magellanieus 

(from  Mr.  Bennett's  fig.) 
Fig.  6.  „  Ctenomys  Braziliensii. 

Tig.  7.  M  Spalaeoput  Poeppigii. 


All  the  above  skulls  are  of  the  natural  size. 

Plate  10,  Fig.  8.  Skull  and  dentition  of  Plagiodmtia  tBdmm, 
copied  (half  the  natural  size)  firom  F.  Guvier'a 
figure. 

PUUe  10*,  Fig.  la.  First  and  second  rig^t  upper  molars  of 
CMnckiUa  lamgera. 
Fig.  3.  Skull  and  lower  jaw  of  LagoetomMS  tricko- 
dactylut,  two-thirds  the  natural  size.  The 
renudning  figures  are  of  the  natural  aitt. 


Plaie\2.  SkuU  and  lower  jaw  of  C^pnMiiy«p»2or^ 
the  natural  siie. 
Fig.  6.  Rrst  and  second  right  lower  molars  magnified. 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 


Plate  14,  Fig.  1.  Skeleton  of  Ca|)r(my«|n^orui^«,  reduced  in  sue. 


See  p.  291. 

cr.  the  cranium. 

r.  radiuB. 

cv.  cervical  vertebrae. 

cp.  carpuB. 

dv.  dorsal  vertebrae. 

mc.  metacarpus 

rb,  ribs. 

pL  phalanges. 

/p.  lumbar  vertebrae. 

pv,  pelvis. 

w,  sacral  vertebrae. 

/.  femur. 

cdv.  caudal  vertebrae. 

p.  patella. 

«.  scapula. 

t,  tibia. 

cL  clavicle. 

fb,  fibula. 

A.  humerus. 

tr,  tarsus. 

u.  ulna. 

mt,  metatarsus. 

Fig.  2.  Carpus,  and  part  of  metacarpus,  of  Myopotanmu 
Coypua. 
sc.  I.  scaphoid  and  lunare 
joined. 
c.  cuneiform. 
pa.  pisiform. 
tm.  trapezium. 
is.  trapezoides. 
m.  magnum. 
un.  unciforme. 
*.  supernumerary  bone. 


f .  supernumerary 
bone. 

mc.  1.  metacarpal'of  the 

thumb. 
mc.  2.  do.  fore-finger. 
mc.3.  do.  middle  finger. 
mc.  4.  do.  fourth  finger, 
mc.  5.  do.  fifth  finger. 


Fig.  3.  Tarsus,  and  part  of  metatarsus,  of  Myopotamui 
Coypua. — See  page  303. 

c.  2.  middle  or  second 


cm.  calcaneum. 
a.  astragalus. 
cb.  cuboides. 
II.  naviculare. 

supemomerarybone, 
or  perhaps  a  dis- 
memberment of  the 
09  nameulare. 
c.  1.  internal  or  first  cunei- 
form. 


cuneiform. 

c.  3.  external  or  third 
cuneiform. 

1  to  5.  metataml 
bones  of  the  first 
(or  inner)  to  the 
fifth  toes. 
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Plmte  16,  Fig.  1.  Skull  oi  Myopoiamus  Corpus,  half  the  naturd 
size. 

Fig.  la.  Occiput  of  the  same. 

Fig.  16.  Third  right  upper  molar  of  ditto. 

Fig.  Ic.  Second  right  lower  molar  of  ditto. 

Fig.  2.  Skull  of  Cercomys  cunieulariua.     From  M.  F. 

Cuvicr's  figure. 
Fig.  2a.  Left  upper  molar  teeth  of  ditto. 
Fig.  3.  Skull  oiDactyUmys  typut.  From  M.  F.  Curier's 

figure. 

Fig.  3a.  Upper  mokrs  of  the  left  nde  of  the  jaw  of  ditto. 
Fig.  36.  Lower  molars  of  the  left  side  of  ditto. 
Fig.  4.  Skull  of  Loncheres  eristata. 
Fig.  4a.  Second  right  upper  molar  of  ditto. 
Fig.  46.  Second  right  lower  molar  of  ditto. 
Fig.  5.  Skull  of  a  species  of  Echimys,  from  Bolivia,) 
natural  size. 

Fig.  6.  Left  upper  molar  teeth  of  Echimys  Cayennensis, 

^  *niis  skuU  agrees  so  closely  in  siie  and  proportions,  and  the  animal  itself 
•gprwi  so  well  with  M.  Pictet's  description  of  the  Eekimys  inermii,  that  I  think  it 
mnst  be  of  the  same  spedes,  although  the  Bolivian  animal  has  no  tafl — it  has  pro- 
bably been  lost  through  some  accident. 

In  general  tint,  the  Bolivian  Echimys  is  rather  brighter  than  the  common  rat 
(ITm  decumamwt)^  there  being  a  greater  admixture  of  yellow  in  the  cdooring ;  and 
the  yellow  is  somewhat  richer.  The  fur  is  rather  more  harsh  to  the  touch ;  it  is 
of  moderate  length,  and  composed  of  soft  hairs,  and  others  which  are  somewhat 
bristly.  The  latter  are  confined  to  the  upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  body,  avenge 
about  an  inch  in  length,  are  depressed,  distinctly  grooved  on  the  upper  sur&ce,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  width ;  they  terminate  in  long  slender  points.  Hie 
fur  on  the  upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  animal  is  pencilled  with  rich  yellow  asd 
dusky  bladi ;  on  the  sides  of  the  body  the  yellow  prevails.  The  hairs  are  grcj- 
white  at  the  root.  The  whole  of  the  under-parts  are  white,  the  hairs  being  mii. 
formly  white  to  the  root.  The  fore-legs  are  of  an  extremely  pale  ashy-brawn 
externally;  the  fbre-iiBet  white,  not  quite  pure.  The  hind-feet  are  ashy-white; 
immediately  above  the  heel  the  hairs  are  somewhat  dusky.  The  ears  are  very  spa- 
ring dothed  with  fine  hairs,  and  rather  smaller  than  in  the  £.  GqreoBSBBB;  the 
fbre-feet  are  largor,  the  hinder  atootor,  but  ihorfcer.  The  hairs  of  the  mtiMtifiliiMja 
brown,  or,  some  of  them,  white.  Nails  white.  The  specimen  it  a  male,  end 
measures,  from  the  noee  to  the  rump,  V  height  of  ear,  8^;  length  of  fion- 
foot  and  nails,  11'";  of  hind-foot  and  naik,  I''  from  heel  to  end  of  mil  of 
inner  toe,  1"  1*'". 


EXPLANATION  OF  THB  PLATES. 
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Plate  16,  Fig.  6a.  Left  lower  mokn  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7  and  7a.  Skull  and  lower  jaw  of  Carterodan 

sulciderUf  natural  sixe. 
Fig.  7b.  Second  right  upper  molar  of  ditto. 
Fig.  7c.  Incisor  tooth  of  ditto,  H  natural  sixe. 
Fig.  8.  Skull  of  Petromys  typicuB^  natural  size. 
Fig.  8a.  Second  right  upper  molar  of  ditto. 
Fig.  9.  Skull  of  ^ti/aco<fti«  i9u^Wmaiiu«»  two-thirds  the 

natural  size. 
Fig.  96.  Second  left  upper  molar  of  ditto. 
Fig.  9c.  Incisor  tooth  of  ditto. 

Plate  1 8y  Fig.  1 .  SkuU  of  Chatomys  subspinotus,  two-thirds  the 
natural  size. 
Fig.  la.  Second  right  upper  molar  of  ditto. 
Fig.  lb.  Second  right  lower  of  ditto. 

Plate  IS,  Fig.  2.  Skull  of  Cereolabet  prehefuUis  (helow  the 
natural  size).    Copied  firom  Brandt's  figure. 

Fig.  3.  Skull  of  Cercolabes  insidiants,  ditto  ditto. 

Fig.  3a.  First  and  second  right  upper  molars  of  Cereo- 
labet  pallida. 

Fig.  4.  Right  fore-foot  of  CereolabeM  Nova-Hitpanue, 
slightly  enlarged.  The  corresponding  hones 
are  marked  with  the  same  letters  as  in  the 
foot  represented  on  Plate  14,  Fig.  3.  The 
hones  marked  *  and  are  supernumerary 
hones. 

Fig.  5.  SkuU  of  Jtherura  Jfrieana,  two-thirds  the 
natural  size. 

fig.  5a.  Posterior  portion  of  the  palate  of  ditto,  natural 
size. 

Fig.  6.  Skull  of  Jtherura  fascieulata,  two-thirds  the 
natural  size. 

Fig.  6.  Posterior  portion  of  palate  of  ditto,  natural  size. 
Fig.  66.  Second  right  upper  molar. 
Plate  18,  Fig.  7.  Skull  of  Dasyprocta  Aetmehi^  two-thirds  the 
natural  size. 
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Fig.  7a.  Second  right  upper  molar  of  ditto. 
Tig.  7b.  Ditto  ditto,  much  worn. 
Rg.  8.  Sknll  of  CalogenyM  Paea,  three-ae? enthi  the 
natural  aize. 

Fig.  8a.  Third  and  fourth  upper  molars  natural  aixe. 
Fig.  86.  Third  and  fourth  lower  molara,  natural  aixe. 
Plate  20,  Fig.  1.  Skull  oiHysirix  eriitata. 

Fig.  2.  Skull  of  Hystrix  hirnttiroitrii,  Tel  leueunu. 
Fig.  3.  Skull  of  Hystrix  HodgmmU. 
Fig.  4.  Sknll  of  Hystrix  Javaniea. 

The  above  four  akulla  are  repreaented  of  half 
the  natural  aize. 


ADDITIONS  AND  COEEECTIONS. 

Pkge  155,  line  8,  for  "  depth,"  read  "  nidth." 
„   168,  „  9  from  bottom,  ^  "marirad  «  in  figs.  1,  2,  4,  &c."  4M  "of 
PUtc  6." 

„  177,  „  1,  under  the  dimenmoiia./w  "  PL  6,  fig.  8,"  read  "  PI.  6,  fig.  12." 
„  265,  „  6  from  bottom,  far  "  S.  lit.  about  75,"  read  "  S.  kt.  about  85." 
„   281,  The  dimeniioni  in  the  fint  column  are  those  of  the  BkuU  (PL  10*, 

fig.  4)  of  "  Ctetum^e  BoUvieiuit;*  not  "  C,  BranUenni." 
„   888,         The  letters  referred  to  in  the  foot-note  were  accidentally  omitted 

when  lettering  the  piste. 
»    —    >,  2,  far  "figs.  1  and  1a,"  read  "figs.  6  and  fiL^^llie  plate  in 

some  copies  is  numbered  16;  eee  Bzplanation  of  Plates. 
„    —       11.       "  PI.  16.  fig.  1*."  read  "  PI.  16,  fig.  6a." 
„   884,  „  4,  instead  of  "  without  including  the  tail,"  it  sMould  no  doM  be 

"including  the  taU." 
ti   849,  „  8  of  dtagnosis,/or  "  without  any  admixture  of  soft  hairs,"  read 

"  without  any  admixture  of  stiiT  hairs." 
„   850,  The  reference-mark  for  the  foot-note  jAMtf^odM  alter  the 

name  "aniricola,"  whidi  ooenrs  fimr  Mnes  abofe. 
«   861,  „  5, /or  "pterygoids,"  f^"pteiygoid." 


END  OP  VOL.  II. 
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Cider,  WineH,  Spirituous  Liquors,  Coffee,  Tea,  Chocolate,  Sugar,  Honey, 
I^zengcH.  Cheese,  Vinegar,  Pickles,  Anchovy  Sauce  and  Paste,  Catsup,  Olive 
(Salad)  Oil,  Pepper,  Mustanl.    12mo.  London,  1848    .  .  .   0   6  0 

MnUer.  Principles  of  Physics  and  Meteorology.  By  J.  MuUer,  M.D.  lUnatFated 

with  530  Wood-cuts,  and  2  coloured  Plates,  8vo.  London,  1847     .  .   0  18  0 

Nichol.  Astronomy  Htiitorically  and  Scientifically  developed,  showing  the  Rise  of 
the  Science  from  its  Growth,  and  the  Character  of  the  illustrious  Men  who  have 
contributed  to  it.  By  J.  P.  Nichol,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Im  ike 
prcst. 

  Our  Planetary  System,  its  Order  and  Phytical  Structure.  12mo.  With 

Wood-cuts.    London,  1850  .  .  .  .  .   0   6  6 

 Views  of  the  Grander  Revolutions  of  our  Globe.  12mo.  With  Woodcuts. 

London,  1850  .  .  •  .066 

  The  Annngcmcnt  of  the  Fixed  Stars.   ]2mu.  With  Pistes,   in  ike 

pretM, 
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Quekett  (J.)    Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope.  Illustrated 

with  Steel  and  M'ood  Engravings,  8vo.  London,  1848    .  .  .    1    1  0 
  A  few  copies,  with  the  plates  coloured    .            .  .220 

— —  Practical  Treatise  on  Minute  Injection,  and  the  Application  of  the 
Microscope  to  Diseased  Structure.  8to.  Illustrated  with  Engraved  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    In  the  pre»». 

fiegnault.    An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Crystallography,  Illustrated  with  108 

Wood  Engravings,  printed  on  black  ground.  8vo.  London,  1848  .  .    0    3  0 

Ueiohenbach  (Baron  Charles).  Physico-Physiological  Researches  on  the 
Dynamics  of  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Heat,  Light,  Crystallization,  and 
Chemisra,  in  their  Relations  to  Vital  Force.  The  complete  Work  from  the 
German  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  a  Preface  and  Critical  Notes,  by  John 
AsHBURNBR,  M.D.    8vo.  With  Woodcuts  and  One  Plate.    London,  1850  .0  15  0 

fiichardson.  Geology  for  Beginners ;  comprising  a  Familiar  Exposition  of 
the  Elements  of  Geology  and  its  Associate  Sciences,  Mineralogy,  Fossil  Con- 
chology,  Fossil  Botany,  and  Paleontology.  By  G.  F.  Richardson,  F.G.S.  2nd 
Edition,  post  8vo.  with  251  Woodcuts,  1843   .  .  .  .    0  10  6 

Sioliardsoil  and  Ronalds.  Metallurgy  ;  and  the  Chemistry  of  the  Metals. 
In  3  vols.  8vo.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    In  the  press. 

Stars  and  the  Earth.  The  stars  and  the  Earth ;  or.  Thoughts  upon  Space, 
Time,  and  Eternitv.  4th  Edition,  Eighth  thousand,  2  Parts  in  1,  18mo. 
London,  1850  .     '        .  .  .  .  .020 

Stephens.    Manual  of  Practical  Draining.     3rd  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  8vo. 

Edinburgh.  1848  .  .  .  .0    5  0 

Thomson.  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies — Vegetables.  By  Thomas  Thomson, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris.  1  large 
vol.  8vo.  pp.  1092,  boards,  London,  1838       .  .  .  .1    4  0 

  Heat  and  Electricity.  2nd  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  Wood- 
cuts, London,  1839        .  .  .  .  .0  15  0 

  Chemistry  of  Animal  Bodies.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1843  .    0  15  0 

Thomson  (R.  D.)  British  Annual  and  Epitome  of  the  Progress  of  Science.  By 
R.  D.  Thomson,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Univeraity  of  Glasgow.  3  vols. 
18mo.  cloth  boards,  lettered,  each  .  .  .  .  .036 

First  Yeary  1837. 

Contains  numerous  Practical  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins.  The  Popular 
Papers  are  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell ;  C.  Tomlinson,  Esq. ;  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse, 
Esq. ;  T.  S.  Davies,  Esq. ;  R.  D.  Thomson,  M.D. 

Second  Year,  1838. 

The  Popular  Papers  are  by  T.  Thomson,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow ;  R.  E.  Grant,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  University  College,  London;  R.  D.  Thomson,  M.D.;  Lifotpf 
James  Watt,  illustrated  with  a  Portrait ;  II.  11.  Lewis,  Esq. 

Third  Year,  1839. 

The  Popular  Papers  are  by  J.  S.  Russell,  Esq. ;  Professor  R.  E.  Grant;  H.  Gamier, 

Esq. ;  R.  D.  Thomson,  M.D. 
Wiesbach  (J.)    Principles  of  the  Mechanics  of  Machinery  and  Engineering. 

2  vols.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  200  Wood  Engravings,  London,  1848  .  .1  19  0 
  Vol  II.  separately    .            .            .            .            .    0  18  0 


Anatoms,  fttttnctur,  Jburgrrs,  antr  Satural  |^i0tDrs« 

Ashbumer.  On  Dentition  and  some  Coincident  Disorders.  18mo.  London,  1834    0    4  0 
Canton  (A.)  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Teeth,  12mo.  with  Wood-cuts.  In  the  press. 
Ck>Urtenay.    Pathology  and  Rational  Treatment  of  Stricture  and  Urethra  in 
all  its  Varieties  and  Complications,  with  Observations  on  the  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Urethral  Instruments.    The  wliole  illustrated  by  numerous  Cases.  By 
F.  B.  CouBTKNAY,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.    4th  Edition,  8vo.  London,  1848  .0    5  0 
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Courtenay.  A  Few  Words  on  Perineal  Section,  at  recommencled  hy  Pro- 
fessor Syine,  for  the  Ciin*.  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra.    8vo.  l-onrlon,  1850  .    0  10 

  Practical  Obser^-atioiis  on  the  Chronic  Enlargement  of  tlie  Pro»tatc 

Glnnd  in  Old  People:  with  Mode  of  Treatment.    By  Francis  U.  Courtenay, 

8vo.  with  numerous  Cashes  and  Plates,  iKMirds,  London,  1839        .  .0    7  6 

Cruvoilhier  and  Bonamy.  Atlas  of  the  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  J.  Cruveilhier,  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  Paris.  With  Explanations  by  C.  Bonamy.  Containing  82  Plates 
of  Osteology,  Syndemnlogy,  and  Myology.    4to.  Loudon,  1844.    PUua  .300 

 ■■         Coloured  .  .  .  .  .  .    5  15  0 

Dmiglisoil.  A  Dictionar}'  of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  Concise  Account 
of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms,  with  the  French  and  other  Synonynies, 
Notices  of  Climate  and  of  celebrated  Mineral  Waters,  and  Formula:  for  various 
officinal  and  empirical  preparations.  Hy  Kobley  Duiiglison,  M.I).  Sixth 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  8vo.    Pliilarlelphia,  1846      .  .  .110  0 

Eberle.   A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Physical  Education  of  Children,  by 

John  Eberie.  M.D.    Third  Edition,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1848         .  .  0    15  0 

Fau.  The  Anatomy  of  the  External  Forms  of  Man  (for  Artists).  Edited  by 
K.  Knox,  M.D.,  with  Additions.  8vo.  Text,  and  28  4to.  Plates.  London, 
1849.    Plain    .  .  .  .  .  .  .14  0 

  Coloured .  .  .  .  .  .220 

G^rber  and  Gulliver.  Elrment^i  of  the  General  and  Minute  Anatomy  of 
Man  and  the  Mammalia;  chiefly  after  Original  Researches.  By  Professor 
Gerlicr.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  comprising  Ilesearches  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Blood.  Chyle,  Lymph,  Tliymous  Fluid,  Tubercle,  and  Addi- 
tions, by  C.  GulHver.  F.R.S.  In'l  vol.  8vo'.  Text,  and  an  Atlas  of  34  Plates, 
engraved  by  L.  Aldous.    2  vols.    8vo.    Cloth  boards.  1842  .    1    4  0 

Grant.  General  View  of  the  Distribution  of  Extinct  Animals.  By  Robert  E.  Grant, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  ^:  E.,  Professor  of  Coni|>arative  Anatomy  at  the  Univernity 
College,  London.    In  the    British  Annual,"  1839.    18nio.  London.  1839      0  3C 

On  the  Principles  of  Classification,  as  applied  to  the  Primary  Divisions 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  In  the  "  British  Annual,"  1838.  18mo.  Illustrated 
with  28  Woodcuts,  London,  1838    .  .  .  .  .    0    3  6 

— Outlines  of  Compurative  Anatomy.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  148  Woodcuts, 

boards,  London,  1833—41  .  .  .  .  .    1    8  0 

  Part  Vn.  with  Title-page       .  .  .  .016 

Gross.  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Illustrated  by  coloured  Engravings 
and  250  W(M)dcuts,  by  Samuel  D.  Gross.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  Institute  of  Louisville.    Second  edition,  8 vo.    Philadelphia,  1845    .    1  12  0 

Hall  (Marshall).  On  the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System, 
in  their  Primary  Forms,  and  in  their  moilitications  by  Age,  Sex,  Constitution, 
Heretlitary  Prcflisposition,  Excesses,  General  Disorder  and  Organic  Disease. 
Bv  MAhall  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.  8to.  with  8  engraved  PUtes.  Lon. 
don,  1841       .  .  .  .  .  .    0  15  0 

The  following  ag  an  Appendir  to  the  above  Work. 

  On  the  Mutual  Relations  between  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology, 

Therai>eutic8,  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine ;  being  the  Gulstonian  Lectures 

for  1842.   8vo.  with  2  Coloured  Plates  and  1  Plain.   London,  1842  .   0   5  0 

  New  Memoir  on  the  Nervous  System,  true  Spinal  Marrow,  and  its 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therai>eutics.   4 to.  with  5  engraved 

Plates,  London,  1843     .  .  .  .  .  .    1    0  0 

Hassal.  The  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  in  Health  and 
Disease.  Illustrated  with  upwards' of  400  Original  Drawings,  many  of  them 
coloured,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1850  .  .  .  .   2   5  0 

Henriques.  Etiological,  Pathological  and  Therapeutical  Reflections  on  the 
Asiatic  Cholera,  as  observed  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  8vo.  London, 
1848  .  .016 

Hufeland.  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine ;  the  result  of  Fifty  Tean' 
Experience.  By  W.  C.  Hufeland,  Physician  to  the  late  King  of  Pnuiia, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Sixth  German 
Edition,  by  C.  Bruchhausen  and  R.  Nelson.  8vo.  bound.    London,  1844     .   0  15  0 
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Jones  (W.)  An  Essay  on  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  of  Women, 
with  a  Description  of  a  Novel  Invention  for  their  Treatment  and  Relief. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.    London,  1850  .  .  .  .   0    1  0 

  Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  showing  the  necessity 

of  Physical  Examination,  and  the  Use  and  Application  of  the  Speculum. 
Illustrated  by  Cases,  Woodcuts,  and  Coloured  Plates.  Bvo.  London,  1850  .0   7  0 

Liaeimec.  A  Treatise  on  the  Mediate  Auscultation,  and  on  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs  and  Heart.  By  R.  T.  H.  Laennec,  Professor  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  Paris.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  M.  Laennec,  and  M.  Andral.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Theophilus  Herbert,  M.D.,  from  the  last  edition ;  with 
Practical  Notes,  by  F.  H.  Ramadge,  M.D.,  Oxon.  8vo.  with  Plates.  London, 
1846  .  .  .  .   0  18  0 

Lebaudy.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Regions  interested  in  the  Surgical  Operations 
performed  upon  the  Human  Body ;  with  Occasional  Views  of  the  Patholo- 
gical Condition,  which  render  the  interference  of  the  Surgeon  necessary.  In 
a  Series  of  24  plates,  the  Size  of  Life.  By  J.  Lebaudy.  Folio.  London,  1845    1    4  0 

Lee.   The  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Uterus.   By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Folio,  with  2  engraved  Plates.    London,  1841  .  .  .   0   8  0 

Haddock.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Efficacy  of  Medicated  Inhalations  in 
the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  By  Dr.  Maddock.  3rd  Edition, 
8vo.  with  a  coloured  Plate.    London,  1846    .  .  .  .0    5  6 

Martm.  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  Mammiferous  Ani- 
mals :  with  a  particular  View  of  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  and  the  more 
closely  allied  Genera  of  the  Order  "  Quadrumana,"  or  Monkeys.  Illustrated 
with  296  Anatomical,  Osteological,  and  other  Engravings  on  wood,  and  12 
fuU-plate  Representations  of  Animals,  drawn  by  W.  Harvey,  1  vol.  8vo. 
London,  1841  .  .  .  .  .   0  16  0 

Miner.  The  American  Bee  Keeper's  Manual ;  being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Honey  Bee,  embracing  a  full  illustra- 
tion of  the  whole  Subject,  vrith  the  most  approved  Methods  of  Managing  this 
Insect  through  every  Branch  of  its  Culture,  the  Result  of  many  Yeara' 
Experience.   By  T.  B.  Miner.  12mo.  London,  1849  .  .   0   8  6 

Moreau  (Professor).  Icones  Obstetricse ;  a  Series  of  60  Plates  and  Text, 
Illustrative  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Midwifery  in  all  its  Branches.  By 
Moreau,  Professor  of  Midwifery  to  the  Faculty  of  Medecine,  Paiia.  Edited, 
vrith  Practical  Remarks,  by  J.  S.  Stretter,  M.R.C.S.  Folio.  Cloth  boards. 
London,  1841.    Price  Plain  .  .  .  .  .330 

 Coloured  .  .  .  .  .   6   6  Q 

Owen.  Odontography ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Teeth,  their  Physiological  Relations,  Mode  of  Development,  and  Microscopical 
Structure  in  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris  and  Berlin ;  Hun- 
terian  Professor  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  This  sploQidid 
Work  is  now  completed.  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  containing  168  plates,  half- 
bound  russia.    London,  1840 — ib  .  .  .  .660 

 A  few  copies  of  the  Plates  have  been  printed  on  India  paper,  2  vols.  4to.  10  10  0 

Phillips.  Scrofula :  its  Nature,  its  Prevalence,  its  Causes,  and  the  Principles  of 
Treatment.  By  Benjamin  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery 
to  the  Westminster  Hospital.  8vo.  with  an  engraved  Plate.    London,  1846  .   0  12  0 

  A  Treatise  on  the  Urethra ;  its  Diseases,  especially  Stricture,  and  their 

Cure.  8vo.  boards.   London,  1832.  .  .  .0   8  0 

Pricliard.  The  Natural  History  of  Man ;  comprising  Inquiries  into  the  Modi- 
fying Influence  of  Physical  and  Moral  Agencies  on  the  different  Tribes  of  the 
Human  Family.  By  James  Cowles  Prichard,  M.D.,  F.R,S.,  M.R.I.A.  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  National  Institute,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine,  and  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  France ;  Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  &c.  &c.  3rd  Edition,  enlarged,  with  50  coloured  and 
5  plain  Illustrations,  engraved  on  steel,  and  97  Engravings  on  wood,  royal  8vo. 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth.    London,  1848       .  .  .         .    1    16  0 

'  Appendix  to  the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  the  Natural  History 

of  Man,  large  8vo.  with  6  coloured  Plates.   London,  1845  &  1848.   Each  .036 
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Frichard.  Six  Ethnognphical  Mtps,  is  t  Supplement  to  the  Nttural  History  of 
Man,  and  to  the  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  folio,  coloured, 
and  1  sheet  of  letter-press,  in  cloth  boards.  2nd  Edition.  London,  1850     .    1    4  0 

Illustrations  to  the  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind. 
Atlas  of  44  coloured  and  5  plain  Plates,  engraved  on  steel,  large  8vo.  half- 
bound.   London,  1841    .  .  .  .  .    0  18  0 
On  the  Different  Forms  of  Insanity,  in  relation  to  Jurisprudence.  (De- 


dicated to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.)  12mo.   London,  1842.  .0   5  0 

Bayer.  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By 
P.  Rayer,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  H6pital  de  la  Charity.  Translated  by 
R.  Willis,  M.D.  2nd  Edition,  remodelled  and  much  enlarged,  in  1  thick 
vol.  8yo.  of  1300  pages,  with  Atlas,  royal  4to.  of  26  Plates,  finely  engraved, 
and  coloured  with  the  greatest  care,  exhibiting  400  varieties  of  Cutaneous 
Affections.   London,  1835  .   4    8  0 

— —  The  Text  separately,  8vo.  in  boards  .18  0 

■  The  AtUs  4to.  separately,  in  boards  .   3  10  0 

Hjr&n.  The  Philosophy  of  Marriage,  in  its  Social,  Moral,  and  Physical  Rela- 
tions ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs,  with 
the  Physiology  of  Generation  in  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  By 
M.  Ryan,  M.D.  4  th  Edition,  greatly  improved,  1  vol.  12rao.  London,  1843.   0   6  0 

Shuokard.  Essay  on  the  Indigenous  Fossorial  Hymenoptera;  comprising  a 
Description  of  the  British  Species  of  Burrowing  Sand  Wasps  contained  in  all 
the  Metropolitan  Collections ;  with  their  habits,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
observed.  8vo.  with  4  Plates.   London,  1837  .   0  10  0 

Plate  /.  ii  wanting. 

'  Elements  of  British  Entomology.   Part  1.    1839  .  .    0   8  0 

Syme.  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  J.  Syme,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
University  chF  Edinburgh.  3rd  Edition,  much  enlarged,  and  illustraticd  with 
14  Plates  on  India  paper,  and  64  Woodcuts,  1  vol.  8vo.   London,  1842     .1    1  0 

Vogel  and  Day.  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Julius 
Vogel,  M.D.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additions,  by  George  £. 
Day,  M.D.,  Professor  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  100  plain  and  coloured  Engravings,  8vo.  cloth.    London,  1847  .   0  18  0 

Wardrop.  On  Blood-letting;  an  Account  of  the  Curative  Effects  of  the 
Abstraction  of  the  Blood ;  with  Rules  for  employing  both  local  and  general 
Blood-letting  in  the  treatment  of  Diseases.  12mo.  London,  1835   .  .   0   4  0 

Wardroper.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the 
Teeth  and  Gums,  and  on  a  New  Principle  of  their  Treatment.  3rd  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.  London,  1844 .  .  .  .  .   0   3  6 

Waterhouse.  A  Natural  History  of  the  Mammalia.  By  O.  R.  Waterhouse, 
Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  I,  containing  the  Order  Marsupiata,  or 
Pouched  Animals,  with  22  Illustrations,  engraved  on  steel,  and  18  Engrav- 
ings on  wood,  royal  8vo.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  coloured  Plates  .   1  14  6 

  Plain     .  .  .19  0 


Vol.  II.  containing  the  Order  Rodentia;  or.  Gnawing  Mammalia:  with 


22  Illustrations,  engraved  on  steel,  and  Engravings  on  wood,  royal  8vo. 
elegantly  bound  in  doth,  coloured  Plates.   London,  1848  .  .   1  14  6 
  Plain     .           .            .            .            .  .19  0 


The  Natural  HUtory  tfMammaUa  it  intended  to  embrace  an  account  qftke  t/mc- 
ture  and  habiti  rf'aUtke  known  tpeciet  ff  Quadnqtede,  or  Mammalt  /  to  which 
will  be  added,  obeervationt  %pon  their  ffeognqthical  dietribution  and  daet^tea^ 
tion.  Since  the/mil  and  recent  tpeciee  iUuttrate  each  other,  it  it  abo  m- 
tended  to  include  noticet  qfthe  leading  eharactert  qfthe  extinct  qteciee* 

T%e  Oenera,  and  Many  qfthe  tpeciet,  are  ilhutrated  by  Engravingt  cm  tteel,  und 
bg  Woodcutt.  The  mod^cationt  obterwible  m  the  ttructure  qf  the  thUb, 
teetht/eet,  and  other  parte,  are  abnott  entirelg  iUuttrated  bg  eteel  Engravinfft. 

WilUanuu  Elements  of  Medicine :  Morbid  Poisons.  By  Robert  Williams,  M  J)., 

Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  2  vols.  Svc  London,  1836—41  -  1  8  6 
 VoL  II.  separately.   1841  .   0  18  0 
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Willis,  niustrations  of  Cutaneous  Disease :  a  Series  of  DelineationB  of  the 
Affections  of  the  Skin,  in  their  more  interesting  and  frequent  forms ;  with  a 
Practical  Summary  of  their  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment,  including 
appropriate  Formulae.  By  Robert  Willis,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royid 
College  of  Physicians.  The  Drawings  are  after  Nature,  and  Lithographed 
by  Arch.  Henning.  These  Illustrations  are  comprised  in  94  Plates,  folio. 
The  Drawings  are  Originals,  carefuUy  coloured.  Boimd  in  cloth,  lettered. 
London,  1843  .  .  .  .  .   6    0  0 

 On  the  Treatment  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder  by  Medical  and  Mechanical 

Means.   London,  1842  .  .  .  .  .  .    0    5  0 

^WoocL   A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  George  B.  Wood,  MJD. 

Second  edition,  2  yoIs.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1849  .  .  .    1  10  0 


Babington.  Primitis  Flone  Samicae ;  or,  an  Outline  of  the  Flora  of  the 
Channel  Islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark.  12mo.  London, 
1839  .  .  .      '       .  .  .  .040 

Fielding  and  Gardner.  Sertum  Plantarum;  or,  Drawings  and  Descrip- 
tions of  Rare  and  undescribed  Plants  from  the  Author*s  Herbarium.  By 
H.  B.  Fielding ;  assisted  by  G.  Gardner,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Ceylon.  8vo.    London,  1844         .  .  .  .    1    1  0 

Qray  and  Sprague.   Genera  Flone  Americs  Boreal!  Orientalis.  Illustrata 

200  PUtes.  2  vols.  8vo.    Boston,  1848—49  .  .  .  .   3  10  0 

Hassall.  A  History  of  the  British  Fresh-water  Alge,  comprising  Descriptions 
and  Coloured  Delineations  of  nearly  500  Species,  including  the  Desmidae  and 
Diatamacea.   This  Work  is  being  reissued  in  12  Monthly  Parts.   Price,  each   0   3  6 

Hooker.  Icones  Plantarum.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  New  Series,  Vols.  I— IV,  containing  100  Plates  each 
with  Explanations,  8vo.  cloth.   London,  1842—1844.    Each  yoL  .18  0 

 VoL  IV.  Part  2.   London,  1848  .   0  14  0 

 The  London  Journal  of  Botany.   Vols.  I— VI,  with  24  Plates  each, 

boards.    1842—47        .  .  .  .  .6   0  0 

Now  reduced  to  20  ShtOingt  each  VoL 

■  Notes  on  the  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage,  conducted  by  Captain 

Jamxs  Clark  Ross,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  in  H.M.S.  Erebui  and  Terror;  with 
Observations  on  the  Tussac  Grass  of  the  Falkland  IsUnds.  8vo.  with  2  coloured 
PUtes.   London,  1843    .  .  .  .  .   0   4  0 

'  Niger  Flora ;  or,  an  Enumeration  of  the  Plants  of  Western  Tropical 

Africa,  CoUected  by  the  late  Dr.  Th.  Vogel,  Botanist  to  the  Voyage  of  the 
Expedition  sent  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  River  Niger  in  1841,  under 
the  Command  of  Capt.  H.  D.  Trotter,  R.N.,  including  Spicilegia  Gorgonea, 
by  P.  B.  Webb,  and  Flora  Nigritiana,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  and  George 
Bentham.    With  2  Views,  a  Map,  and  50  Plates.  8vo.  London,  1849         .1    1  0 

Mather  (W.)    Outlines  of  Botany.    Part  I,  with  7  Plates,  12mo.  cloth  boards. 

London,  1848  .  .  .  .    0    2  6 

Miers  (J.)  Illustrations  of  South  American  Plants,  Vol.  I.  4to.  With  34  PUtes. 

London,  1847—50         .  .  .  .  .  .    1  15  0 

Sohleiden.  The  PUnt;  a  Biography,  in  a  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
Botany.  Edited  and  TransUted  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.L.S.  8vo.  with  5  coloured 
Plates,  and  13  Woodcuts.    London,  1848      .  .    0  15  0 

Wight.  Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany ;  or,  Figures  Illustrative  of  each  of  the 
Natural  Orders  of  Indian  Plants,  described  in  the  Author's  Prodromus  Florae 
Peninsulae  Indiae  Orientalis ;  but  not  confined  to  them.  By  Dr.  R.  Wight, 
F.L.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Madras  EsUblishment.  Vol.  I,  pubUshed  in  13  Parte, 
containing  95  coloured  PUtes.   Madras,  1838— 40  .  .   4  17  6 

 Vol.  II,  Part  1  and  2,  containing  146  coloured  PUtes.  Madras, 

1841—49       .  .  .  .    2  10  0 

Odd  Parti  may  be  obtained  to  conqtMe  Sete, 


FaltoB  Street,  BTew  York,  sad  919^  Beseat  Street,  I<ondoa. 
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Wight.  Iconei  Plantanim  Indiac  Orientalifl ;  or,  Figures  of  Indian  Plants.  By 
Dr.  Robert  Wight,  F.L.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Madras  Establisihment.  Vol  I,  4to. 
consisting  of  16  Parts,  containing  together  318  Plates.    Madras,  1838—40  .    4   0  0 

•  Vol.  II,  consisting  of  4  Parts,  containing  together  318  Plates. 

Madras,  1840—42         .  .  .  .  .5    5  0 

 Vol.  Ill,  Parts  1  to  4.  with  509  Plates.    Madras,  1843—47 .6   0  0 

  Vol.  IV,  Parts  1  and  2.  witli  223  Phites.    Madras,  1848       .3   5  0 

Odd  Partg  may  be  obtained  to  complete  Sets, 

 Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  India.   By  Dr.  Roliert  Wight,  F.L.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Madras  Establishment.  8\-o.   London,  1834        .  .0   7  6 

■  Spicilegiiini  Ncilgherrense ;  or,  a  Selection  of  Neilghcrry  Plants,  Drawn 

and  Coloure<l  from  Nature,  with  Brief  Descriiitions  of  each ;  some  General 
Remarks  on  the  Geography  and  Affinities  of  Natural  Families  of  PlantH,  and 
Occasional  Notices  of  their  Ecomimical  Properties  and  Uses.  By  Dr.  Robert 
Wiirht.  F.L.S..  Surgeon  to  the  Madras  Establishment.  3  Parts,  4to.  with 
150  coloured  Plates.    Mailras,  I84G — IK       .  .  .4100 

  Prodromus  Flonc  Peninsulse  Indin  Oricntalis;  containing  abriilged 

Descriptions  of  the  Plants  found  in  the  Peninsula  of  British  India,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  Svstcm.  By  Drs.  Robert  Wight »  F.L.S.,  and 
Walker  Amott.    Vol.  1,  8vo.'  London,  1834  .  .  .  .    0  16  0 


Arnica  and  Hhns,  with  Directions  for  their  Use  in  Mechanical  Injuries  and 

in  other  Affections.   IHmo.    London,  1848    .  .  .  .0    1  0 

Belluomini  (J.,  M.D.)    Scarlatina;  its  Treatment  I lomccopathicaUy.  8vo. 

London,  1843  .  .  .  .  .  .  .0    1  0 

Boonninghausen.  Manual  of  I lomoeopathic  Therapeutics,  intended  as  a  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Materia  Medica  Pura.  Translated,  with  Additions,  by  S.  Laurie, 
M.D.    8vo.    1848         .  .  .  .  .  .    0  12  0 

  Essay  on  the  Ilomcropathic  Treatment  of  Intermittent  Fevers.  8vo. 

New  York.  1845  .  .  .  .  .  .    0    2  6 

Black.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  HoniGCopathy.  8vo.  London,  1842  .  0  9  0 
Curie  (P.  F.,  M.D.)  Practice  of  Homoeopathy.  1  vol.  8vo.  London,  1838  .  0  6  0 
■  Principles  of  Ilomceopathy.  1  vol.  8vo.   London,  1837       .  .    0   5  0 

  Jahr's  Ilomceopathy.    New  Edition,  2  vols.  Timo.    London,  1847      .    1  12  0 

See  Jahr. 

 Domestic  Practice  of  Homoeopathy.   3nl  Edition,  1850      .  .   0    7  0 

Dudgeon.    The  Pathogenetic  Cyc1oi>e<lia,  a  Systematic  Arrangement  and 

Analysis  of  the  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  London,  1850    .   0  18  0 

Dunsford  (Harris).   The  Pathogenetic  Effects  of  some  of  the  Principal  Ho- 

mieopathic  Remedies.  8vo.    Ix)ndon,  1838    .  .  .    0    6  0 

 The  Practical  Advantages  of  Homoeopathy,  illustrated  by  numeront 

Cases.   Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Adelaide.  1  vol. 

8vo.  boards.    1841        .  .  .  .  .   0   G  0 

Epps.  Domestic  Homoeopathy;  or,  Rules  for  the  Domestic  Treatment  of  the 
Maladies  of  Infants,  Children,  and  Adults,  and  for  the  Conduct  and  Treat- 
ment during  Pregnancy,  Confinement,  and  Suckling.  4th  Edition,  12iiio. 
London,  1844  .  .  .  .  .    0   4  6 

Everest  (T.  B.)  A  Popular  View  of  Homoeopathy ;  exhibiting  the  Present 
State  of  the  Science.  2nd  Edition,  amended  and  much  enlarged.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 183G       .  .  .  .  • .  .  .060 

—  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Medica]  Practitioners  of  Great  Britain  on  the 

Subject  of  Homoeopathy.  8vo.  London,  1834  .  .  .   0    1  6 

Qunther.  New  Manual  of  Homoeopathic  Veterinary  Medicine ;  or  the  Ho- 
mocoiwthic  Treatment  of  the  Horse,  the  Ox,  the  Dog,  and  other  Domealie 
Animals.  Translated  from  the  3rd  German  Edition,  with  conaideraUe  Addi- 
tions and  Improvements.  Post  8vo.  cloth.   London,  1847  .  .   0  10  6 

Hahnemann.   Materia  Medica  Pura.   Translated  and  Edited  by  Cbariea  J. 

Hempel,  M.D.   4  Vols.  8vo.  New  York.  1846.  .    1  12  0 
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Hahnemaxin.   Organon  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine.  8vo.  LoDdoD,  1849  0  10  0 

—  The  Chronic  Diseases,  their  Specific  Nature  and  Homoeopathic  Treat- 
ment. Translated  and  Edited  by  Charles  J.  Hempel,  M.D.  5  toIs.  12mo. 
New  York,  1846  .    2   0  0 

Hamilton.  A  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Homoeopathy.  Translated  and  compOed, 
in  Alphabetical  order,  from  the  German  of  Ruoff,  Haas,  and  Ruckert,  with 
Additions.    12mo.  Leipzig,  1844    .  .  .  .  .0   5  0 

Harral  (F.  Blagdon).  Popular  Outlines  of  Homoeopathy.  24mo.  Lond.  1840   0    1  0 

Hartmann  (F.)  Practical  Observations  on  some  of  the  Chief  Homoeopathic 
Remedies.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Okie.  2  vols. 
l2mo.    New  York,  1846.  .  .  .  .  .   0  15  0 

—   Theory  of  Acute  Diseases  and  their  Homoeopathic  Treatment.  Trans- 

lated by  C.  Hempel.    2  vols.  12mo.  New  York,  1848  .  .    0  18  0 

^i*— —  Theory  of  Chronic  Diseases  and  their  Homoeopathic  Treatment.  2  vols. 

8vo.    New  York,  1849    .  .  .  .  .    0  18  0 

Hayle.    An  Address  on  the  Homoeopathic  System  of  Medicine.   8vo.  1843      .   0    1  0 

Sompel.    Homoeopathic  Domestic  Physician.  12mo.  New  York,  1846  .   0   5  0 

Hering  (of  Philadelphia).   The  Homoeopathist ;  or,  Domestic  Physician.  2nd 

Edition,  12rao.  London,  1845         .  .  .  .0    7  0 

HoUKBOpathio  Examiner  (the).     By  Drs.  Gray  and  Hempel.  New 

Series.   Vols.  1.  and  II.  New  York,  1846—1847.    Each  .  .    1  10  0 

Jahr.  Manual  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine.  In  2  Parts.  Part  I. — Matbria 
Mbdica.  Part  II. — Therapeutical  and  Symptomatolooical  Rkfosi- 
TORY.  Translated  from  the  4th  Edition,  and  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
P.  F.  Curie,  M.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1847  .  .  .    1  12  0 

The  mott  complete  Work  on  the  tutject. 

The  American  Edition.  Translated  vrith  extensive  additions  from  various  sources, 
by  C.  J.  Hempel,  M.D.,  and  J.  M.  Quin,  MJ).,  the  Materia  Medica  only. 
2  Urge  vols.  8vo.    New  York,  1848  .  .  3   3  0 

Thie  Work  ie  intended  to  facilitate  a  comparison  t^f  the  parallel  eynqttome  q/*  the 
various  Honueopathic  agentst  thereby  enabling  the  Practitioner  to  diecover 
the  characterittic  symptoms  qf  mcA  dmy,  and  to  determine  with  eaee  and 
correctness  the  remedy, 

——  Short  Elementary  Treatise  upon  Homoeopathy  and  its  Practice;  vrith 
some  of  the  most  important  Effects  of  Ten  of  the  Principal  Homoeopathic 
Remedies.   Translated  by  E.  Bayard,  M.D.    18mo.  London,  1846.  .   0   2  6 

 Pocket  Dictionary  and  Concordance  of  Homoeopathic  Practice,  a 

Clinical  Guide  and  Repertory  for  the  Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic 
Diseases.  Translated  by  C.  J.  Hempel.  Revised  and  Edited,  by  J.  Laurie. 
12mo.  London,  1850  .  .  .  .  .    0  12  0 

Iiaurie  (J.,  M.D.)   An  Epitome  of  Homoeopathic  Domestic  Medicine.  12mo. 

2nd  Edition.    London,  1850         .  .  .  .  .    0   5  0 

Elements  of  Homoeopathic  Practice  of  Physic.    8vo.  1847    .  .0  16  0 

— — —  Homoeopathic  Domestic  Medicine.    5th  Edition,  12mo.  London,  1849.   0  12  0 

 The  Parent's  Guide,  a  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Rearing  Children  from 

their  Infancy ;  Comprising  the  essential  Branches  of  Moral  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation.   12mo.  London,  1849  .  .  .  .    0    6  0 

Marsden.    Notes  on  Homoeopathy.   8vo.  London,  1849  .  .  .0   3  6 

Newman  (George).  Homoeopathic  Family  Assistant.  2nd  Edition,  18mo.  1847    0   5  0 

— —  A  Concise  Exposition  of  Homoeopathy ;  its  Principles  and  Practice.  With 

an  Appendix    .  .  .  .  .  .016 

Bau.    Organon  of  the  Specific  Healing  Art.   Translated  by  C.  Hempel.  8vo. 

New  York,  1847  .  .  .0   8  0 

Hosenstein  (J.  G.)  The  Comparative  Merits  of  Alloeopathy,  the  old  Medical 
Practice ;  and  Homoeopathy,  the  reformed  Medical  Practice ;  particularly  illus- 
trated.   8vo.  Montreal,  1846         .  .  .  .    0   8  0 

Hueokert.    Therapeutics ;  or,  Successful  Homoeopathic  Cures,  collected  from 

the  best  Homoeopathic  Periodicals.    8vo.  New  York      .  .  .    0  15  0 

Huoff.  Repertory  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  Nosologically  arranged.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  A.  H.  Okie,  with  Additions  and  Improvements  by 
G.  Humphrey,  M.D.    12mo.  New  York,  1843  .  .  .    0   7  0 
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Hussell.   A  Treatise  on  Epiilemic  Cholera,  with  a  Map  showing  the  Course  of 

the  Cholera  from  India  to  Britain.    Hvo.  London,  1H49  .             .             .  0  10  G 

Simpson  (M.D.)    Practical  View  of  Ilomccopathy.    8vo.  London,  1836       .  0  10  f> 

Transaotions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  8vo.  New  York,  184G  0  ti  0 

Whitefield.  llomucopathy.  The  True  Art  of  Healing. 'l8mo.  Brighton.  1 845  0  OG 
WiUiamsoxi.    Short  Domestic  Treatii»c  on  the  Homoeopathic  Treatment  of 

the  Diseases  of  Females  and  Children.  I2mo.  riiiladclphia.  1848  .  0  2  G 
Wilson  (D.)    A  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Diiicase  in  general,  and  that  form  of  it 

called  Pulmonary  Consumption,  llomiropathically  treated.  8vo.  London,  1849  0  5  0 

7oldam  (S.)    Homoeopathy  in  Acute  Diseases.   8vo.  London,  1849  0  Go 


X    *  d 

Ashburner  (J,)  Facts  in  Clairroyance,  with  Ohservations  on  Mesmerism,  and 
its  Application  to  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine,  and  to  the  Cure  of  Diseases. 
8vo.    London,  1818       .        '    .  .  .  .010 

  Physico- Physiological  Researches  on  the  Dynamics  of  Magnet i>ni. 

Electricity,  Heat,  Light,  Crystalli/atiou,  and  Cheniism,  in  their  Kelaiions 
to  Vital  Force,  hy  Huron  Charles  Keichenh«ich.  The  Complete  Work  from 
the  German,  second  edition,  with  Additions,  a  Preface,  aiul  Critical  Note::,  hy 
John  Ashhnrner,  M.D.  8vi>.  with  Woodcuts,  and  1  Plate.    Limdon,  IS.'iU    .    0  15  0 

Barth.  Thel'rincipleof  Health  Transferable.  18mo.  2nd  edition.  London,  1850    0    0  6 

 A  Manual  of  Mesmeric  Practice,  intended  for  the  Instruct mn  of 

Beginners.  12mo.  London,  1850    .  .  .  .  .0    3  0 

Baumann.  Curative  Jlcitults  of  Medical  Somnamhulism,  consisting  of  scleral 
Authenticated  Cases,  including  the  Somnamhule's  own  Case  and  Cure.  8vo. 
London,  1849  .  .  .  .  .    0    1  G 

Capern  iThoS.)   The  Mighty  Curative  Powers  of  Mesmerism  proved  in  a 

Hundred  and  FiAy  Cases     '        .  .  .  .    0    3  G 

Deleuze.  Practical  Instruction  on  Animal  Magnetism.  Translated  hy  T.  C. 
Hartshorn.  4th  Edition.  With  Notes,  and  a  Life,  by  Dr.  Foissac.  12mo. 
London,  1850 .  .  .  .    0    i  G 

Early  Magnetism,  in  its  Higher  Relations  to  Humanity ;  as  veiled  in  the 

Poets  and  the  Prophets.    Hy  UYO£  MAOOS.    8  vo.  cloth.    London,  1846  .    0    5  0 

£lliot80n.  The  Harveian  Oration,  delivered  before  the  Koyal  College  of  Phy. 
sicians,  London,  June  27,  1846.  By  John  Klliotson,  M.D.  Cantab,  F.K.S., 
Fellow  of  the  College.  8vo.  with  an  English  Version  and  Notes.  London,  I84ti    0    2  0 

  Numerous  Cases  of  Surgical  Operations  without  Pain  in  the  McHmeric 

State ;  with  Uemarks  upon  the  Opiiosition  of  many  Mcml>ers  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  others,  to  the  reception  of  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  Mesmerism,  liy  John  Elliotson,  M.D.  Cantab,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
London,  1843  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    0    2  (i 

— — —  A  Fine  Portrait  of.  Engraved  on  stone.  London,  1844        .  .    0    4  6 

Haddock.  Somnolism  and  Psycheism,  otherwise  Vital  Magnetism  or  Mes- 
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